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e THE SOUL OF ARMENIAN REVOLUTION: 


KEVORK CHAVOUSH 


(SERGEANT KEVORK) 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN 
ow 


A chapter from James G. Mandalian’s forthcoming book “The Soul 
of the Armenian Revolution” as related by Rouben Der Minasian. 


Serop Pasha, the Lion of Nemruth, had 
many lieutenants each of whom was a 
capable company commander and each 
had distinguished himself in countless en- 
counters with the enemy. After his death 
the fighting arm of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation in the Taron Plateau 
underwent a serious breakdown. To be 
sure, the resistance of the Fedayi * bands 
had brought some relief in certain quart- 
ers, but the overall effect of the Fedayi 
encounters with the enemy had cost the 
Armenian people heavily. It had aroused 
the government’s anger which now, using 
the Fedayis as an excuse, was bent on 
destroying the whole people. 

There was a strong faction among the 
revolutionaries which advocated an im- 
mediate cessation of Fedayi activities to 
give the people “a much need respite.” 
These maintained that the people were 


(3) 


not as yet ready for the revolution, that 
as a preparatory groundwork they would 
have to go to the grass roots. The people 
should be given a chance to recuperate 
from the severe blows they had received, 
that they should be educated and secretly 
armed at the cell level. Not until this 
groundwork had been thoroughly covered 
should the people rise in rebellion. The 
leader of this school of thought was a Fe- 
dayi leader named Armenag, Fedayi name 
Hrayr. 

The opponents of this policy were the 
Fedayi fighters, mostly Serop’s lieutenants. 
These maintained that the task of educa- 
tion and clandestine arming would take too 
long a time while the Turkish and Kurdish 
depredations posed an imminent and com- 
pelling danger. The people are being de- 
cimated and their economy is being ruined, 
they justly argued. The knife had reached 
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the bone and further procrastinating tactics 
were sheer folly. 

While this issue was being fought out 
the Fedayis were confronted with the 
question of finding a successor to Serop 
Pasha. There were three potential candi- 
dates for the post: Kevork Chavoush, 
Magar of Sbaghan, and Andranik. Magar, a 
veritable giant, a grizzly company com- 
mander in his own rights, was a fierce 
and fearless warrior who considered him- 
self a prince of Sassoun. However, he lacked 
many of the qualifications for a good lead- 
er. Andranik, the man who was destined 
to become the most illustrious of Fedayi 
leaders, was a born military ledaer, but 
at that time he was a comparatively un- 
known soldier. He had served under an- 
other Fedayi leader named Kourken but 
when the latter’s company had been wip- 
ed out by the Turks and Kourken himself 
was killed, Andranik had escaped and had 
joined the company of Kevork Chavoush., 
Therefore, at this stage he was not yet ready 
to assume the leadership. This left the field 
to Kevork Chavoush, the oldest and the 
bravest of Serop’s lieutenants. 


Finally the two schools of revolutionary 
operation, the advocates of peaceful prep- 
aration and the partisans of active warfare 
came to a compromise. They agreed on 
Hrayr as their nominal leader, and while 
the Fedayi bands did not disband, never- 
theless they had to go into retirement 
for the time being. Under the compromise 
agreement Kevork Chavoush eventually 
emerged as the leader of the Fedayis. 
There were times when the Fedayis were 
removed from the arena and Kevork Cha- 
voush and his company went into retire- 
ment in the hills. But once the protectors 
of the people disappeared the Kurdish 
Ashirets, their Turkish counterpart the 
Kabilats and the government made life so 
miserable for the Armenians that they 
prayed for the good old days of Serop 


Pasha, Arabo, Kourken, Magar of Sbaghan 
and Kevork Chavoush, and when Hrayr’s 
band was wiped out and he himself was kill- 
ed, the Fedayis again returned to the scene 
of action. These alternating policies con- 
tinued from the 80’s down to the second 
rebellion of Sassoun and the proclamation 
of the Turkish Constitution during which 
period Kevork Chavoush was the hero of 
countless encounters with Kurdish tribes 
and Turkish regulars. 


Kevork Chavoush 
Succeeds Serop Pasha 

This stocky and powerfully built Fedayi 
who became a legendary figure was a 
man of gentle disposition in peace time, 
but in battle he was a veritable lion and a 
terror to his enemies, The Turks and the 
Kurds wove legends around his name and 
Armenian women sang his heroic exploits, 
and yet, this modest soldier was immune 
to praise. When he returned from a victori- 
ous battle it was as if he was returning 
from home or from the church. When 
curious spectators asked questnons about 
the battle he would simply say, “We went 
to the village of Kars, the mangy Kurds 
and the Turks surrounded us, we brained 
them, they ran away, and here we are.” 

Countless popular songs had been woven 
around his name by the Armenians, the 
Kurds and the Turks, but when they sang 
in his presence he would blush and would 
stop them, saying, “I am the son of a plain 
melon farmer. I don’t deserve such praise.” 
Then he would add with an impish twinkle 
in his eye, “If we only had an Armenia of 
our own! Then I would raise melons and I 
would feed you on melon and cucumbers.” 
And he would chuckle heartily. When 
people tried to persuade him that in peace- 
ful times all effort should be concentrated 
on educating the people his face would 
be clouded and he would remonstrate: 
“When the church bells ring everyone 
goes to church. It is then that I cele- 
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brate my mass. You go to church and take 
it easy. Leave the rest to me.” 

And of a truth Kevork was the man of 
the hour whenever the people were in 
distress. In battle he became a completely 
transformed man, the commander incar- 
nate, and his soldiers obeyed his orders 
with implicit trust. He realized his power 
over his soldiers, and therefore, in peace- 
time he never pressed himself to the fore, 
always confident that he was first in the 
hour of danger. 

After taking up the reins, the first task 
of Kevork Chavoush was to avenge the 
death of Serop Pasha. It was generally 
believed that Serop Pasha would never 
have been killed were it not for some Ar- 
menian informers who had tipped off the 
government, and while no one knew def- 
initely, suspicion pointed strongly to a 
man named Avo from the village of Kegh- 
ashen. So one day Kevork raided Avo's 
home with a few of his soldiers and forced 
Avo to make a complete confession. He 
obtained a complete list of the traitors 
and wiped them out to the last man. The 
news of this terrible retribution was re- 
ceived with mingled feelings of terror and 
joy throughout the whole Sassoun, putting 
a stop to the scourge of informing. 


Meanwhile Bshareh Khalil, the man who 
had cut off Serop’s head and had destroyed 
the village of Sbaghan, was still at large. 
To avenge the death of his former leader, 
Kevork now organized a party of 30 Feday- 
is, including Magar of Sbaghan and An- 
dranik, and laid a trap for Khalil on the 
road from Brnashen to Moush, On his re- 
turn from Moush, Khalil was ambushed and 
his entire entourage was wiped out. The 
Fedayis had sworn that the honor of cut- 
ting off Khalil’s head would be given to 
Magar of Sbaghan whose village had been 
destroyed but the latter was too busy 
dispatching Khalil‘’s guards. It is said that 
it was Andranik who cut off Khalil’s head 


when he was still alive and fighting. An- 
dranik relieved Khalil of his medal and hung 
it from his chest. When Magar arrived on 
the scene it was all over. The only trophy 
he could find was Khalil’s dagger which 
he retrieved. Andranik took Khalil’s head 
to Sassoun to expose it to public gaze, 
much the same as Khalil had done with 
Serop Pasha’s head. Serop Pasha had been 
avenged. 


Hrayr’s policy of peaceful indoctrination 
having failed, there was a popular demand 
for the return of the Fedayis. To this end 
an emergency conference was held in the 
village of Dergevank to conciliate the two 
factions which threatened to disrupt the 
party, and as a compromise, it was decided 
to rearm the Fedayis. Hrayr himself 
thought it wise to withdraw from the re- 
gion and it was suggested that a new lead- 
er be found for the Turan Plateau. 

To avoid the internal conflicts and to 
raise the morale of the people of the Plain 
of Moush Kevork had come out of his re- 
tirement and had gone to the villages to 
accelerate the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition. One day while he was on such 
a mission in the village of Berdak with 
four of his soldiers, early in the morning 
he was spotted by a company of mounted 
soldiers who instantly opened fire on the 
little company. Hearing the shots, a Turk- 
ish force stationed at a half hour’s journey, 
hastened to the aid of the attackers. Kevork 
instantly ordered two of his soldiers to 
busy the enemy while the rest climbed the 
hill. The operation was reversed as the 
first two rejoined their comrades, Thus 
alternating, the little company put a con- 
siderable distance between itself and the 
enemy. Meanwhile the Turkish force was 
being augmented while the Fedayis had 
only one addition. 

By noon Kevork’s company had reached 
the heights of Dirngadar, overlooking the 
city of Moush. Their situation seemed 
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hopeless, A large Turkish rabble had pour- 
ed out of the city to witness the capture 
of Kevork Chavoush. It was indeed a 
dramatic and thrilling spectacle. More than 
2000 Turks and Kurds had gone into the 
field against a company of six Fedayis. 
Incredible as it may seem, the harassed 
little company, tired and exhausted, ac- 
tually had made the Spring of Goreg, and 
just at the critical moment Providence came 
to their aid. A thick fog descended upon 
the mountain separating the pursuers and 
the pursued. One of the Fedayis was 
wounded and Kevork was so exhausted he 
could hardly move. He had to be carried 
on the back of one of his soldiers. Thus 
the little company shook off the enemy 
in the fog and safely returned to Sassoun. 

This encounter was highly significant not 
only because of the valor of the Fedayis 
but because of the deep impression it left 
on the people, inspiring them with the 
firm belief that the Fedayis’ cause was 
a just cause, and therefore, God will come 
to their aid. Thereafter Kevork Chavoush 
became a legendary figure and an invinci- 
ble hero in the eyes of the people. 


After the retirement of Hrayr his place 
had been taken by a revolutionary field 
worker named Vahan Doghramajian. A 
firm believer in Hrayr’s pacific policies, 
Vahan eventually succeeded in banishing 
the Fedayis from the Plain of Taron and 
Kevork himself was exiled to Vaspourakan. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the 
removal of the Fedayis was disastrous for 
the Armenian peasantry. The Ashirets and 
the Kabilats and the government were now 
having a heyday, raiding the villages, ex- 
acting tribute, pillaging, burning and kill- 
ing the people. In their desperation the 
people demanded the return of Kevork 
Chavoush. Vahan yielded and Kevork re- 
turned with his Fedayis. 

For some time it had been apparent that 
the storm would soon break on Sassoun. 


Hrayr and Vahan had been patiently work- 
ing to arm and prepare the people for the 
coming conflict. The Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation saw that a popular up- 
rising was inevitable, but, it was argued, 
if there was to be a fight, it had to be iso- 
lated to Sassoun alone and the neighbor- 
ing regions, the Plain of Moush, should 
stand aloof from the conflict in order to 
avoid jeopardizing the safety of the rest 
of the people. Thus in the ensuing tragic 
rebellion not a soul came to the rescue of 
Sassoun. 

The Second Rebellion of Sassoun 

The second rebellion of Sassoun took 
place in 1904. The Fedayi forces consisted 
of natives of Sassoun, volunteers from Vas- 
pourakan, and the Fedayi bands, altogether 
1,000 fighters. The resistance was directed 
by such Fedayi leaders as Kevork Cha- 
voush, Andranik, Hrayr, Vahan, Murad of 
Sebastia, Komsa Iso (Fedayi name Kor- 
youn), Sebouh, Magar of Sbaghan and a 
host of veterans. This small force was 
charged with the responsibility of defend- 
ing the mountain villages of Sassoun. Thus, 
out of a population of 180,000 Armenians 
of the Turan Plateau only 8000-8500 na- 
tives of Sassoun raised the banner of re- 
bellion and these were defended by a 
force which scarcely totaled 1,000. 


Against this, the government had 10,000 
regulars and gendarmes and a Kurdish 
rabble of 7,000. Besides, the government 
had at its disposal vast quantities of arms 
and ammunition, artillery and latest model 
rifles. So staggering were the odds stacked 
up against the defenders that even before 
the start of the fight the Fedayi cause seem- 
ed hopeless. 

Harassing raids and border skirmishes 
started as early as January, but the actual 
fight was of short duration. It started on 
April 12 and by the 22nd it was all over. 
The Fedayis fought with the courage of 
desperation, exacting a fearful toll for every 
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inch of ground they yielded. Regardless 
of his colossal losses, however, the enemy 
kept up the relentless pressure and the 
Fedayis were forced to evacuate village 
after village to tighten their lines. When 
on the night of 22nd the Turks seized the 
advanced positions of the village of Gule- 
guzan, the Fedayi stronghold, the villag- 
ers of Sassoun started the retreat up the 
mountains in utter despair. 

That night the villagers and the Fedayis 
held a council in the village of Aluchak 
under the leadership of Kevork Chavoush, 
Vahan and Andranik. Some of them propos- 
ed to fortify themselves in the mountains 
and continue the fight. Others argued that 
it was impossible to stay in the mountains 
without food and ammunition. Finally Va- 
han, still the regional leader, ordered the 
people to retreat to the Plain of Moush 
where they could find food and perhaps 
escape the inevitable massacre. A company 
of 115 Fedayis was to cut off a path for 
the people and escort them to the plain. 
This mission accomplished, the company 
would proceed to Vaspourakan and procure 
fresh supplies of arms and ammunition. 
This task was committed to Fedayi leader 
Murad of Sebastia. Murad’s perilous jour- 
ney—a veritable Odysspy—is a story in it- 
self. 


After the departure of Murad the Feday- 
is and a part of the people headed by 
Kevork Chavoush, Andranik and Koryoun 
remained behind in the mountains of Sas- 
soun. In this heroic struggle the enemy 
Icsses had been inordinately heavy, but 
this was small comfort in view of the 
calamity which befell Sassoun. The Turk- 
ish cannon razed the villages to the ground, 
the people were displaced and the coun- 
try was ruined. Sassoun had been crushed. 

After this catastrophe once again Hrayr’s 
policy prevailed and the Plain of Moush 
was denuded of Fedayis. Toward the end 
of July all the Fedayis of the Turan Plateau 
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were assembled at the Island of Aghtamar 
in Vaspourakan. This force was augmented 
by the arrival of two other Fedayi leaders: 
Ishkhan from Lernabar, and Koms from 
Damascus with their companies. The ques- 
tion of the hour was, where do we go from 
here? The more the Fedayis retired from 
the Plain of Moush the more it was felt 
that the land should not be abandoned 
leaderless and masterless. Ishkhan and 
Koms in particular were of the opinion that 
a small Fedayi force should be kept in 
the land of Moush. Hrayr’s error should 
be corrected and revolutionary field work- 
ers should at once be sent to the Turan 
Plateau. But Sassoun had been ruined, 
Turan had been reduced to a hell, while 
the victorious Turkish soldiers were run- 
ning berserk in their effort to uproot the 
revolution. 


The Return of Kevork Chavoush 

Under the circumstances, the man who 
went back would be marching to his certain 
death. Who could surmount these insuper- 
able obstacles under the infernal condi- 
tions and continue the fight? Presently 
Kevork Chavoush stepped forward as the 
first volunteer. He was seconded by the 
valiant Koryoun, the Iso of Koms. They 
both were willing to return to Sassoun and 
Moush no matter what the odds and how 
hopeless the outlook. “He who is willing 
to die, let him join us,” they challenged. 
Many Fedayis responded to the call but 
only 15 were chosen. Koms photographed 
Kevork Chavoush, planted a last farewell 
kiss on his forehead, and bade his company 
godspeed. This was the customary cere- 
mony which accompanied any revolution- 
ary mission marching to its death. Kevork 
Chavoush was on his way back to the old 
fights he loved so well. 

The Kabilats and the Ashirets 

After their return to the Turan Plateau 
Koryoun devoted himself to the task of 
restoring the morale of the people. He 
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silently visited the villages, organized rev- 
olutionary cells and briefed them in the 
art of fighting. Meanwhile Kevork Cha- 
voush was hiding in the hills with his 
band. When the Kabilats and the Ashirets 
intensified their depredations on the de- 
fenseless peasants Kevork decided to come 
down and show himself to friend and foe. 
In the Armenian villages he was received 
with enthusiastic acclamation, was feted 
and sheltered. When the tour of the Ar- 
menian villages was over he thought it 
was time to show himself to the enemy. 

Kevork Chavoush now started his tour 
of the Turkish and Kurdish villages. Many 
knew him by sight and many more knew 
him by the reputation of his prowess and 
his invincibility in battle. One favorite 
method of his visits was to raid a village in 
the secret of the night. He would post his 
men at strategic spots, then he would bold- 
ly stalk up to the mansion of the village 
Beg, armed to the teeth and all alone. The 
lackeys of the Beg would recognize him 
but they were too terrified to raise a sound. 
The Beg would come down and would wel- 
come him slavishly, flabbergasted by the 
audacity. He would invite him inside and 
fete him with coffee and delectables. “I 
have come to give you a friendly call, of 
course if I am not welcome I will be on 
my way, Kevork would say disarmingly. 
The Beg would be profuse in his adulation: 
Mashallah, upon my head, Kevork Cha- 
voush. You are my honored guest. My 
home is yours.” 


When the Beg’s fears were quieted down 
and the conversation was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, Kevork Chavoush would suddenly 
turn on his host and would say sternly, 
“Beg, you and I know that you are a con- 
summate scoundrel. You have been robbing 
and killing the poor Armenians and you've 
been getting away with murder. I advise 
you to sit tight on your loot and enjoy it. 
I will not punish you for your past deeds 


just now. But if I ever catch you bothering 
the Armenians again, the next morning 
you won't have a head on your shoulders.” 
The Beg would nearly pass out from 
sheer fright. He would fall on his knees. 
“My Effendi, my Pasha, Kevork Pasha, 
Mashallah. God forbid that I should ever 
do such a thing again. I am your humble 
and obedient servant. I beg of you. Pray 
stay with me and enjoy my hospitality.” 
Before the Beg could go any farther, 
Kevork Chavoush was already on his feet. 
He would rejoin his company and would 
suddenly disappear into the night. 


These periodic visits, accompanied with 
expostulation and threat, restrained the 
Begs and the chiefs of the Turkish Ka- 
bilats and put the fear of God into their 
hearts. The admonitory missions, on the 
whole, exerted a chastening influence on 
the Begs and the Turkish Agha’s but did 
not entirely eliminate instances of bad faith 
and treachery, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing case. There was an Armenian village 
named Pitar, a distance of a half hour's 
journey from the city of Moush. The gov- 
ernment wanted to Kurdify or Turkify this 
village because of its strategic importance 
as an outpost of Sassoun. Consequently, an 
influential member of the Kabilat of Moush 
named Yousuf Agha, armed with some 
spurious papers, came to Pitar and claimed 
it as his property. The villagers were sur- 
prised and appealed to the government 
but the latter backed Yousuf Agha. 

Accompanied by gendarmes and a doz- 
en of his armed lackeys Yousuf Agha went 
to Pitar, built a two story mansion for him- 
self and settled down in the village. As 
the new overlord he started to exact not 
only the new taxes but the arrears of ten 
years. The news of the villagers’ despera- 
tion reached Kevork Chavousk who one 
night surprised the Agha in his mansion. 
He sternly warned the Agha to leave the 
villagers alone and the frightened Agha 
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promised on his honor that he would never 
cross the great Kevork Chavoush. Taking 
the Agha at his word Kevork Chavoush de- 
parted. But the next day the Agha arrested 
a few of the villagers and hauled them to 
Moush. Two day later he returned with a 
retinue of Turkish troops, exacted 300 
Turkish pounds from the villagers and re- 
turned to his mansion in the city. 
Advised of the Agha’s perfidy, Kevork 
Chavoush returned to the village, summon- 
ed the braves and explained to them that 
he could not very well attack their village, 
but he charged them to bring Yousuf Agha 
to him dead or alive. Four of the village 
braves promised to carry out the mission 
or die in the effort and one night they 
silently raided the Agha’s mansion, dis- 
patched the whole family of four, killed 
a Turkish guard, recovered the gold, and 
escaped without leaving behind a trace. 


The next morning the police discovered 
the terrible event and they were puzzled. 
There was not a single survivor nor were 
there any eyewitnesses. Some thought it 
was the work of bandits, others ventured 
it was the doing of soldiers. The riddle 
was solved when they discovered a piece 
of paper in Yousuf’s pocket, signed by 
Kevork Chavoush. The laconic message 
ran: “You and your family shall die for 
your perfidy.” (Signed K. Sarhad). Sarhad 
was Kevork’s Fedayi name. Thereafter the 
Turkish kabilats, the Agha’s and the Begs, 
were haunted in their dreams by the aveng- 
ing hand of Kevork Chavoush, the man 
with the dagger who was always ready 
to punish those who harassed the defense- 
less people. 

An idea of how terrible Kevork’s revenge 
was on those who challenged his authority 
is gained by the case of Kiarim Beg, a 
kabilat of Moush who was entrenched in 
the village of Alichan. Kiarim Beg was an 
independent and proud overlord who was 
a sworn enemy of the Armenians and the 
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Fedayis, not so much for the lucre which 
he could amass, but driven by his sadistic 
and insatiable desire to louse up the life 
of the Armenians. This Kurd had built 
a Keosk (Manor) in the village, fortified 
with turrets and constantly guarded by 
his armed lackeys. He kept his family in 
the safety of the city while he himself, en- 
sconed in his Keosk, kept the villagers un- 
der a constant reign of terror. 

Kiarim did not fear the threats of Kevork 
Chavoush and was ready to meet him in 
battle, relying on the aid of the neighbor- 
ing Turkish garrison. He hoped to trap 
Kevork Chavoush and perhaps kill him 
with his own hand. The Beg’s defiance em- 
boldened the Kurdish Agha’s who now 
watched this mute struggle between Ke- 
vork Chavoush and the Beg with keen in- 
terest. 

Kevork decided to punish Kiarim Beg at 
all cost. He could not assault the Beg’s 
fortress by frontal attack. To resort to 
conspiracy would jeopardise the lives of the 
villagers. So he took his company to the 
village of Sheik Yousuf, From here he sent 
two of his soldiers, Mosik and Mugro, dis- 
guised as Kurds, to the Beg’s manor. That 
day was Bayram, the Moslem holiday, and 
the Beg’s manor was filled with guests— 
Kurds, Turks and Armenian—who had 
come to tender their felicitations and to 
offer their gifts. 


In the dusk of the evening Mosik and 
Mugro salaamed the guards and made 
straight for the reception hall where the 
Beg received his guests. “Bayramin mu- 
barek olsoun”’—God’s blessing on your 
Bayram—they saluted. Suspicious of their 
accent and their movements the Beg in- 
stantly grabbed his rifle and wanted to 
question them. But before he could make 
a move Mosik and Mugro shot him down, 
extinguished the lights, and started to fire 
away at the huddléd Kurds. Wounded, 
Kiarim tried to escape but was caught and 
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killed by a Fedayi. In the general confu- 
sion the Armenian braves of Alichan joined 
in the fight. In the brief space of a few 
minutes the place had become a shambles. 
When Kevork Chavoush arrived on the 
scene with his Fedayis the Keosk already 
was silent. The piles of Kurdish corpses 
was a grim testimony of the slaughter. This 
terrible episode chastened the Aghas and 
the Begs who now felt that it was not an 
easy thing to joke with Kevork Chavoush 
and that it was the better part of wisdom to 
make friends with those “Giavours.” 


Many similar clashes occurred in 1905. 
The relentless fights of the Begs and the 
Agha’s forced the Fedayis to wage count- 
less battles in countless places. These bloody 
events were not without their effect on the 
Armenian people. Scores of the poor peo- 
ples were killed, hundreds were thrown 
in jail, but on the other side of the ledger 
there were many gains. The government's 
plan to depopulate the Plain of Moush 
through the kabilats, the Aghas and the 
Begs was frustrated. The greater part of the 
Aghas who were under government patro- 
nage withdrew from the Armenian villages 
and their mansions were razed to the 
ground. Many others sought the friendship 
of the Fedayis for the preservation of their 
traditional rights. A few of them persisted 
in their isolation and stubborness, but these, 
too, were soon liquidated like Kiarim Beg. 

It was a tough stubborn struggle but 
Kevork Chavoush had partly achieved his 
aim. The people were satisfied that they 
had been relieved at least of one burden— 
the insufferable nuisance of the kabilats, 
regardless of the fact that hundreds of 
them pined away in the dungeons for 
whose relief the grateful Armenian people 
did not sit idly by. 

While Kevork Chavoush broke the back 
of the Turkish kabilat overlords, his policy 
toward the Kurdish ashirets was quite the 
opposite. Far from trying to antagonize 


them, he wanted to neutralize their po- 
tentialities for evil by weaning them 
from the government. He wanted their 
friendship and if possible their alliance, 
but failing in this, he wanted at least their 
benevolent neutrality in the Armenians” 
fight against the government. To this end 
he brought pressure on the Kurdish Begs 
with threat and persuasion. He sent them 
gifts—gold, sheep, horses and similar prizes, 
and when these failed he paid them a sur- 
prise visit in the night in their own strong- 
holds to impress them with his omnipres- 
ence and what all he could do them if 
they pressed his patience too far. He warn- 
ed them sternly that if they did not be- 
have themselves the next morning they 
would wake up and find themselves with- 
out a head on their shoulders. 

Through these tactics of joint intimida- 
tion and friendly persuasion Kevork Cha- 
voush alienated the Kurdish ashirets from 
the government, or at least insured their 
benevolent neutrality. The government saw 
in all this the hand of Kevork Chavoush 
and was determined to catch him. Turkish 
troops swarmed over the countryside, lay- 
ing traps and pressing the pursuit. And 
while Kevork Chavoush tried to avoid a 
clash with the soldierss, it was inevitable 
that, sooner or later, he would meet them. 
And indeed he did have many such en- 
counters which ended in bloody fights by 
day or by night. 


The Encounter of Araz 

Such an encounter was the fight at Araz. 
Heading a company of nine Fedayis, one 
night Kevork Chavoush set out for the 
Havordik mountains. On his way he had to 
pass by a village called Araz. A Turkish 
ambush force, previously forewarned, let 
the little company enter a gorge unchal- 
lenged. Suspecting nothing Kevork Cha- 
voush advanced deep into the gorge when, 
presently, in the moonlight, he noticed 
black figures moving behind the rocks 
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which confronted him. He wanted to turn 
back, but to his great surprise he saw com- 
panies of men at his rear and flanks 
fast closing in. It was plain that these 
ghosts in the night were Turkish troops. He 
was trapped. 

For a moment it seemed the little com- 
pany would be wiped out on the spot. But 
Kevork Chavoush did not lose his presence 
of mind. He instantly sprung a familiar 
strategem which once had been used by 
the celebrated Carthaginian General Han- 
nibal. He ordered two of his Fedayis, Ma- 
noog of Ziaret and Akho of Pitar, to take 
the brunt of the fight while he tried to ex- 
tricate the rest of the company. Meanwhile 
he ordered his Fedayis to crawl on their 
bellies and take cover behind the rocks. 
They were not to fire on the advancing 
troops until he gave the order. 


Suddenly Manoog and Akho, with shouts 
and wild yells, made a dash at the troops 
in front of them, firing right and left. Con- 
centrating their fire on the two fugitives, 
the Turkish troops descended from their 
heights into the gorge, but they were great- 
ly surprised finding no opposition. By this 
time the entire Turkish force was in the 
center of the gorge, chasing Manoog and 
Akho who, like wild deer or wounded 
bears, were zigzagging, firing right and left, 
bellowing like wild animals, and kicking up 
a terrific noise. 

As the Turkish soldiers were milling in 
the center of the gorge, an open target un- 
der the clear moonlight, Kevork’s men 
crawled out of their hiding places and clos- 
ed in the trap. The moment had arrived for 
Kevork Chavoush to relieve the pressure 
on Manoog and Akhc. With a shout he 
gave the order and his Fedayis caught 
the Turkish soldiers in a furious cross- 
fire. Thrown into confusion by the 
suddenness of the blow, the soldiers 
wavered and made way for the hard-press- 
ed Fedayis. Manoog was wounded and yet 
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he managed to follow Akho and the two 
escaped to the village of Norshen where 
they hid in a corral all night and rejoined 
the company the following day. As for Ke- 
vork Chavoush: having turned the tables 
on his enemy, he miraculously escaped to 
the safety of the hills. 


The Encounter at Kars 

Another memorable encounter which en- 
hanced ‘the fame of the Fedayis was the 
battle of Kars. After a tour of many villages 
without mishap, one day Kevork Chavoush 
camped at a little village called Kars, the 
stronghold of Kasim Beg, the younger 
brother of the infamous Musa Beg, the 
kidnapper of Gulizar whose story I have 
already related in my memoirs. Having 
been formerly tipped off, the government 
authorities in Moush and Bitlis instantly 
mobilized their cavalry and infantry and by 
the next morning seized all the entries of 
the village. Meanwhile word was sent to 
the Kurdish ashirets to be ready for the 
coming fight. Kasim Beg was charged with 
the responsibility of seizing the roads and 
directing the attack. 

Being on friendly terms with Kevork 
Chavoush, Kasim Beg took his time to 
mobilize his hundreds of horsemen and sent 
word to Kevork that he was marching 
against him, that he would be surrounded, 
and that he himself would be forced to 
fight against him, But he assured Kevork 
that his would be only a sham appearance 
and that his men would fire in the air. As 
proof of his good faith he sent Kevork 
three of his trusted warriors, Husseyin, 
Hassan and Muso, as hostages, who would 
fight for him. 

Kevork could not avoid the fight now. He 
had to cross swords with the Turkish sol- 
diery to prove his military ingenuity and 
to surprise the world or to die like a soldier 
together with his Fedayis. He had with him 
80 of his most tested veterans all of whom 
had been purified in the fire, whose bodies 
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were covered with the scars of many battles 
and whose spirits were hard as steel. He 
had, in addition, the village braves of Kars 
under the command of Hagop. 

Kevork summoned the leaders of the vil- 
lage and explained to them: “If we don’t 
fight today all of you and your families will 
die and your homes will be ruined. If we 
fight you shall be saved. This is my plan. 
We shall hide in your homes and your vil- 
lage braves should never be seen with my 
Fedayis. The rest of you will go about your 
work as if nothing had happened, just as 
if there were no Fedayis in your midst. 
You leaders will go meet the Turkish sol- 
diers and tell them the Fedayis came and 
left, and that they are free to come over 
and search the village. If they find us then 
I will tell you what to do.” 


Next, Kevork deployed his Fedayis in 
six homes and kept the village braves in 
their homes with strict orders never to open 
fire under any circumstances until he gave 
the order. 

The soldiers ascended the heights of the 
village where they were met by the vil- 
lage chiefs with bread and salt, the cus- 
tomary token of good will. The chiefs 
swore to the soldiers that their coming was 
in vain. “True, Kevork Chavoush was here 
two days ago,” they said, “but he went on. 
If you find any Fedayis we shall surrender 
ourselves as your hostages. You can do with 
us what you please.” 

Two battalions of troops entered the vil- 
lage and made a cursory search with no 
results. Thus reassured, the commanders 
of the Turkish force decided to stay in the 
village under the pretext of making a sec- 
ond and more thorough search but in re- 
ality to molest the women and to exact 
some free booty. A second battalion fol- 
lowed and made a second search. This 
time they discovered the hideout of Kaleh, 
a Fedayi leader with six of his companions. 

The discovery of Kaleh’s company now 


made the fight inevitable. From the house 
where Kevork was hiding he gave the sig- 
nal by firing in the air. The two posts were 
instantly surrounded by the soldiers and 
it was here that Cholo and Shenik, Lazar 
and Manoog and several other Fedayis 
worked wonders. They suddenly sallied 
forth from a house in front of which the 
Turkish officers were holding a military 
council and threw them into confusion. As 
the jostling, swirling snarl of officers and 
soldiers swayed back and forth the doors 
of the houses where Kaleh and Kevork 
were hiding were thrown open and the 
Fedayis and the village braves poured out 
into the streets or took their positions on 
the rooftops. They gave the officers and 
the soldiers no time to recover from the 
shock, blocked off the exits to the narrow 
streets and poured a steady rain of bulets. 
Officers, soldiers, Fedayis and village 
braves were caught in a hopeless tangle. 
The officers and the troops were being 
decimated mercilessly. 


The rest of the troops stationed at the 
outskirts of the village could hear the fir- 
ing and the tumult but still were unaware 
of what actually was happening. Their 
commanders were in the village, too busy 
to save their skins, so there was no one 
to issue orders. The panicky soldiers in 
the village were running away for dear life. 
The whole village was on foot, and even 
streets and poured a steady rain of bullets. 
the women grabbed whatever they could 
lay hands on and joined in the chase. 


This whole commotion had taken not 
more than 15 minutes. The villagers had 
seized 100 rifles from the dead soldiers 
and the streets were strewn with the bodies 
of 24 officers, one high ranking captain of 
the gendarmes and 64 soldiers. Among the 
dead was the battalion bugler and the 
Fedayis made use of his bugle to confuse 
the troops. In 20 minutes the village was 
cleared of all soldiers. 
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When the troops surrounding the village 
realized what had happened it was already 
too late. Having no commanders they were 
seized with panic. However, after two 
hours they rallied and once again tightened 
the ring around the village. The Fedayis 
and the village braves, now armed with 
the rifles of the dead soldiers, repelled their 
sallies with songs and shouts of victory. So 
drunk were the Fedayis with their victory 
that they would not stop the slaughter even 
after Kevork Chavoush called a halt. That 
day not a single Fedayi fell in the battle. 

The battle of Kars shot the reputation of 
the Fedayis sky high while Kevork Cha- 
voush became a veritable “Demon”, an un- 
seen hero in the eyes of the Turks. Both 
the Turks and the Kurds were filled with 
admiration of his bravery and military 
genius. The government, on the other hand, 
was all the more determined to remove 
this dangerous man at all cost. 


The Marriage of Kevork Chavoush 

The story of Kevork Chavoush’s marriage 
presents a unique facet of his character but 
it is far more significant from the point 
of view of the Fedayi code which came 
very close to breaking the solidarity of the 
Fedayi institution. 

Years before a girl named Yeghso 
(Helen), the daughter of Vardan of Heg- 
hina, had fallen in love with Kevork and 
Kevork was in love with her. Being a Feda- 
yi, however, Kevork was forbidden to eith- 
er fall in love or marry. At the time of 
Serop Pasha Kevork himself had been 
among those who criticised the Fedayis 
with wives or those revolutionaries who 
paid undue attention to women. Conse- 
quently, as the chief of the Fedayis, Ke- 
vork could not very well desert the revolu- 
tion and chase after women. 

To prevent a catastrophic scandal the 
Fedayis contrived forcibly to marry off 
Yeghso to a fellow named Bujouk. This 
marriage, without love on either side, was 


a fiasco and served no useful purpose ex- 
cept to furnish succulent material to the 
gossipmongers, That was the reason why 
the puritanical Hrayr punished Yeghso with 
blows of his whip. This was also one reason 
for Kevork’s banishment from Sassoun to 
Vaspourakan. 


Years passed and while the two lovers 
never saw each other their love neverthe- 
less kept smouldering. When Kevork re- 
turned to the Turan Plateau in 1904-1905 
suddenly Yeghso came back to him. Run- 
ning away from her husband, she came to 
the Plain of Moush and sought: shelter at 
the Monastery of St. Hovhannes where her 
uncle, Mgrdich Vardapet, was the abbot. 
Yeghso told her uncle who was a scrupu- 
lous clergyman that she had deserted her 
husband, that she still loved Kevork Cha- 
voush, and begged him to give her an op- 
portunity to see Kevork for the last time 
and then he could kill her. The Vardapet 
threatened her, said he would cut off her 
hair, would publicly disgrace her, would 
make a carrion of her and would throw 
her body to the dogs and the vultures. 
But Yeghso was adamant. Finally, in des- 
peration, the Vardapet wrote a letter to 
Kevork Chavoush and asked his advice. 
The latter, hiding his grief, wrote back: 
“Why do you ask my advice? Do as you 
please with her. I am married to my rifle.” 

After writing this letter, unable further 
to control his emotion as a Fedayi should, 
Kevork crept under a tree and right in 
the presence of Sdepan Vardapet and his 
bosom friend Kaleh he broke down and 
cried like a child. “Let her die in the Mon- 
astery of St. Hovhannes,” he wailed, “Let 
her die by the hand of her uncle; you bury 
me in the Monastery of St. Garabed with 
your own hands.” Kaleh, a cool and rigid 
devotee of the Fedayi code, did not utter 
a word. He mounted his horse and together 
with Manoog of Pitar raced straight to the 
Monastery of St. Hovhannes. 
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By this time the grim Mgrdich Vardapet 
had received Kevork’s letter and was hesi- 
tating, not knowing what to do. When the 
two Fedayis appeared in the monastery 
he saw in them the avenging angels of 
Yeghso. With tearful eyes he delivered in- 
to their hand the hapless Yeghso who had 
only one request of the grim Kaleh and 
the silent Manoog—to let her see Kevork 
before they killed her. Just then Manoog 
whispered into her ear, “I am on your side, 
trust me, I am your brother.” Mounting 
Yeghso on his horse he led her out of the 
monastery leaving the impression that they 
were leading Yeghso to her death as a 
prodigal woman. 

The second night the riders reached the 
forest of St. Garabed where Kevork was 
hiding. They brought the two lovers face 
to face. Kaleh, who had not opened his 
mouth for two days, spoke up as if he were 
Kevork’s chief. Turning to the astonished 
and pale couple he ordered them: “You 
will not be guilty of innocent blood. You 
two shall be married this very day. I my- 
self will take the blame before the whole 
nation.” 

Thus, in the darkness of midnight, under 
the moonlight in the Forest of St. Garabed, 
holding the gospel, Sdepan Vardapet per- 
formed the ceremony of marriage. Kaleh 
held a small cross over the couple’s heads 
while the modest Manoog, standing beside 
Yeghso, gave the bride away. 

Kevork Chavoush was married to Yeghso, 
but this act was an unseen scandal in the 
eyes of the people of the Moush Valley 
and a mortal sin to the Fedayis. For this 
reason it was kept a secret for long years, 
and when finally the news leaked out the 
Armenian people were tolerant of Kevork 
Chavoush and forgave him because his past 
services to the nation. 


Rouben and Kevork Chavoush Meet 
Fate and circumstance eventually en- 
abled me to meet this legendary hero 


whom I knew by reputation but whom I 
had never seen. In 1906 the central au- 
thority of our organization sent me to the 
Turan Plateau to make a survey of the 
general situation and to arbitrate some 
misunderstandings among Kevork’s Fedayis 
affecting discipline. Advised of my com- 
ing, Kevork sent an armed escort which 
picked me up at Akhlat, and after a long 
and adventurous journey through Arme- 
nian and Kurdish villages in which I travel- 
ed incognito, we finally arrived at Kevork’s 
hideout in the Forest of Kizilaghaj. 


When I arrived Kevork was reclining 
on the ground under the trees. Seeing me, 
he got up, walked over to me, embraced 
me and kissed me on the forehead. We 
then lay down on the ground facing each 
other and had a long heart to heart talk. 

In the hideout of the forest of Kizilaghaj 
Kevork had assembled all his Fedayis, 80 
regulars and approximately 40 warriors 
without the Fedayi uniform. He had called 
them here to settle once and forever the 
misunderstandings which afflicted them. 
I was to be the final arbiter, vested with 
the authority of the organization’s supreme 
body. 

I was still a newcomer and knew nothing 
of their old feuds. While on the road I 
had had my suspicions, and the minute I 
set foot on the soil of Moush I surmised 
that there was an explosive air among the 
Fedayis. I had received letters from Moush 
warning me against taking sides and I was 
greatly worried over the course I should 
take, especially since I was a newcomer 
to this new world and was afraid I might 
take a false step which would harm the 
cause. And now I was standing before 
the decisive hour. 

Kevork introduced me to his Fedayis as 
the man who would settle their grievances 
and that my decision wou!d be final and 
mandatory on all. , 

My position was very delicate, as well as 
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grave. Here before me stood men who, 
with their past exploits in point of valor 
and influence were head and shoulders 
above me. To decline intervening would 
mean to cover up or even to deepen their 
old wounds, as well as it would expose 
my weakness. Under the circumstances I 
decided to act with resolution, even if my 
decisions might be wrong. 

One of the causes of the disaffection 
among the Fedayis was the disastrous in- 
cident of Arvarinch. In an encounter with 
the enemy in the village of Arvarinch 
Kevork‘s small company had been wiped 
out, although Kevork himself had managed 
to escape, thanks to the Turkish uniform 
he was wearing which prevented his de- 
tection. This was Kevork’s first and last 
setback and the incident was regarded 
generally as a blemish on the reputation 
of the Fedayis. Hrayr’s men capitalized 
on this disaster by disseminating the idea 
that all Fedayi activities should be stopped 
at once and the organization should confine 
its attention to the task of educating and 
organizing the broad masses. 


This propaganda had divided the Feday- 
is into two camps: the champions of armed 
resistance, and the advocates of education 
and organization at the grass roots. 

The second factor which affected the 
solidarity of the Fedayis was the attitude 
of Magar of Sbaghan. This grizzly old 
Fedayi who was a prince of Sassoun was 
highly respected and influential both 
among the people and the Fedayis. He was 
a sincere man who lived by the old tradi- 
tions, he had no axe to grind, had no 
malice toward Kevork Chavoush, yet he 
lacked a broad outlook and was very naive 
in his relations with men. He had im- 
perceptibly fallen under the influence of 
the city comrades who insisted that the 
Fedayis, including Kevork Chavoush, 
should withdraw from the Plain of Moush. 
Personally he did not share this view and 
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he considered the retirement of Kevork 
Chavoush as downright treason. 

All the same, Magar beat the drums of 
Kevork’s enemies, partly driven from per- 
sonal reasons, and partly from party and 
traditional considerations. First of all he 
was the most influential man in Sassoun. 
How come Kevork took measures without 
consulting him? Second, he blamed Kevork 
as the sole cause of the Arvarinch disaster 
for not having listened to his advice. Magar 
demanded that thenceforth Kevork should 
heed the counsel of his companions. Third, 
there was the case of Kevork’s marriage to 
Yeghso, an act which violated the Fedayi 
code. Such an act promoted disregard for 
the Fedayi discipline, and therefore, Ke- 
vork could not be a model leader, Magar al- 
so criticised Kevork’s carelessness in tour- 
ing the country on horseback, whereas 
Fedayi caution demanded walking on foot 
to escape detection. And lastly, he thought 
Kevork put too much trust in the Kurdish 
Begs. 

Such trivial complaints, sometimes valid 
and sometimes irrelevent, had had a bad 
effect on the affairs of the Turan Plateau. 
The gossip among the Fedayis had infil- 
trated the people. The Fedayis felt the 
serious consequences of this poisonous 
propaganda and so did Magar and Kevork 
Chavoush. Kevork felt that this lack of 
unity redounded only to the benefit of the 
government and the traitors. The situation 
also was capitalized on by certain anti- 
revolutionary elements who did their best 
to deepen the rift between Magar and Ke- 
vork Chavoush. 


These were the problems which were 
set before me and which I had to resolve 
first before we could hold the pending 
military conference to take up the question 
oi our next operations. I had a strong feel- 
ing that much depended on the solution 
of the quarrel between Magar and Kevork 
Chavoush. Only after its solution could we 
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hope to carry on the work or we would 
go bankrupt. A compromise was out of the 
question. The festering sore was too deep 
for such half measures. What was needed 
was a major surgical operation. 

Since Magar was the most hard-headed 
traditionalist among the Fedayis in whom 
the necessity of law and order spoke loud- 
est, I first took hold of this sensitive nerve 
and explained to Magar and his compan- 
ions that they had no right to undermine 
the authority of their leader, not even when 
Kevork committed errors. Kevork was rec- 
ognized both by the Dashnak Bureau, 
supreme authority of the party, and by 
the people as the atcual leader of the 
Fedayis. “When all of you realize,” I ad- 
dressed the gathering solemnly, “that as a 
result of your disunity the Fedayi life will 
suffer, and when you see that the secrets 
of the Fedayis have become the property 
of the government and the people then it 
stands to reason that the cause of all this, 
Magar of Sbaghan, should be courtmar- 
tialed as an insubordiate to his chief.” 


There was a tense silence among the 
Fedayis who had been listening to me 
with heads hung low. No one expected that 
a newcomer could dare to issue a verdict 
against Magar of Sbaghan. Many thought 
my decision was harsh, if not unfair, and 
many considered it a dangerous procedure. 
As to me, I had burned the bridges behind 
me. In the tense silence I rose to my feet, 
and turning to Magar, half coaxing and half 
threatening, I said to him: “If you are 
the Magar of Sbaghan who has worn arms 
for more than 20 years, if you value the 
Fedayi honor and discipline, if you want 
to serve as an example, then you will be 
punished by your own hand. Take off your 
weapons and surrender them to me.” 

Magar of Sbaghan stood there erect, his 
magnificent stature a picture of majestic 
dignity in the silence of that beautiful 
forest. Powerfully built and solid as an 


oak tree ,his huge head shrouded in gray, 
his big eyes shot with blood, there stood 
Magar of Sbaghan, pain and rage com- 
peting for the ascendency in his stormy 
heart, his lips pale and trembling. 

Silently Magar took his hand to his side, 
released his revolver and his dagger, then 
his Mauser rifle, a gift of Kevork Cha- 
voush, and his cartridge belts which he 
had cherished with honor for a score 
of years. He kissed each article tenderly 
as he dropped it before me with a sharp 
reproving look. Magar of Sbaghan was a 
disarmed soldier now. He who has been 
a Fedayi will understand what it means 
to be disarmed—the heaviest of all punish- 
ments, the penalty which is worse than 
death. 


We all, including Kevork Chavoush, were 
deeply moved by the touching spectacle. 
The Fedayis watched their veteran com- 
rade in arms with agonizing sympathy and 
resentment. Realizing it was far worse to 
leave a job half finished I turned to Magar 
and his partisan companions and said, 
“Magar, now that you have upheld the 
Fedayi honor and have obeyed the revolu- 
tion’s command which is also the nation’s 
command, the same punishment must be 
meted out to the rest of the insubordinates.” 

Lazar of Shenik and Artin of Ladjkan 
meekly surrendered their arms. But Ma- 
noog of Shenik, like an infuriated tiger, 
holding tight to his rifle, was defying in 
a choking voice: “I won’t surrender my 
arms. Put a bullet in my forehead and 
finish me off but don’t take away my 
weapons. You are playing with my honor. 
Do not disgrace me, I beg of you.” 

At this, Magar of Sbaghan fixed Manoog 
with a sharp look, grabbed a rifle from a 
nearby Fedayi, and approaching the proud 
Manoog swatted him on the side with the 
butt, sent his rifle flying, and recovering 
it deposited it at my foot. When he had 
done this he retired under the trees like a 
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wounded lion, and holding the heads of 
his disarmed whelps to his bosom, he cried 
like a baby. 

It was a deeply moving scene. Kevork 
Chavoush broke down and rushed to 
Magar. They fell into each other’s arms 
and cried uncontrollably. I was left all 
alone, my heart ready to burst, still I was 
determined to uphold the military law. 
Suppressing my feelings I sat down and 
wrote a letter to the village of Shenik or- 
dering the disarming of Cholo, another re- 
bellious Fedayi who was wounded and 
dying. 

My drastic action squeezed out all the 
poison and united the Fedayis. There was 
a spirit of greater tenderness and devotion 
toward one another now, and a genuine 
respect toward their leader Kevork Cha- 
voush. This was precisely what I wanted 
and I was ready for a proposal to rescind 
my order. One hour later Kevork Chavoush 
himself made the proposal. “They have 
been punished enough,” he said, “return 
to them their weapons.” This was the un- 
animous wish of the Fedayis. Finally I 
settled the matter in following manner. 
Magar should go without his dagger for 
two days, the others for two weeks, while 
Manoog should go without his Fedayi uni- 
form for a whole month. 

The first phase of my mission had been 
successful. The Fedayis were reconciled 
with one another. Hatred and vindictive- 
ness had been lifted, and unity had been 
restored. The stage was now set for the 
proposed conference to consider our mili- 
tary plans for the immediate future. 


Sheer Audacity 

The spell of Kevork Chavoush on his 
enemies caused by his audacity and his 
utter disregard to personal danger is illus- 
trated by the case of Kasim Beg. Kasim Beg 
was a friend of the Fedayis, a member of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
and even a member of the ARF Central 


Committee of the region called Oasis. De- 
spite this friendship, one day he was pre- 
vailed upon by Bedrkhan Beg of Moush 
to plot the death of Kevork Chavoush in 
response to a government proposal. Ac- 
cordingly, he invited the unsuspecting Ke- 
vork Chavoush to his village. Unaware of 
the plot against his life, with a select 
company of his soldiers Kevork arrived at 
the village of Kars, close to the Beg’s vil- 
lage of Khuner. Simultaneously two mes- 
sengers arrived at the village of Kars, one 
from Kasim Beg advising him that he was 
waiting for him, and the other from the 
Beg’s wife advising him of the plot against 
his life and warning him not to come to 
Khuner. Kevork kept the two messages to 
himself and sent the messengers home. 
After midnight he ordered his soldiers to 
mount their horses, and headed toward the 
village of Khuner. Arriving at the place in 
the morning, he stationed his men at stra- 
tegic spots, then all alone strode to the 
Beg’s mansion. 


Previously Kasim Beg secretly had sta- 
tioned 300 armed Kurds in the village. 
When Kevork strode to his door the Beg 
came out of his house and with simulated 
politeness invited him in. Kevork, however, 
refused to go in. “Bring me a chair,” he 
ordered sternly, “it is sinful to enter the 
home of a coward.” He then ordered the 
armed Kurds who surrounded him to stand 
in line, reviewed them one by one, and 
looking them straight into the eye, he said 
to them in the Kurdish language: “My 
braves, this is the secret. This bartered cow- 
ardly dog, your leader Kasim, intends to 
kill me with your own innocent hands. If 
any of you dares, let him come forward 
and fight me right now. I had come to 
punish Kasim but I will spare his life this 
time for the sake of my sister.” 

The reference, of course, was to Kasim’s 
wife who had secretly warned him. The 
revelation of the perfidy shocked the un- 
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suspecting Kurds who were filled with ad- 
miration for this intrepid Fedayi. With 
one last scornful look at the chagrined 
Kasim, Kevork strode through the Kurdish 
ranks, rejoined his company, and departed. 
A few hours later Kasim Beg, the Agha’s of 
the village, the priest and the Mollahs came 
to Kevork Chavoush in Kars to beg his 
forgiveness. They pleaded with him not 
to believe false rumors and assured him 
of their loyalty and devotion. Kevork pre- 
tended to take them at their word and the 
incident was closed. 

These tactics of Kevork Chavoush to 
intimidate and subdue his enemies by sheer 
dint of his daring were manifold. Often he 
would surprise some Beg or Agha in broad 
daylight or in the secret of the night on 
what he called “a friendly call,” proving to 
them how easy it was for him to kill 
them if he wanted. After the display of 
his terror he would depart in peace, leav- 
ing behind a grateful Beg or Agha for hav- 
ing spared their lives. 


The Death of Kevork Chavoush 


In the spring of 1907 our courier ser- 
vice with the Caucasus was operating with 
clocklike precision. The ARF Bureau, su- 
preme executive body of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, kept in close 
touch with us through official letters and 
directives, mostly addressed to me and Ke- 
vork Chavoush. From these letters it was 
apparent that the party was going through 
an internal crisis, despite the fact that ex- 
ternally it was strong, thanks to its vic- 
torious emergence from the bloody Ar- 
meno-Tartar conflict of 1905. 

The two issues which preoccupied the 
party were the so-called Caucasian Project 
and the Turkish Armenian Question. The 
ideological issues, now the property of 
demogogic elements, had been degenerated 
into a rift between the proponents of Turk- 
ish Armenians and the champions of Rus- 


sian Armenians. To resolve these differ- 
ences the ARF Bureau called a world con- 
gress of the party in 1907 to which we 
were requested to send two representatives 
from the Turan Plateau. After a thorough 
study of the risks involved it was decided 
to reduce the number of our delegates and 
accordingly Kevork Chavoush and I were 
chosen to represent our region. This deci- 
sion was taken at the heights overlooking 
the village of Pitar. As an additional pre- 
caution, to make sure that if one of us 
failed, the other might come through, it 
was decided that the two of us should 
proceed along different paths. 


Before departing, we were to make a 
tour of the region to instruct our ranks in 
regard to their future activities. This tour 
was necessary also in view of the fact that, 
after the tour, the Fedayis were to disperse 
and retire to the hills to avoid government 
pursuit. 


It was the month of April as we de- 
scended from the slopes of Sassoun into the 
vast plain of Moush, a company of 80 
fighters who were the cream of the Fedayis. 
It was a perilous, as well as adventurous 
journey reminiscent of Xenophon’s retreat 
of the ten thousand. We had countless en- 
counters with government troops, infantry 
and cavalry, were chased to the hills, cross- 
ed many bridges, escaped many traps, and 
inflicted heavy losses on the enemy while 
we emerged practically unscathed. 


Finally we arrived at the village of Dur- 
merd. Here Kevork Chavoush sent me word 
that our forces would join at a place called 
Ashtishat (Derik). Our departure and sub- 
sequent meeting at our rendezvous would 
be a top secret both to the government and 
the people. No one was to know that we 
had left the country. We were to meet at 
Derik on the 8th of May, would take final 
counsel together, and along with the two 
messengers from Van, Hago of Kars and the 
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Kurd Hassano, we would proceed to the 
ARF congress in Van. 

I picked up five of my best Fedayis and 
headed on foot for the village of Soulouk. 
Upon my arrival at dawn I was a surprised 
to discover that Kevork Chavoush was still 
there when he should have been in Derik. 
Kevork had lingered in this town for two 
days and now it was the third day. When 
I complained about the risk he had taken 
in this highly dangerous town Kevork 
quieted my fears saying, “You don’t un- 
derstand these things. The messengers from 
Knous will arrive at Derik tomorrow. If 
we had been there beforehand we would 
have jeopardized their lives and ours. You 
go get yourself a good sleep. Rest easy, 
nothing will happen to us.” Poor Kevork 
did not know that the town where he had 
camped was under surveillance and that 
death hung on all our heads. I went to sleep 
nurturing my secret fears. 


Soulouk was strictly an Armenian vil- 
lage of 100-120 families. Serop of Soulouk 
who was martyred in Basen was a native 
of this town. This town had given birth to 
many distinguished Fedayis, one braver 
than the other. The villagers were illiterate, 
godfearing, and extraordinarily brave and 
adventurous. Nestled at the head of the 
bridge, this village was the terror of the 
Circassians and the Turkish gendarmes. It 
dated back to the Xenophon era. 

Surrounded on all sides by a flat plain, 
situated on the highway from Moush to 
Erzerum, the bridge of Soulouk, some 300 
paces from the town, commanded a stra- 
tegic position. The Murad river is so wide 
that you cannot recognize men on one 
bank from the other, and when the waters 
swell in the spring it is quite impossible to 
cross it by swimming. On the other bank 
of the river are two towns, Kuruvoun and 
Akhchan, both of which were occupied by 
Turkish soldiers. 

Thus we were sleeping in a veritable 


death trap, hemmed in by the river and 
the troops. If the troops discovered our 
presence it would be quite impossible to 
negotiate the bridge. 

That night I had a dream which I shall 
relate because two hours later it literally 
came true. I dreamt that I was in the 
Monastery of Arakelotz which was crowd- 
ed with pilgrims, filling the courtyard and 
the neighboring hills and valleys. Kevork 
Chavoush was dressed in his pontifical 
robes, an episcopal miter on his head adorn- 
ed with diamonds and precious jewels. 
Magnificent in his costly vestments he was 
the cynosure of all eyes. Presently I noticed 
that I, too, was wearing a bishop’s robe. 
I looked at Kevork and saw his body slowly 
evaporating under his robes, his hands 
became ethereal and transparent. Presently 
he completely vanished from view, leaving 
nothing but the robe. We watched the 
scene with holy horror. 


I woke up from the nightmare covered 
with perspiration and related my dream 
to Kevork Chavoush. “You have slept with- 
out covers and have had a bad dream,” 
Kevork chided me. “What kind of a man 
are you. Didn’t you ever go to school? Go 
take a bath and you'll be all right.” And 
Kevork started to chuckle over my silly 
dream. 

The Fedayis picked up the joke and 
hauled me to the barn, set up a wooden 
bath tub, heated some water, and Lazar 
of Shunek bathed me. He scrubbed my 
head with lather which blinded my eyes. 
This was too tempting for Kevork Cha- 
voush who now grabbed a bowl of cold 
water and poured it over my head, forcing 
me to jump out of the tub and stumble 
into the mud. The prank set the Fedayis 
into a hilarious uproar of guffaws and, 
infuriated, I returned the compliment by 
pouring a bowl of hot water on Kevork. 
We all had a hilarious time, little realiz- 
ing that this joke would be our last. 
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Presently our patrols brought word that 
we had been spotted by the enemy. Kevork 
Chavoush took his field glasses and watch- 
ed the distance from the rooftop. When 
he returned he looked very worried. We 
all watched his grim face, waiting for his 
orders. “If we engage them here it will 
be a bloody fight,” he said with great con- 
cern. “We must mount our horses and 
make a dash for it across the bridge.” To 
carry out the order I instantly sent Hago 
of Kars, Sagho of Soulouk, the Kurd Has- 
sano and several village braves to seize 
the head of the bridge. It was a perilous 
task. The company had to march through 
the open plain while the enemy, some 
1500 paces from us, was advancing from 
two directions. 


“You will hold the bridge with your 
lives,” I ordered the little company grimly. 
In reply, the intrepid Sagho crossed him- 
self while Hago of Kars kissed me on the 
forhead. The company departed to hold 
the bridge. 

All told there were twelve horses in the 
village and it was a problem who of the 
Fedayis should mount them. Some suggest- 
ed that the leaders take the horses and 
make a dash for it while the remainder of 
the Fedayis stayed behind to defend the 
villagers. It was apparent now that we 
could not avoid the fight. From the rooftops 
we could see the enemy advancing column 
after column, four abreast. Strangely 
enough, this multitude which must have 
been at least three battalions was without 
cavalry which could have seized the roads. 
We were not quite sure if this was a pur- 
suit force or if it were merely moving from 
Moush to Erzerum. 

In this uncertainty we ordered the vil- 
lagers to sit tight in the village. No one 
was to run away from the place, and the 
women and the children were to confine 
themselves to their rooms. The fighters 
were ordered to take their positions on 


designated spots, and never to peep out 
or to fire until the soldiers emerged from 
the highway and without entering the 
village headed for the bridge. When Ke- 
vork gave the signal they were to open fire 
on the crowded ranks. The man who open- 
ed fire before Kevork’s signal would be shot 
on the spot. 

With these preliminary dispositions, Ke- 
vork Chavoush now mapped out his stra- 
tegy of defense. He divided his forces in- 
to three companies who would operate 
from three strategic posts commanding the 
open fields, the highway and the main en- 
trance to the village, thus forming a solid 
triangle. The base of the triangle was the 
Euphrates river. This arrangement exclud- 
ed the small force which guarded the head 
of the bridge. The main post, some 70 paces 
from the highway which commanded the 
approach from the open fields was the 
house of Kutchuk, personally directed by 
Kevork Chavoush himself. A roving force 
of village braves, to be used in emergency 
at the discretion of Kevork was held in 
abeyance as a reserve squad. I had charge 
of the apex of the triangle with a company 
of ten. 

Our total force was a little more than 
80, counting all rifles. Out of the 80 rifles 
20 were second rate or old fashioned, there- 
fore we instructed their holders to spare 
their ammunition and fire only when ab- 
solutely necessary. We had a total of 20 
ten repeater Mauser rifles which served as 
automatic weapons. Aside from the car- 
tridges we carried on our bodies we had 
one day’s ammunition, including 8,000 
rounds which we kept in Soulouk as a re- 
serve supply. This was all we had to oppose 
an imposing enemy force. 

As the Turkish columns pressed within 
50 paces of our positions it became plain 
that these were not troops in transit but 
a clever movement to encircle the village 
and to make the fight as short as possible. 
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Our Fedayis, meanwhile, were chafing at 
the reins. “Let us at them! Give us the or- 
der. What are we waiting for?” 

Our ten repeaters loaded and ready we 
were waiting for the signal. It was a tense 
moment, the air charged with electricity. 
Finally Kevork Chavoush’s shot rang and 
it was as if a mountain of weight had been 
lifted from our chests. We opened a mur- 
derous fusilade on the crowded ranks of 
the soldiers. As the scythe mows down the 
grass so the Turkish troops were being 
decimated. Many were killed instantly and 
many more were thrown into confusion. 
The larger part recoiled in panic from the 
shock of the blow. Intoxicated with the 
victory, we kept shouting, swearing and 
incessantly firing at them, trying to mow 
down the forest of flesh. After a few mo- 
ments of confusion the bugles sounded and 
the soldiers retreated some 1000 paces out 
into the open field. Thus far we had had 
not a single casualty while the enemy 
had left 100 corpses on the field in addition 
to the wounded, Presently they reformed 
their ranks and resumed the attack. 

Having reorganized himself the enemy 
now divided his forces into three parts and 
pressed the attack from three directions: 
one over the highway, the other through 
the open fields, and thet third, marching 
between the two columns, kept pressing on 
slowly and grimly. We fought them off 
desperately and secured our front and right 
flank, but we noticed that our left was ex- 
posed. “Surrender, surrender,” the enemy 
shouted at us. Obviously Kevork Chavoush 
had been dislodged from his position. We 
felt ourselves lost and desperately called on 
Kevork Chavoush to come to our aid. 

Finally in my desperation I turned to 
Elo of Tzronk. “Elo,” I said to him, “we 
can yet win if we recover Kevork’s post. 
Go tell Kevork to attack the enemy in the 
rear. If he is dead, you take charge of the 
attack, otherwise we are lost.” “Ha, Vallah,” 
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was all this lion of a Fedayi said as he 
dashed out with his company. We covered 
his advance. 

Meanwhile they were firing on us from 
all directions. They were almost upon us. 
“Fire, boys, fire, they are getting too close,” 
our Fedayis shout in encouragement. We 
shot down one Chavoush and this made 
the soldiers waver. Yet they continued their 
shouts of “surrender.” It looked like this 
was the end. 

Just when it seemed all was lost, how- 
ever, the miracle happened. We heard the 
voices of Elo, Kuro and Dickran cheering 
us. There was a confusion among the 
enemy. The soldiers under the walls were 
silent. Something queer was going on which 
we did not know. Elo had been counter- 
attacking to recapture the house of Kut- 
chuck, the headquarters of Kevork Cha- 
voush. The enemy was crawling out to 
the safety of the open fields. 

“Vallah, we've had a narrow escape but 
Kevork Chavoush is dead,” Seydo Boghos 
whispered to me. He was an experienced 
Fedayi and knew that Kevork Chavoush 
would never have surrendered the Kut- 
chuck house as long as he was alive. 

This is what had happened to Kevork 
Chavoush. When the enemy approached 
his position from the cemetary, Kaleh who 
was fighting beside Kevork Chavoush was 
shot in both eyes, blinded and dying. Ke- 
vork ordered his men to lower Kaleh from 
the rooftop while he himself kept on fight- 
ing. Just then, as a result of rapid firing, 
the mechanism of his rifle became jammed 
and as he stopped to clear it an enemy 
bullet smashed through his left knee and 
penetrated his side. He fell from the blow. 

“I am going down to help Kaleh,” Ke- 
vork said to his Fedayis, “you fellows stay 
here and hold the fort.” Saying this, he 
crawled on his belly down into the house 
and sat down beside the dying Kaleh. He 
still hoped he could save Kaleh but in 
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this he was doomed to disappointment. In 
a half hour the Turks seized the rooftop 
of the Kutchuck house, driving our boys 
into the street and the rooftops. What Ke- 
vork must have felt at that tragic moment 
no one will even know. He crawled on to a 
dark corner of the barn and lay there 
beside an old well, obviously resolved 
to throw himself into it when the Turk- 
ish soldiers appeared. 


By this time Elo had recaptured the 
Kutchuck house. However, there was no 
strength left in Kevork Chavoush to come 
out, and Elo and his companions were too 
busy fighting to come to his aid. In the 
heat of the melee even forgetting the gods 
is perhaps pardonable. 


The fight continued at a furious pace un- 
til five o'clock when suddenly there was a 
mysterious lull. We could not quite figure 
out the thing. Something peculiar was go- 
ing on which we could not understand. 
We could not tell if the troops on the other 
side of the river were firing on one another, 
or if aid had come to us from the direction 
of Avran. After an hour some 200-300 
mounted troops started to race on our posi- 
tions from the Monastery of St. Kevork. It 
was a beautiful sight to pick them off one 
by one with our ten repeaters. After fifteen 
minutes of this they left us alone. Darkness 
fell and all was quiet again. But presently 
we espied black spots on the distant hori- 
zon. The Turks had brought their artillery 
to complete what they had been unable 
to accomplish with their infantry and cav- 
alry. 


We were caught in a tight ring, and what 
with the artillery in action, our end seemed 
certain. We had to make a dash for it in 
the night. But we had to do something to 
save Kaleh and Kevork, the two wounded 
lions of Taron. The Kutchuck house had 
changed hands several times. We made one 
last sally in the dark, recaptured the house 


and carried Kaleh and Kevork on our backs 
to the river bank. 


The villagers, old and young, were now 
assembled at the river bank. We still held 
the bridge head. To facilitate the escape of 
the people I now formed a suicide squad. 
I turned to Dickran of Alichan and said to 
him, “You are going to save these people 
or perish in the attempt. We shall proceed 
along the river bank while you, with five 
Fedayis, will hold the Kutchuck house. 
After that you are on your own. May God 
be with you, my brave.” 


“I am at your command,” Dickran replied 
without batting an eye. We embraced and 
kissed and he departed on his suicide mis- 


sion. 


Lazar of Shenik was seated between 
Kaleh and Kevork Chavoush, Seydo Boghos 
was leaning against the wall. When I ap- 
proached the latter he said to me, “Kaleh 
is dead, but Kevork is still alive.” I ordered 
them to strap Kevork on to a horse and 
throw Kaleh’s body into the Euphrates. It 
was a heavy order but we had no time to 
lose. Lazar held the hands of his oldest 
comrade in arms, tenderly kissed his blood 
covered face, Kupro held him by the legs, 
and with heavy hearts they threw Kaleh 
into the cold waters. 


ete te} 


Kevork Chavoush, mounted on a horse, 
was delirious from exhaustion and loss of 
blood. We were in such a hurry we could 
not even listen to his pitiful babblings. Our 
vanguard of ten Fedayis led by Lazar set 
the pace, I followed with my company of 
20, then came Kevork Chavoush and his 
escort followed by the villagers, some 120 
households, with the exception of 8-10 old 
women and one or two wounded. The rear- 
guard of 40 Fedayis led by Mukhik, Elo 
and Mosik completed the caravan. We 
marched silently in the darkness of the 
night with orders not to fire on the soldiers 
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even if a few of us were killed in order not 
to betray our presence. 


We made the bridge but we could not 
cross it because the Turkish soldiers held 
the other bank. We made a detour along 
the bank of the river and having gone 
through the second cordon of the enemy we 
finally reached the village of Shashghaltagh 
where we called a halt to take stock of our 
situation. 


Meanwhile Dickran’s squad was making 
such a furious din in Soulouk that the 
enemy had never suspected our departure. 
I sought out Kevork Chavoush to see how 
he was doing. Rouben of Moush assured 
me that he was still alive and could under- 
stand everything. To reassure Rouben I 
told him Kevork’s wounds were light and 
that he would be all right in a week. I turn- 
ed to Kevork and said to him assuringly, 
“Do you know, Kevork, we are saved.” I 
kept kissing him. He turned to me and said 
in a faint voice, “Is it you, Rouben? I am 
finished. Do not jeopardize your company 
for the sake of one man. You keep on go- 
ing. I leave Yeghso and my son Vardges 
in your trust.” Vardges was his son from 
his wife Yeghso. Time was precious and we 
had to hurry, so despite his wish, we took 
him on our backs and started to move. 


At the outskirts of the village of Shash- 
ghaltagh I told the people to scatter, every 
man for himself. I was now all alone with 
my company of 22 and the dying Kevork. 
I took stock of the situation and saw that 
we were hemmed in a tight triangle. On 
one side was the village of Soulouk which 
swarmed with the Turkish troops, on the 
other side were the swollen waters of the 
rivers Meghraged and Euphrates. Since 
few of our company were good swimmers 
the crossing presented a grave problem. 
Besides, there was Kevork Chavoush who 
was utterly helpless. An attempt to procure 
inflated bladders and rafts netted only six 
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bladders and one raft. Meanwhile we had 
hidden Kevork Chavoush in the bullrush, 
guarded by Sagho of Soulouk, Churo and 
Mesrob. Accordingly, I changed my plans. 
I divided my company into two parts, those 
who could swim and those who could not. 
I sent the latter back toward the enemy 
line, to make the highway and then head 
for the town of Pertak. I sent Kevork of 
Shashghaltagh to pick up Kevork Chavoush 
and take him across the river with the 
available raft. The rest of the company, 
six good swimmers and three clumsy fel- 
lows like me challenged the swelling 
waters and by one o'clock in the night 
made the other side completely exhausted. 


In the morning we reached a chapel near 
the small village which was called Suntz- 
noot where we built a fire, dried our clothes 
and took a much needed rest. We hid 
there until evening when the villagers came 
to see us and invited us to their homes. 
We were guests at the home of Avak, the 
village chief. It was a sad and dismal gath- 
ering. The villagers were in mourning, the 
women were crying and the men drew 
on their pipes with pensive faces and 
heavy hearts. Kevork Chavoush was no 
more. The hero of Moush, the champion 
of the people, the avenging angel of the 
Taron Plateau was dead. We were orphans 
all. 


Meanwhile we had left Kevork Chavoush 
in the bullrush, waiting for the arrival of 
the raft which would take him across the 
Euphrates. The raft had been delayed and 
Mesrob, one of his guards, seeing that the 
soldiers were getting closer, moved Kevork 
deeper into the bulrush. When Mesrob 
returned with the raft he could not find 
Kevork and returned to the village heart- 
broken. 


At sunrise Kevork Chavoush passed 
away. At noon the soldiers came across a 
woman in the bullrush and from her they 
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found out Kevork’s hiding place. They 
finally located Sagho and Churo and Ke- 
vork’s body. Kevork was leaning against the 
reeds, a sheaf of reed tightly clenched in 
his fist. Apparently he had died in great 
suffering. 


The soldiers did not disgrace the body 
of Kevork Chavoush., On the contrary, they 
put it in a cart and took it to the city. As 
it was told to me, the soldiers, the official 
circles and the people turned out to watch 
the body of the dead hero with great ad- 
miration and respect. They put down the 
details of his death, laved his body and 
delivered it to the Armenian Prelacy of 
Moush. With profound sorrow and mourn- 
ing the Prelacy buried the body of Ke- 
vork Chavoush in the Goghoutogh Ceme- 
tery of Moush, alongside the bodies of 
Kourken, Dickran, Rouben and former 
Fedayi heroes. Kevork Chavoush was more 
fortunate than the others. He was not dis- 
graced by the Turks in his death, as they 
had done to Serop Pasha. He was given 
a burial worthy of his undying fame. 

The battle of Soulouk occurred on May 
27, 1907, and lasted until the morning of 
the 28th. There was something symbolic 
in the day. Exactly eleven years to the day 
there was to be born the Independent Re- 
public of Armenia, the final consummation 
of the blood and the sacrifice of the galaxy 
of Armenian heroes like the immortal Ke- 
vork Chavoush. 

Our losses, besides Kevork Chavoush, 
were Kaleh and Hago, 18 braves from the 
village, and 23 from the people. Of the 
17 Fedayis who took part in the battle three 
were killed and eleven were wounded. 
Only four of them escaped unscathed. One 
of these was the Kurd Hassano who fought 
like a true Fedayi. Besides this we had lost 
a whole village whose people were uproot- 
ed and their property was looted, although 
the government later returned the fugi- 
tives to their homes and repaired much of 
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the damage, thanks to the intervention of 
the German, Russian and English consuls 
who made a personal investigation on the 
spot. 

The enemy losses were far greater. Kill- 
ed were one Turkish Pasha, the famous 
Keoseh Binbashi, two captains, five Mula- 
zims, one army doctor and one chief of 
police. Their names were officially an- 
nounced but the number of the killed sol- 
diers was kept a secret. The people said 
the number of the dead was close to 4-500, 
besides the wounded. 

The whole Turkish population was in 
mourning over the death of Keoseh Bin- 
bashi. He was to the Turks what Kevork 
Chavoush had been to the Armenians. And 
there was a strange coincidence in the 
deaths of these two worthy foes. My brief 
acquaintance with Keoseh Binbashi would 
not permit me to rejoice in his death, but 
the Fedayis were plainly elated, and per- 
haps it was due to his death that we re- 
mained alive. He had been killed in the 
afternoon, at the very moment when we 
were hard pressed and the enemy could 
easily have driven us into the river. When 
the Binbashi died the soldiers wavered and 


we were saved. 


Some said Keoseh Binbashi died from a 
bullet of Kevork Chavoush but this is 
wrong, because Kevork had fallen from our 
ranks when Keoseh was killed. Some said 
he fell by the bullets of Muko and Seydo, 
but this too is wrong since they were fight- 
ing beside me and none of us knew that 
Keoseh was fighting against us. Many said 
he fell by my bullet, but this too is wrong. 
All of my Fedayis learned only three days 
later that Keoseh had fought against us. 
It would come closer to the truth if we 
presumed that Keoseh fell in the general 
fusilade. Whatever the facts, through a 
misunderstanding, his death was ascribed 
to me, and since he was a Pasha, as the 
killer of the Pasha, the Kurds and the Turks 
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honored me with the exalted title of 
“Pasha,” a sobriquet which has clung to 
me to this day. Apparently it will take 
nothing short of a resurrection of a dead 
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Pasha to rid me of this Turkish title. 

The Battle of Soulouk was the theme of 
many Armenian, Turkish and Kurdish 
songs which are not forgotten to this day. 





FIRST LOSS 


The very hour is deaf: 
No voice can reach 
The thin steep corridors 


Of the new grief. 


Small comfort lies in words, 
Oh heart, but small relief 
To know no tears again 
Will well so deep, so deep. 


Though at a future loss 
You stand the same, 

Your lips will form again 
This first, this soundless name. 


A BRANCH 


OF OLIVEWOOD 
If you plant the branch 


Of olivewood 


Your grandmother had kept 
Would it grow to be 


An olive tree 


With branches winter-swept? 
And would northern birds 


Fruit pecking 


Find globules of green fruit 
And wonder at the tart-bland taste 
Newborn of ancient root? 




















@ CHURCHMAN — OR POLITICIAN? 


POLITICAL SOPHISTRIES OF 
AN ARMENIAN 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


Who Are Those Who Chase Illusions? 

Since the election of Zareh I as Catholicos 
of the Cilician See the leaders of the anti- 
Dashnak and pro-Soviet factions, lay or 
clergy, have kicked up a furore under the 
specious pretext that the unity and the 
independence of the Armenian Church 
have been jeopardized by the Dashnaks. 
Because the newly elected Catholicos is 
friendly to the Dashnaks, they contend, he 
is likely to become their political tool. 

Strangely enough, these men are reluctant 
to see that the Armenian Church, through 
its central institution of Etchmiadzin, al- 
ready has become a tool of an anti-religious 
and atheistic political power—the Soviet 
government—and they themselves are doing 
their best to extend the Soviet control over 
the Armenian churches of the free world, 
including the Catholicosate of Cilicia. 

An idea of the type of patriotic or nation- 
alistic sophistry with which the leaders of 
the anti-Dashnak reactionary factions try to 
justify their course is given by an article 
written by Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, 
former Prelate of the anti-Dashnak faction 
in U.S.A., published in the Armenian lang- 
uage periodical “Housharar,” supposedly 
a non-political organizational organ, the 
salient parts of which have been translated 
and published in the “Armenian Guardian,” 
the youth organ of their church. 

Curiously enough, this high ranking 
clergyman who tries to assure us that he is 
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CLERGYMAN 


far from interested in politics, without res- 
ervations, makes categonial political judg- 
ments and issues political directives to the 
Armenian communities of the whole world. 
In the opinion of Archbishop Nersoyan 
the existence of Soviet Armenia imposes a 
radical change in the political aims and 
general direction of the Armenian people. 
“The monumental fact of the Armenian gov- 
ernment, whatever the basis of its political 
ideals and aims,” he writes, “renders any 
national or political activity on the part of 
the Armenian communities of abroad both 
meaningless and unrealistic. As a result of 
this reality, the fate of Armenia and her 
people is once and forever placed in the 
hands of the mass of the Armenian people 
which resides on the soil of Armenia.” 


These views are nothing new, of course. 
For more than thirty years, in various forms 
they have been expressed hundreds of times 
in the pages of the Ramgavar, “Progres- 
sive”, Hunchak and other pro-Soviet papers. 
The fact however that these same views are 
now being reiterated by a high ranking 
clergyman who poses as a political “neutral” 
and who says he is distant from politics is 
worthy of special attention. It is with this 
type of sophistries that an important seg- 
ment of the Armenian clergy is now try- 
ing to justify its pro-Soviet conduct. 

It follows that Archbishop Nersoyan, like 
the Ramgavar and other anti-Dashnak ele- 
ments before him, accepts as an indispu- 
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table fact that today there exists in Soviet 
Armenia a truly “Armenian government,” 
something which is absolutely not so. The 
whole world knows that Armenia, from 
the day the Soviet took over, has been gov- 
erned from Moscow, and that the Armenian 
people does not enjoy any sort of cultural, 
economic, political or spiritual autonomy. 
The thing which Archbishop Nersoyan calls 
“an Armenian government” is nothing but a 
group of officials with Armenian names ab- 
solutely dependent on the insufferable 
tyranny of Moscow, forced to serve meticul- 
ously its directives under penalty of death. 

As a matter of fact it was not the people 
of Armenia which executed the bloody 
purges over a period of years but it was 
Moscow with its Stalins and Khrushchevs 
whose will has been and still is absolute. 
Certainly it was not the people of Armenia 
which appointed premiers of Armenia, and 
later by a stroke of its whim “liquidated” 
them, as for instance, Sahak Ter Gabrielian, 
Aghassi Khanchian, Amatouni, Arutinov 
and the others. From the day the Red 
army invaded Armenia to February, 1921, 
when it crushed the people’s rebellion, the 
people of Armenia has had no say in the 
determination of its fate. 


In view of these facts it is pertinent to 
ask: Is this the “monumental reality” which, 
in the opinion of Archbishop Nersoyan, 
renders any political activity on the part 
of the Armenians of abroad “meaningless 
and unrealistic?” 


Archbishop Nersoyan should have known 
by now that, not only the people of Arme- 
nia, but any people under the Soviet yoke 
has not even a vestige of political, eco- 
nomic, cultural or spiritual freedom but is 
doomed to a state of abject slavery. There- 
fore, to say that a people so woefully 
helpless and impotent directs its own des- 
tiny is contrary to the truth and is absolute- 
ly unpardonable. It should be plain to Arch- 
bishop Nersoyan that it is this precise plight 
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of the Armenian people which imposes a 
supreme duty on the Armenians of the free 
world to employ all possible means to 
hasten to the aid of their kinsmen in Ar- 
menia to enable them to become the real 
masters of their destiny. 


Of course, no one is so simple-minded to- 
day as to believe that the people of Ar- 
menia is in a position to recapture its lib- 
erty of its own power and resources. But 
it is clear that Armenia never will be free 
if the Armenian people do not struggle to 
help effect that freedom. Fortunately, Ar- 
menians are not alone in their struggle for 
liberation. There is a host of other peoples 
of kindred fate, suffering under the Soviet 
yoke, who are its natural allies in the 
common fight for liberation. Moreover, they 
have on their side the entire resources of 
the free world, the free nations of the world 
whom the Soviet menaces. 


Archbishop Nersoyan absolutely denies 
these ringing, indisputable and universally 
known facts and, on the contrary, sees 
in Armenia “an Armenian government” 
which, as a matter of fact, does not exist, 
and a people which is “the master of its 
destiny,” which is a complete reversal of 
the truth. 


Archbishop Nersoyan is not so naive as 
sincerely to believe that the people of Ar- 
menia and the Moscow-imposed function- 
aries, be they ministers or commissars, are 
the same thing, no matter how high sound- 
ing their titles. To contend, therefore, that 
the Armenians of the dispersion render the 
greatest service to Armenia and her people 
by avoiding a contraposition with the So-- 
viet and her policies is a downright betray- 
al of the Armenian people and is unpardon- 
able. Archbishop Nersoyan should have un- 
derstood by now that anyone who is a sin- 
cere friend of the Armenian people cannot 
at the same time condone a government 
imposed upon them by an alien tyrannical 
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power, even if these functionaries bear Ar- 
menian names. 

If Archbishop Nersoyan had been realis— 
tic about Soviet Armenia and not a dream- 
er he should have perceived by now that 
the Moscow-appointed functionaries in Ar- 
menia cannot, even if they so wish, defend 
the interests of the Armenian people, at the 
risk of their heads, as was the case with the 
Khanchians and the Sahak Ter Gabrielians 
who had the temerity to deviate from the 
Moscow line. 

Therefore, those who chase chimeras are 
not the ones who, like the Dashnaks, fail to 
see any “Armenian government,” or who 
recognize the fact that the Armenian peo- 
ple are not the “masters of their own des- 
tiny”, but those who, like Archbishop Ner- 
soyan, offer to the public their wishful 
thinking as irrefutable facts and mislead 
the Armenian people on those false 
premises, 


Whose Political Activity is Detrimental? 

It is noteworthy that Archbishop Nersoyan 
considers the political activities of the Ar- 
menians of abroad exceedingly dangerous 
and harmful, to say nothing of its being 
“meaningless and unrealistic”. “In the dis- 
persion,” he writes, “the prosecution of 
political activities not only is a needless 
waste of energy, but it is a dangerous and 
deadly occupation for the Armenians of 
abroad.” 

Herein Archbishop Nersoyan differs, at 
least in words, from his fellow-traveler 
Ramgavars, the “Progressives” and the 
Hunchaks. While the latter generally are 
not opposed to politico-national activities 
in the dispersion if only these activities are 
not directed against the Soviet, Archbishop 
Nersoyan, at least theoretically, is opposed 
to any sort of political activities in the dis- 
persion. 

What is no less noteworthy, while the 
Ramgavar - “Progressive” - Hunchak leaders 
see no harm in indulging in pro-Soviet ac- 


tivities and see only harm in Dashnaks’ anti- 
Soviet policy, Archbishop Nersoyan is not 
concerned in the least with the harm which 
might redound to the people of Armenia as 
a result of such activity but is chiefly con- 
cerned with the condition of the Armenian 
communities of the dispersion whose very 
existence, in his opinion, might be jeopar- 
dized by any Armenian political or national 
activity abroad. 

This unexpected concern of Archbishop 
Nersoyan is indeed curious, and unexpected 
because he saw no such danger in Armenian 
political activity when he was in England 
and when he was Prelate in America, and 
therefore he did not shun political exhibi- 
tions which manifestly favored the Soviet 
government or the communist movement. 
Of such a nature, for instance, was his ill- 
famed booklet in which he tried to reconcile 
the underlying forces and the motives of 
Christianity and Communism, or when he 
presided over the infamous Armenian 
World Congress in 1947 in New York, a 
Congress which manifestly was organized 
by the Soviet government’s agents as a 
medium of communist propaganda. 


No less striking are the reasons which 
Archbishop Nersoyan advances to induce 
the Armenian communities of abroad to put 
an end, once and forever, to any kind of 
political activity. First he would have us 
believe that “those governments under 
whom the Armenians live as citizens will 
not tolerate it”. Why? “Because the Arme- 
nians of these countries, as citizens, auto- 
matically and by local law, are regarded as 
individuals who have abandoned any idea 
of indulging in any kind of policy other 
than politics which are innate to these 
countries.” 

Archbishop Nersoyan should have known, 
ot course, that the citizens of free countries 
are not necessarily bound to espouse the 
local policies. They even can follow policies 
which are opposed to the local governments 
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since, as citizens, they enjoy the rights of 
free speech, press, religion and public as- 
sembly. This is an absolute fact especially 
in such countries as the United States, 
France, Western Germany, Austria and 
Italy where even the communists who are 
enemies of their “bourgeois” governments’ 
publish their newspapers, organize Commu- 
nist cells, and pursue the communist propa- 
ganda. 

True, the situation is somewhat different 
in the Middle Eastern countries, such as 
Iran, Iraq, Turkey and the Arabic countries. 
But even there, although the communists 
are officially outlawed, but under various 
specious names they freely, and at times 
without restraint, continue their political 
propaganda. Witness the limitless liberty 
which the pro-Soviet Ramgavars, the Hun- 
chaks and the “Progressives” enjoy in these 
countries. 

Therefore, at least as long as the present 
cold war continues, the activities of Ar- 
menian political parties, despite Archbishop 
Nersoyan’s opinion, do not jeopardize the 
fate of the Armenian communities of the 
free world and the Middle East. 


The situation may change, however, once 
a war breaks out. But in this case it will 
be only the political factions which beat 
the Soviet drums which will jeopardize 
the existence of the Armenian commu- 
nities in the free world. 

If Archbishop Nersoyan had not really 
been the friend of the Soviet and the com- 
munists, had he not been the enemy of the 
Dashnaks as his record shows, had he been 
‘sincere, he would have insisted that not all 
Armenian political activities in the dis- 
persion jeopardize the Armenian com- 
munities of abroad but solely the activi- 
ties of those political factions—the Ramga- 
vars, the Hunchaks and the “Progressives” 
—who for the past thirty years have been 
chained to the Soviet chariot. This is true 
because they and they alone constitute a 
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part of the Soviet “fifth columns” which 
Red Moscow has cleverly organized and re- 
tains in the free countries of the West and 
the East to undermine their governments. 

As to the political activities of the Dash- 
naks in the free world, every well informed 
person knows that, ever since the beginning 
of the Soviet tyranny, it has been anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist, and consequently, in 
reality it has never contravened the vital 
interests and the basic policies of these 
free countries where the Armenian commu- 
nities are established. 

Moreover, it may be boldly contended, 
were it not for the Dashnak organizations 
in the Armenian communities of the world, 
the entire Armenian population of the dis- 
persion would have become a part of the 
Soviet fifth column, thus putting them in 
mortal danger in the event of a war. 

Archbishop Nersoyan and his sympathiz- 
ers are so blinded by their bitter hatred 
of the Dashnaks that they cannot see the 
salvational role of the Dashnaks in our com- 
munities of the dispersion. Had they not 
been blind they would have seen and un- 
derstood that the governments of the coun- 
tries where the Armenians reside do not 
disapprove of Dashnak activities because 
the Dashnak organization’s policy, like 
theirs, is anti-soviet and anti-communist, 
and because the Dashnaks’ fight for a Free 
and Independent Armenia in no sense con- 
travenes or crosses their vital interests or 
their basic policies. 

Freedom loving Armenians, led by Dash- 
nakzutyun, never jeopardize themselves as 
long as they cooperate with the free world 
in their struggle for the liberation of Ar- 
menia from the Soviet yoke. 


Reducing a Nation 
to a Religious Community! 
After solemnly absolving the Armenian 
communities of abroad from any obligation 
of Armenian national or political activity 
Archbishop Nersoyan issues the following 
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verdict: “Those Armenians of abroad who 
today entertain such a duty, by thinking 
and feeling still live in the pre-first world 
war era, and having severed their feet from 
the solid ground, are chasing chimeras”. 
And instead of advising the Armenian peo- 
ple to keep pace with the times and to ad- 
vance a step forward, he calls on them to 
go back even farther. He says: 

“The Armenians of the dispersion must 
return to the wisdom and the sanity of the 
era which preceded the 19th century revo- 
lution and become a religious community, 
preserving their church their noblest in- 
heritance.” 

In other words, if the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation against which his criti- 
cism undoubtedly is directed is only 40-50 
years behind the times, and this is already 
out-dated, Archbishop Nersoyan feels that 
either Armenians in the dispersion were to 
go back 80-100 years, they would be keep- 
ing pace with the times, and will not be 
chasing Chimeras! 


We have never been of those who deny 
the importance of the church and religion, 
especially as applied to the Armenian na- 
tion. In the preservation of our dispersed 
communities of the world the church un- 
doubtedly exerts a highly important in- 
fluence and its role is undeniable. But we 
cannot agree with Archbishop Nersoyan 
and like thinkers that the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church can become the:sole anchor of 
the Armenian people in these days. It is im- 
possible to turn back the wheel of history. 
In our times the church can never be the 
power which it once was—a power which 
can lead the Armenia people politically, as 
it did in the course of centuries when the 
Armenian people lost their independence. 

We must not forget, first of all, that we 
live at a time when all the peoples of the 
world including all the backward nations 
are striving to become the masters of their 
destiny. They all want to become free and 


independent. And the Armenian can be 
no exception to the rule. Very naturally, he 
too wants to be rid of alien tyranny. There- 
fore, whether in the homeland or abroad, 
the Armenian can never give up his right 
and his responsibility to pursue his supreme 
national aims. 

Likewise, we must not forget that we 
live at a time when communism has con- 
quered an important segment of the globe, 
that communism is a sworn enemy of all re- 
ligion, and that this sinister power is poison- 
ing the minds of men through conspiracy, 
subversion, and its atheistic, immoral propa- 
bganda. 

The question is, at a time and under cir- 
cumstances like this, how can we expect 
that in a climate which has been corrupted 
by the Soviet’s fifth column the Armenians 
ot the dispersion can resume their patri- 
archal mode of life which prevailed 80-100 
years ago and become a purely religious 
community with the church as its sole bul- 
wark? Is it not preposterous that the Ar- 
menian should constitute the sole exception 
in the world by living without political or- 
ganizations? 


Lastly, we must bear in mind that the 
approximately 3 million Armenians who live 
in the Soviet Union are not centered around 
their church and do not operate under its 
aegis. Archbishop Nersoyan cannot fail to 
realize that this mass population of the 
homeland is deprived of a national church 
organization such as never before in the 
past. He cannot fail to know that in the 
homeland, behind the Iron Curtain, the 
scant few existing religious communities are 
tolerated by the Soviet, and Etchmiadzin is 
maintained solely in order to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the Armenians of the dis- 
persion and to enmesh them in the So- 
viet web. 

Consequently, even if the Armenians of 
the dispersion are tempted to follow Arch- 
bishop Nersoyan’s advice, the plight of the 
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3 million Armenians of the homeland will 
never inspire them to become a purely re- 
ligious community as they were 80 to 100 
years ago. Moreover, the atheistic Soviet 
agents will never tolerate the creation of an 
independent minded church among the Ar- 
menians of abroad, especially since on the 
Mother Throne of Etchmiadzin is seated a 
man who enjoys all the rights and privileges 
of the Catholicos of All Armenians but who, 
unfortunately, is not free to exercise these 
rights but is forced to carry out the dictates 
of a godless tyranny. Catholicos Vazgen 
Baljian’s trip to Beirut immediately after 
his election to subordinate the traditionally 
free and independent Catholicosate of An- 
telias and to bring it under the Soviet’s con- 
trol, to throw the communities abroad in- 
to turmoil, and his subsequent report in 
Moscow are devastating cases in point. 


Can the Armenian Clergy Remain 
Politically Neutral? 

The tragedy of Archbishop Nersoyan and 
his likes is that, partly through their politi- 
cal ignorance and partly through the seamy 
side of their character, they have become 
the tools of that particular sinister force 
called Soviet tyranny which is the sworn 
enemy of the Armenian church. If the 
Nersoyans had stood on the dignity of their 
calling they would have become the in- 
veterate foes of that particular tyranny, and 
not the foes of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. 

This is true because, while the Dashnaks 
are the Soviet’s enemy primarily by reason 
of political considerations, the Nersoyans, 
as the servants of the church, should have 
opposed that godless tyranny at least for 
religious and moral reasons. Is it not true 
that the Red Moscow which crushed the 
free and independent Armenia also has 
crushed the Armenian church. 

We naturally cannot demand nor expect 
that all the Armenian clergy behind the 
Irop Curtain should stand on their high 


calling because we can neither demand nor 
expect that they all should become martyrs 
or heroes. But we have a right to demand 
and expect that: at least the Armenian 
clergy of the free world should recognize 
the nature of the godless Soviet tyranny and 
prevent it from taking control of the Ar- 
menian churches of the free world. 

Unfortunately the Nersoyans not only re- 
fuse to recognize the greatest enemy of the 
Armenian church but they use all their re- 
sources to mislead the Armenians of the 
dispersion by presenting the Soviet as the 
friend and protector of the Armenian 
church behind the Iron Curtain. They 
would have us believe that the Armenian 
church is a free institution in the Soviet 
Union and that the incumbent of Etchmiad- 
zin is a free and independent spiritual head. 

Moreover, instead of trying to disengage 
the Etchmiadzin dioceses of the dispersion 
from the disruptive and ruinous Soviet con- 
trol, Nersoyan and the high ranking Arme- 
nian clergy of similar sympathies under 
the pretext of neutrality, stop at nothing 
to bring even the dioceses of the Cilician 
Catholicosate under the Soviet control. 
They do this knowing full well that the 
adherents of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church of abroad would have difficulty in 
finding priests and Vardapets who could 
administer to the spiritual needs of their 
flock without any apprehension from the 
Soviet ogre. 


It is interesting to note the contrast be- 
the attitudes of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation and the Armenian clergy 
as regards the Soviet. While the Dash- 
naks see the Soviet government as the 
greatest enemy of the Armenian people, 
most of the high-ranking Armenian clergy, 
as well as the Ramgavars, the Huntchaks, 
and the “Progressives” look upon the Dash- 
nak as the greatest enemy of the Armenia, 
not the Soviet. Nothing dismays the Ner- 
soyans and his sympathetic clergy so much 
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as the prospect of the Armenian churches 
of the dispersion falling under the con- 
trol of Dashnak sympathizers. 

This is strange indeed when we consider 
that the Nersoyans not only do not fear 
but they greatly rejoice when the Arme- 
nian churches of the dispersion are taken 
over by the Ramgavars, the Hunchaks and 
the “Progressives,” although these people 
for the past 35 years have been the staunch- 


_ est champions of Soviet tyranny which has 


crushed the Armenian church in the Soviet 
Union, has seized the estates of the church, 
has liquidated a great segment of the Ar- 
menian clergy through execution and im- 
prisonment, which strangled to death the 
venerable Armenian Catholicos, Khoren 
Archbishop Muradbekian, and which, last- 
ly, has reduced Etchmiadzin into a tool of 
its conspiratorial aims to conquer the world. 
In an English language letter written as 
late as 1952, the photostatic copy of which 
was published by an anti-Dashnak rene- 
gade, Archbishop Nersoyan wrote: 

“The Dashnaks’ fight against the church 
has no other aim but to take it over and 
utilize its authority for its factional objec- 
tives. They (the Dashnaks) try to alienate 
the Armenian people from the Armenian 
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church wherever they cannot dominate 
them, in order thus to insure the loyalty of 
their followers.” 

Paradoxically enough, Archbishop Ner- 
soyan has never raised any objections nor 
has expressed any apprehensions when the 
Soviet agents, with the support of the Ram- 
gavars, the Hunchaks and the “Progres- 
sives” have ferociously fought against the 
Armenian church in those regions where 
they could not dominate, such as the 
Catholicosate of Cilicia and to a certain de- 
gree, in North America. Archbishop Ner- 
sayan not only did not oppose these ele- 
ments but supported them for years while 
they fought against the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. 

Today Archbishop Nersoyan apparently 
has understood at least in part the absurd 
contradiction of his position. That perhaps 
is the reason why he speaks today in the 
name of “neutrality.” But, as we have seen, 
in the grim reality of today it is an absolute 
chimera for the Armenian clergy to preach 
and propagate political neutrality among 
the believers. By playing “neutrality,” Arch- 
bishop merely fools himself. Or is he per- 
haps trying to cover his pro-Soviet position 
which assuredly isfar from “Neutrality?” 








@ THOUGHTS OF A GREAT PAINTER: 


II. Musings on Life 
and Art 


By Hovser PusHMAN 


Great artists seldom make good teachers. They find 
that students will only follow those who deal in 
formulas and great artists have no formulas. 


It is easier to copy a masterpiece than nature, 
which is ever changeable and eludes man’s efforts 
to probe her secrets. 


When you are in rhythm with the dance of life, 
everything leaps on tiptoe. 


When an inspiration overflows, the time has come to 
act and to create. 


An intriguingly planned composition becomes 
an enchanted maze, wherein the eye enters and gets lost in wonder. 


When my studio is filled with spirit-distilled 
silences, my canvas starts to speak. 


Each painting has an intelligence of its own that 
seeks fulfillment just as the one who paints it. 


(34) 
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Muddled hues emanate from muddled minds. 


The stiff application of rules has stunted 
many a genius. 


The process of painting should be one 
continuous act performed in the heat of 
inspiration without intermission or pause. 


Sometimes I will complete a painting and 

suddenly find it pleasing in only one 

detail . . then I am compelled to erase the 

entire image with the exception of that 

foundation effect . . which becomes the seed 

of an inspiration that flowers with a ; 
resurrected glory. 


An artist should be a free soul, a completely 
unencumbered entity. The moment he allies 
himself with a school and set attitudes, he 
has forfeited his birthright and he has 
chained himself to an advantage-seeking 
ideology. 


The modern approach to painting is one of reckless 
experimentation which licenses all forms of 
liberties and justifies unpardonable aberrations. 


Modern “masterpieces” seek to confuse and provoke 
. . they flurry up more ideas from critics and 
spectators than the artist ever put into them. 


Oftentimes dealers are forced to out-paint 
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artists with colorful phrases in the attempt to dispose 
of their questionable offspring. 
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@ FROM THE PAGES OF HISTORY: 


The Armenian Question and US. 
Foreign Policy and Public Opinion 


BY MARGUERITE BARGAMIAN 


Mistreatment of the American mission- 
aries during the 1894-96 massacres prompt- 
ed President Grover Cleveland to turn his 
attention to the problem. On December 8, 
1894 the Senate presented a resolution to 
the President as follows: 


Resolved, Thac the President be requested, if 
in his judgment it be not incompatible with the 
public interest, to communicate to the Senate any 
information he may have received in regard to 
alleged cruelties committed upon Armenians in 
Turkey, and especially whether any such cruel- 
ties have been committed upon citizens who 
have declared their intention to become natura- 
lized in this country or upon persons because 
of their being Christians.! 

This resolution is interesting in that it 
indicates an awareness, at least, of the 
fact that a Christian people were being 
persecuted. President Cleveland replied to 
the resolution on December 11, 1894. He 
stated that he had no information con- 
cerning cruelties except that derived from 
newspapers, statements from the Turkish 
government denying the cruelties, and two 
telegraphic reports from the United States 
minister at Constantinople. 


The reports from the American minister 
proved the fact of the atrocities. Since this 
changed the former circumstances concern- 
ing Turco-American relationships, Cleve- 
land decided to send a Mr. Jewett, United 
States Consul at Sivas, in Turkish Arme- 


1 James D, Richardson, ed. A Compilation of 
the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789. 
1897. Vol. IX. p. 557. 


(37) 


nia, to the scene of the alleged atrocities, 
not for the purpose of joining with any 
other government in an investigation and 
report, but in the hope that he might be 
able to inform the American government 
as to the exact truth. 

A year passed, and in his third annual 
Message to Congress, President Cleveland 
again directed his attention to the Arme- 
nians: 


Occurrences in Turkey have continued to ex- 
cite concern.? 


In his usual conservative fashion, the 
President mentioned the atrocities and 
promised the safekeeping of American citi- 
zens in Turkey who might be subject to 
certain indignities. Although he did not 
mention any hope of relief for the perse- 
cuted Armenians, in a manner typical of 
the period he did say: 


By treaty several of the most powerful Euro- 
pean powers have secured a right and have as- 
sumed a duty not only in behalf of their own 
citizens and in furtherance of their own inter- 
ests, but as agents of the Christian world. Their 
right is to enforce such conduct of Turkish gov- 
ernment as will restrain fanatical brutality, and 
if this fails their duty is to so interfere as to 
insure against such occurrences in Turk- 
ey as have lately shocked civilization. The powers 
declare this right and this duty to be theirs alone, 
and it is earnestly hoped that prompt and ef- 
fective action on their part will not be delayed.? 


In the manner typical of the isolationist 


2 Ibid., p. 637. 
83 Ibid., p. 638. 
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feeling in the country, nothing had been 
promised to the Armenians, but Cleveland 
had expressed hope that the European 
powers would carry out some form of 
justice. 

On December 7, 1896, in his fourth mess- 
age to Congress, the President showed 
more concern about the conditions in Tur- 
key. Although he promised nothing, he 
showed sincere regret. The American mis- 
sionaries were being protected to the best 
of the government’s ability, and at last the 
impact of these injustices to the Armenians 
had reached the President. He said that he 
wished he could say that the situation had 
been alleviated. 


Instead, however, of welcoming a softened dis- 
position or protective intervention, we have been 
afflictd by continued and not infrequent reports 
of the wanton destruction of homes and the 
bloody butchery of men, women, and children, 
made martyrs to their profession of Christian 
faith.4 

This fact did not, however, alter his feel- 
ings about United States policy toward the 
situation. United States efforts in protecting 
American citizens, especially the mission- 
aries, would not be relaxed, but the deep 
feeling and sympathy aroused among the 
American people could not be allowed to 
blind their reason and judgment. This was, 
in effect, a policy of non-interference, al- 
though some measure of help was afforded 
by protection of Armenian refugees in 
American ports. The President’s faith in 
other nations is expressed in the following: 


I do not believe that the present somber pros- 
pect in Turkey will be long permitted to offend 
the sight of Christendom. It so mars the humane 
and enlightened civilization that belongs to the 
close of the nineteenth century that it seems 
hardly possible that the earnest demand of good 
people throughout the Christian world for its cor- 
rective treatment will remain unanswered.5 


As can been seen, nothing tangible had 
been achieved through the Cleveland Ad- 





4 Ibid., p. 715. 
5 Ibid., p. 716, 


ministration. At this period in American 
history, however, the value of the recogni- 
tion of the Armenian Question cannot be 
discounted. 

A step further was taken during the The- 
odore Roosevelt Adminstration. In Septem- 
ber, 1904, an Armenian delegation repre- 
senting the Armenian Catholicos Khrimian, 
Patriarch of all Armenians, and led by Arch- 
bishop Sarajian, Prelate of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, was received by the 
President. He received the delegation cor- 
dially and expressed sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of the Armenian people. An aware- 
ness of the situation was manifested in his 
1904 message to Congress, 


It is inevitable that such a nation (the U.S.) 
should desire eagerly to give expression to its 
horror on an occasion (such as) the long extended 
cruelty and oppression of which the Armenians 
have been the victims, and which have won for 
them the indignant pity of the civilized world.® 


During this period the first sizeable wave 
of Armenian immigration had already en- 
tered the United States. The immigrants 
concerned were primarily refugees from 


6The Bostonian Column, Hairenik Weekly, 
January 20, 1954, p. 4 
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the Turkish persecutions. The Armenians 
brought with them their political parties 
which provided the immigrants with varied 
forms of public education, such as news- 
papers, forums, debates and _ lectures.’ 
Through these media, the Armenian Ques- 
tion was made more significant in this 
country, especially during world War I. 

The best demonstration of American 
sentiment was seen during the first World 
War when the Turkish Government at- 
tempted a mass annihilation of the Arme- 
nian people. Henry Morganthau, American 
Ambassador to Constantinople, was the 
first to inform the world of the Turkish 
crime. In September, 1915 he wired the 
State Department in Washington from Con- 
stantinople, telling of the destruction of 
the Armenians, and asked for immediate 
steps to effect their rescue. 

Aroused by Morganthau’s warnings, on 
September 16, 1915, the Armenian Relief 
Committee was founded, with James L. 
Barton as chairman; Charles H. Crane, 
treasurer; and Samuel T. Dutton, secretary. 
It was the aim of this committee to raise 
$100,000.00 for the immediate relief of Ar- 
menian victims in Turkey. 

The State Department assured the Com- 
mittee of its full support. Soon more than 
the quota was raised; by October the 
money had been sent to Ambassador Morg- 
anthau.® 

In November, 1915, the Armenian Relief 
Committee was converted into the Ameri- 
can Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief. Later, in 1919, by a special 
act of Congress, this committee was 
reorganized under the name of Near 
East Relief, and played a providential 
role in the lives of Near Eastern peoples, 
meanwhile serving as an outstanding mani- 
festation of the best American national 


7 Federal Writers’ Project, The Armenians in 
Massachusetts, pp. 47 

8 Simon Vratzian, Armenia and the Armenian 
Quetion, p. 85. 


sentiments and traditions. In his foreword 
to James L. Barton’s “Story of Near East 
Relief”, the late President Calvin Coolidge 
thus characterizes the organization: 


It was national because it received its support 
from all our people and was endorsed by Congress 
and by all our Presidents throughout its history; 
and with its widely extended work of life and 
child saving, it repsesented the true spirit of ont 


Aid to Armenia was also hastened by the 
American Relief Administration, headed by 
Herbert Hoover. According to Dr. Barton, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Near East Relief, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration provided over 50,000 tons of 
food with a value of $10,630,872.00 from 
a Congressional Relief appropriation, and 
the American government gave its notes 
covering this amount. By a later act of Con- 
gress, in March, 1920, the United States 
Grain Corporation contributed 40,000 tons 
of flour, representing a government gift of 
$4,813,144.00.1° 

The Commonwealth Fund also cooperat- 
ed in a special feeding program for chil- 
dren through an appropriation of $750,000.- 
00. The United States was the only govern- 
ment to appropriate relief for Armenia dur- 
ing this period: 

1 Loves date ia le 
in Armenia and the fate of the Armenian people, 

especially in view of the fact that the question of 
Armenia’s freedom, which at the time was includ. 
ed in the Allied war aims, was in full accord 


with these ideals in defense of which the United 
States had entered the war.1! 


In January, 1918 a report was made to 
President Wilson regarding “War Aims and 
Peace Terms.” This report, prepared by 
Dr. S. E. Mezes, David Hunter Miller, and 
Walter Lippman, was used by President 
Wilson in formulating six of his Fourteen 
Points. This fact is mentioned because of 





9 Ibid., p. 86. 

10 James G. Le yea What Do The Arme- 
nians Want?, 

11 Tbid., p, * 
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the 12th point, pertaining to Armenia, 
which was derived in part by the report. 
It read: 


It is necessary to free the subject races of the 
Turkish Empire from oppression and misrule. 
This implies at the very least autonomy for Ar- 
menia and the protection of Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Arabia by the civilized na- 
tions. 


The twelfth point was developed as fol- 
lows: 


The Turkish portions of the present Turkish 
Empire must be assured a secure sovereignty and 
the other nationalities which are now under 
Turkish rule must be assured full opportunity of 
autonomous development.13 


Going back to American sentiments dur- 
ing 1918, we have a letter, written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to James Bryce, which ex- 
presses emphatically the feelings of the 
ex-President. 


I absolutely agree with what you say about 
peace. I do not myself think there will be need 
of so much wisdom as firmness in setting the 
terms of peace. The principles are in outline 
simple enough. I have been preaching them from 
Mes os hic The turk should be driven from 
Europe, Armenia made independent under a 
guarantee of the Allies14,...... 


In May of the same year, in a letter to 
Cleveland Hoadley Dodge, Roosevelt dis- 
plays his impatience with the Administra- 
tion’s policy: 


So far from being of assistance to the Allied 
cause by keeping on nominal terms of friendliness 
with Bulgaria and Turkey, I am convinced we 
are of the very greatest damage to the Allied 
cause by so doing. Moreover, I feel that we are 
guilty of a peculiarly odious form of hypocrisy 
when we profess friendship for Armenia and the 
downtrodden races of Turkey, but don’t go to 
war with Turkey. To allow the Turks to massacre 
the Armenians and then solicit permission to 
help the survivors, and then to allege the fact 
that we are helping the survivors as a reason why 
we should not follow the only policy that will 
permanently put a stop to such massacres is both 
a ae ee re EB 





12 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and 
World Settlement, p. 39. 

13 [bid. 

14 Theodore Roosevelt, The Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Vol Ill, pp. 1358-1359. 
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we should go to war because not to do so is 


really to show bad faith towards our allies, and 


to help Germany: because the Armenian massacre 
was the greatest crime of the war, and failure 
to act against Turkey is to condone it; because 
the failure to deal radically with the Turkish 
horror means that all talk of guaranteeing the 
future peace of the world is mischievous non- 
sense; and because when we now fefuse to war 
with Turkey we show that our announcement that 
we meant “to make the world safe for democracy” 
was insincere claptrap.15 

In the light of present day containment 
policy, although the philosophy is a little 
different, it appears that Roosevelt was a 
little ahead of his time. 

Roosevelt was not alone in his demand 
for action to help the Armenians. William 
Jennings Bryan in 1918 stated that the Ar- 
menians had earned the right to be free and 
independent.'* Ex-President Taft, in the 
same year expressed his delight that Ar- 
menia’s future was to be made secure by 
the results of the war.!7 

On February 24, 1919 President Wilson 
made a touching appeal to the American 


people. 


Have you thought of all the sufferings of Ar- 
menia? You poured out your money to help 
succor the Armenians after they suffered; now 
set your strength so that they shall never suffer 
again.18 

Wilson’s sincere interest in the welfare 
of the Armenians aroused the American 
public to a sentiment which expressed de- 
sire for Armenian independence, 

As a tangible expression of that senti- 
ment, the American Committee for the In- 
dependence of Armenia was formed imme- 
diately after the armistice, under the secre- 
taryship of James W. Gerard, former Am- 
bassador to Berlin.* It’s membership in- 
cluded many American state, church, scien- 
tific, and public figures such as Bryan, Elihu 


15 Ibid., pp. 1317-1318. 

16 American Committee Opposed to The 
Lausanne Treaty, The Lausanne Treaty: Turkey 

Armenia, p. 153. 

17 Ibid., p. 182. 

* The American Committee for the Indepen- 
dence of Armenia was organized through the 
driving genius of Attorney Vahan Cardashian, 
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Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, Charles W. 
Eliot, Samuel Gompers, Alfred Smith, 


Cleveland H. Dodge, and others. This com- 
mittee represented and championed the 
cause of Armenia in the United States and 
enjoyed the sympathy and support of the 
American people and the government.!® 

It is interesting, at this point, to see how 
popular Gerard was among the Armenians. 
They had decided that after the boundaries 
were established Gerard was to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States in Armenia, 
assuming that the United States were given 
a mandate over Armenia. 

During this period the popular Gerard 
attended many Armenian meetings and 
banquets.”° At one banquet at which Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan spoke, Gerard says: 


I introduced Bryan by pointing out that he 
probably was of Armenian descent since all Ar- 
menian names ended in ‘yan’ or ‘ian’.21 

In the meanwhile, a few days after the 
armstice, President Wilson expressed him- 
self definitely in favor of the creation of an 
independent Armenia, and declared that 
he intended to present to the Senate a 
resolution to that effect. 

On December 10, 1918 Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge echoed the President’s mood. 
The leader of the Republican Party pre- 
sented to the Senate a resolution, expressing 
hope that the Peace Conference would 
make arrangements for helping Armenia to 
establish an independent republic. This res- 
olution was cabled to President Wilson in 
Paris. The President replied that he would 
do his utmost in Armenia’s behalf.?* 


whose indefatigable labors proved an inspira- 
tion to the many American dignitaries who threw 
their weight behind the organization. Many of 
the papers of Cardashian have falien into the 
hands of the editors and will soon be published in 
this organ.—Ed, A.R. 


18 Simon Vratzian, op. cit,, p. 89. 

19 Ibid., p. 89. 

20 James W. Gerard, My First Eighty-Three 
Years in America, p. 286. 

21 bid. 


This action on the part of Lodge stirred 
public sentiment to a higher pitch. A few 
days after the resolution was presented, 
Senator Harding expressed himself in favor 
of it.2* Sympathy and hope was also ex- 
tended by Vice-President Marshall.** 

The mandate question had now become 
an important issue in American politics. It 
can be said that there was no essential dif- 
ference between the Democrats and the 
Republicans concerning the political status 
of Armenia. Both admitted she must be- 
come an independent state consisting of 
former Turkish and Russian Armenias. Both 
parties held warm sympathy for the Arme- 
nians, and both were ready to actively as- 
sist Armenia. The difference lay in their 
views of the form of the Armenian-Ameri- 
can political relationship. 

President Wilson and the Democratic 
Party favored a mandate over Armenia. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, led by 
Lodge, were opposed to an American man- 
date, but demanded outright recognition of 
Armenia’s independence. They stood ready 
to assist Armenia directly, by signing a 
treaty with her as from state to state, and 
had promised a loan by way of consolidat- 
ing the new republic.* 

This difference in approach stemmed 
from differing principles of the two parties 
on American foreign policy. The victory 
of the Republicans resulted in America’s 
isolation from European affairs, together 
with its fatal consequences. This very same 
controversy between the two parties later 
had its tragic effect upon the fate of Ar- 
menia and the Armenian people. 


In retrospect it appears that President 
Wilson was more enthusiastic about aid to 
Armenia than were his countrymen. In San 


22 Stephen Bonsal, Suitors and Suppliants, (The 
Little Nations at Versailles), p. 9. 

23 American Committee Opposed to Lausanne 
Treaty, op. cit., p. 117. 

24Ibid., p. 183, 

25Simon Vratzian, op. cit. p. 90. 
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Francisco in 1920 at the Demorcatic Na- 
tional Convention this was proved. As told 
to Stephen Bonsal, Carter Glass, Secretary 
of the Treasury, had called upon the Presi- 
dent at the White House in order to get 
some indication of his hopes as to the party’s 
standard bearer. As Glass was leaving, the 
President handed him a slip of paper and 
asked Glass to get the contents into the 
platform. 

This paper, written by the President on 
his typewriter, and initialed “W. W.”, was 
found to be a declaration for an Armenian 
mandate to be assumed by the United 
States. When this statement came back 
from the drafting committee, it was great- 
ly watered down. 


After a great struggle in the committee, 
Glass secured approval of the Treaty and 
Covenant that was written in the party 
platform, but opposition to the President’s 
original Armenian policy was overwhelm- 
ing. In the original form it had read: 


We hold it to be the Christian duty and 
privilege of our government to assume the respon- 
sible guardianship of Armenia, which now needs 
only the advice and assurance of a powerful 
friend to establish her complete independence 
and to give her distracted people the opportuni- 
ties for peaceful happiness which they have 
vainly sought for through so many dark years 
of suffering and hideous distress.2¢ 


After the committee revised the state- 
ment, the following version appeared: 


We express our deep and earnest sympathy for 
the unfortunate people of Armenia, and we be- 
lieve that our Government, consistent with its 
constitution and principles, should render every 
possible and proper aid to them in their efforts 
to establish and maintain a government of their 
own.27 


In March, 1919 the American Committee 
for the Independence of Armenia presented 
to President Wilson two sets of printed 
petitions, signed by 20,000 ministers, rectors 
and priests; 85 bishops; 40 governors and 


26 Stephen Bonsal, op. cit., p. 197. 
27 Ibid. 


250 college and university professors, ask- 
ing him to do his utmost to secure Arme- 
nian independence.** Many similar pleas 
were being made throughout the country, 
as the time for the peace treaty between 
the Allies and Turkey approached. 

Since Turkey was a defeated state, it 
would not have been difficult to have forced 
upon her a permanent treaty in accordance 
with Allied declared principles. President 
Wilson, however, asked for postponement 
of the question, while impressing the Pow- 
ers with the firm conviction that the United 
States would asssume a mandate over Ar- 
menia. As will be shown, this postponement 
actually had adverse effects on Near East 
ern affairs, and had a fatal effect on the 
Armenian cause. 

The delay was subjected to severe criti- 
cism resulting in necessitating the British 
Government to exonerate itself from all pos- 
sible blame. On June 23, 1920 Lloyd George 
stated in the House of Commons that post- 
ponement of the Turkish problem had been 
due to a request made to the Allies by 
America. Austin Chamberlain, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, also agreed to this 
statement.”® 

Wilson’s delay has been explained by 
two reasons. First, he was not closely ac- 
quainted with all the Near Eastern prob- 
lems and wanted unimpeachable informa- 
tion. Secondly, his activities were impeded 
by American internal disagreements and 
the controversy between the Republicans 
and Democrats in regard to the peace set- 
tlement. The Democratic Party and Wilson 
advocated American participation in the 
treaties to be signed and in the League of 
Nations. They were ready to assume the 
consequent responsibilities of these moves, 
one of which would have been the pro- 
tectorate over the Near East, and particu- 
larly of Armenia. The Republican Party, 


28 SimonVratzian, op: cit., p. 91. 
29 Ibid. 
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which carried the weight of American pub- 
lic opinion, was opposed to the Democratic 
policy, but was willing that the United 
States should recognize the independence 
of Armenia at once and hasten her active 
aid. 

In the summer of 1919 England announc- 
ed her decision to withdraw troops from 
Transcaucasia and Armenia, placing the 
Armenian Republic in a dangerous position. 
During that same year Messrs. Lodge, 
Hughes, Root and Eliot urged the President 
to send American troops to Armenia. 

France had agreed to send troops into 
the Caucasus to replace Great Britain, in 
the meanwhile. This promise was never 
kept, however, because the United States 
Government, which had given its consent 
to the French proposal, informed that coun- 
try a few days later that it, itself, had de- 
cided to send troops. 


In the Senate, on September 8, 1919, 
Senator Williams of Mississippi presented 
a resolution authorizing the President to 
send troops to Armenia, and arms and mu- 
nitions to the Armenian army. The Senate 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Harding, took up examination of 
the resolution which lasted until October 
10. 

The senator, being busy with the presi- 
dential election campaign, delayed the com- 
mittee report to the Senate by ten months. 
France took advantage of the delay and 
withdrew her offer. For the same reason, 
England also refrained from a promise to 
send arms and munitions and withdrew 
her troops from Transcaucasia, leaving Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan defenseless 
in the face of menacing Kemalist Turkey 
and Bolshevik Russia. 

While the debate was going on, Presi- 
dent Wilson had sent a military commis- 
sion under Major General John G. Harbord 
to the Near East with instructions “to in- 
vestigate and report on political, military, 


geographical, administrative, economic and 
other considerations involved” with a view 
to determining whether or not America 
should accept a mandate in the region. 
The mission visited Turkey, Armenia and 
Transcaucasia and returned with a detail- 
ed report. This document listed both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the United 
— in accepting such a proposed man- 
ate. 


The report’s conclusions, however, stated at a 
time of growing American isolationism, advised 
against the mandate for many reasons, especially 
financial and military. Despite that advice, Presi- 
dent Wilson asked Congress to accept the man- 
date out of purely humanitarian considerations, 
if nothing else. Congress, by a vote of 52 to 23, 
rejected Wilson’s request on June 1, 1920.30 

Isolationist reaction against Wilsonian 
policy, the real costs and military problems 
involved, plus the Chester Concessions,** 
were undoubtedly factors in this move. The 
only perceptible reaction to the Harbord 
report lay in a vague clause, inserted in the 
Versailles Treaty and which never became 
operative. It read: 


An area to be delimited by the President of the 
United States is to be given to the Armenians.32 


It seems, today, that it was President 
Wilson’s insistence on a mandate that de- 
layed settlement of the question. American 
public opinion was in favor of hastening 
help. Telegrams were sent to the President 
by Gerard, Hughes, Root and others, ex- 
pressing opposition to the mandate but in- 
sisting on immediate recognition of Ar- 
menian independence and instant help to 
Armenia. In spite of the telegrams’ urgency 
and despite the fact that the Senate had, 
by now, refused to ratify the Versailles 


80 Sarkis Atamian, The Armenian Community, 


Pp. 237. 

31 The Chester Concessions were named after 
Admiral Colby Chester and members of his 
family, who by 1923 had obtained railroad and 
mining concessions in Turkey. (Sarkis Atamian, 
op. cit., p. 255.) 

82 Stephen Bonsal, op. cit., p. 197. 
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Treaty and the League Covenant, President 
Wilson was immovable. 

The Allied Supreme Conucil had, in the 
meantime, met at San Remo, where they 
asked President Wilson to determine the 
boundaries of Turkey and Armenia in the 
states of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, and 
Bitlis. The President accepted the proposal, 
and on April 22, 1920 Armenia was formally 
recognized by the United States. It must 
be remembered that it was a DE FACTO 
government which Secretary of State, Bain- 
bridge Colby recognized. His letter to the 
representative in Washington of the Arme- 
nian Republic, M. Garegin Pasdermadjian, 
reads as follows: 


Sir: Referring to communications heretofore 
received from you on the subject of the proposed. 
recognition of your Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I am pleased to in- 
form you, and through you, your Government, 
that, by direction of the President, the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognizes, as of this 
date, the de facto Government of the Armenian 
Republic. This decision is taken, however, with 
the understanding that this recognition in no 
way predetermines the territorial frontiers which, 
it is understood, are matters for later determina- 
tion. (Bainbridge Colby) 33 

On August 10, 1920 in the Treaty of 
Sevres between Turkey, the Allies and Ar- 
menia, the latter was recognized as an in- 
dependent state, leaving the demarcation 
of boundaries to Wilson. Not being at war 
with Turkey, the United States was not a 
participant in the Treaty, but President 
Wilson did assume the responsibility of 
defining Armenia’s boundaries according to 
his commitment after the San Remo Con- 
ference. 

At this point, let us consider the map 
drawn up by Wilson. According to his 
plans, Armenia acquired from Turkey 42,- 
000 square kilometers of land in addition to 
the Caucasian section which consisted of 
an area of 26,491 kilometers. With the in- 
clusion of Trebizond, which guaranteed 


33 Jirayr Missakian, A Searchlight On The 
Armenian Question, pp. 76-77. 
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Armenia a maritime outlet, Van, Bitlis, and 
Erzeroum constituted some 40,000 square 
miles.** 

It is apparent from all this evidence 
that the American people and government, 
headed by Wilson, were in favor of Arme- 
nian independence. They had made both 
moral and political commitments for Ar- 
menia. When Harding came into office, he 
continued this sympathetic attitude. On De- 
cember 17, 1920 he authorized Senator 
Lodge to advise the Secretary of State that 
he favored sending identical notes to the 
Powers which read in part as follows: 


The Government of the United States views 
with grave concern the nonfulfillment, up to the 
present time, of the promise made to the Ar- 
menian people by spokesmen of your Government. 

It is reluctant, therefore, not being a party to 
the Sevres Treaty, to more than call to your at- 
tention the urgent propriety and necessity that 
the Powers concerned shall effectuate the terms 
of the President’s award to Armenia. 

The Congress of the United States will be 
asked to authorize such financial and material aid 
to the New Republic when put in possession of its 
rightful territory.°5 


On May 30, 1921 President Harding re- 
peated his pledge, and on November 8, 
1922, on the occasion of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, he promised: 


Everything that may be done will be done to 
protect the Armenian people and to preserve to 
them the rights which the Sevres Treaty under- 
took to bestow.3¢ 

As the Lausanne Conference got under 
way, it was to be seen that these promises 
would be forgotten. The actual Treaty of 
Lausanne was drawn up on August 6, 1923. 
To begin with, the delegation of the Ar- 
menian Republic was excluded from the 
conference. 

The Great powers abandoned the Ar- 
menian cause by signing treaties of peace 
with Turkey, with complete disregard for 
the provisions of the Sevres Treaty which 


34Simon Vratzian, op. cit., p. 96. 
35 Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
86 Ibid. 
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guaranteed Armenia independence, The 
United States signed a similar treaty in 
which she ignored the Armenian Question. 
The American people, however, revolted 
against this, and a fight against ratification 
of the Lausanne Treaty continued for 
three years. 

Prominent leaders of both parties in this 
country were opposed to ratification. In 
1924 the Democratic Party included the 
following special plank in their platform: 


We favor the protection of American rights in 
Turkey and the fulfillment of President Wilson’s 
arbitrary award respecting Armenia.37 

Among the Americans who spoke against 
this injustice was David Hunter Miller, 
chairman of the American Committee Op- 
posed to the Lausanne Treaty. In his argu- 
ments, Miller proposed four reservations 
for insertion if the Lausanne Treaty were 
to be ratified. The fourth point, which per- 
tained directly to Armenia, reads as follows: 


The United States and Turkey hereby recog- 
nize Armenia as a free and independent State. 
The frontiers of Armenia, as heretofore determin- 
ed by the arbitration of the President of the 
United States, are accepted and agreed to by 
Turkey.38 


In opposition to the Lausanne Treaty 
were such men as Henry Morganthau, 
Bishop James Cannon, Senator Ralston, 
James Gerard, and Samuel Gompers. 
Gerard wrote a long letter to President 
Harding and pleaded eloquently the Ar- 
menian cause. 

Because Samuel Gompers’ statement in 
America and the Armenians is so farsighted, 
I feel it should be read in its entirety: 


I am in thorough accord with the 
that the United States should do its wu 
bring about fulfillment of that wonton 
Sevres Treaty relating to Armenia. 
Unquestionably the United States owes a moral 
duty to the Armenian people, who fought for 
and with the Allies, who suffered untold agonies 


Hf 


38 American Committee Opposed To Lausanne 
Treaty, op. cit, p. 16. 


question of Gxlestal Geena’ aauiaue a 
dental world. 

We may draw our national skirts about us 
and say that it is none of our business and that 


is, we can get along in a material way. Every 
moral delinquency, however, leaves its mark: and 
in addition, we cannot permit a wrong of this 
kind to happen anywhere without ultimately 
having its effects visited 


stultified herself. 

Likewise, America will have blinked at 2 
weakening of the bulwarks of civilization. Why 
is it that Bolshevist Russia is helping the Turks? 
For the reason that the present policy of the 
Turks is laid so as to play the Bolshevik game 
of weakening the civilized and democratic peo- 
ples of Europe. 

So, whether our Government fulfills Ameri- 
ca’s moral obligation or not at this moment, 
ultimately we shall feel the effects of the out- 
come of the present crisis in the Near East.3® 

The force of public opinion was 
strong, and on January 18, 1927 the Senate 
finally rejected the Lausanne Treaty. From 
that time on, the American Government 
continued “to consider Armenia as an in- 
dependent state for more than ten years, 
until the United States’ recognition of the 
Soviet Union”*® in 1988. 

On November 11, 1942 the Turkish Gov- 
ernment adopted a tax measure known as 
the “Varlik Vergisi”, aimed at the legal eco- 
nomic destruction of the minorities in Tur- 
key. Tax rates for Greek, Jewish, and Arme- 
nian merchants were excessively high, with 
the rate for Armenians set at 232%. Failure 
to make full payment within fifteen days 
resulted in the confiscation of the victims’ 





89 Ibid., p. 124. 
40 Simon Vratzian, op. cit., p. 98. 
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property and compulsory labor on govern- 
ment projects in Eastern Anatolia. The 
American Government intervened on behalf 
of the Armenians and other minorities. 
Through an investigation by the Foreign 
Chamber of Commerce, the practice was 
brought to a halt.* 


Following World War II, a group known 
as the Armenian National Committee ap- 
proached both the President and the Secre- 
tary of State with memoranda regarding 
the Armenian Question. This attempt was 
short-lived, however, and the Armenian 
Question was lost in the anxieties of the 
Cold War. 

The most recent development in this is- 
sue was the investigation conducted by 
the House Select Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression. On October 13, 
1954 a special subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Congressman M. A. Feig- 
han interviewed several former officials of 
the independent Armenian Republic. The 
results of this investigation were published 
as Special Report No. 5 of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression. 

Although certain conclusions have been 
drawn throughout this paper, there are 
several general trends to be noticed. First 
it should be seen that it was due largely to 
American hesitation and delays that Ar- 
menia was lost. The United States was at- 
tempting to make its place in the world 
as an international power after World War 


41 Armenian National Committee, The Arme- 
wian Bulletin, pp. 7-9. 


I. Despite their promises and high expecta- 
tions, the “internationalists” were not yet 
ready to assume the responsibilities of a 
world power. Isolationism took firm root, 
and humanitarianism was forgotten. Moral 
support was plentiful, but Americans were 
tired of war, and could not bring themselves 
to engage actively in a matter which, after 
all, concerned an “unknown” people. 

Today, in the face of world affairs, the 
United States is very much aware of the 
Communist menace. Because of its realiza- 
tion of the importance of the takeover of 
small nations, this country has watched 
closely the methods used by the Soviet 
Union. This is indicated in the Congression- 
al Investigation Committee Report men- 
tioned before. 


Today, also, the self-determination of 
nations has come to be accepted by all 
the free countries of the world. Because 
of this, the little nations of the world, now 
controlled by Communism, have been 
promised their freedom when the demo- 
cracies do come to terms with the U.S.S.R. 
This promise, by necessity, is vague at 
present, but it represents a philosophy in- 
dicative of a growth of humanitarianism 
in the world.* Although this country has 
made many tragic mistakes in the past, 
perhaps the present enlightenment is the 
star we should keep before us. 


* We might add here that self-interest, per- 
haps more than humanitariani -although of 
course the latter is a factor—has led the free 
world to its present healthy attitude—Ed, A.R. 
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@ LETS DARE DREAM OF THAT NEW DAWN: 


LEAN 
AGAINST THE STORM 


HARRY KOMOORIAN 


In the Spring of 1945, for one brief 
semester, I attended the Sacramento Jun- 
ior College. During a class discussion, Jack 
Petty, one of the students, got up and said— 
“A woman’s place is in the home.” At this 
point, I walked in and poured oil on his 
fire. The flames leaped up high. We were 
strangers in class—strangers in thought. 
They thought we came to take away what 
little liberty women had gained up to this 
time. They looked back into the darkness 
—into the wind—into the storm—and could 
not see. We looked ahead—into the dark- 
ness—into the wind—into the storm—and 
we could not see—but we dared to lean 
a little forward. Then something happened. 
I began to fall. I extended out my hands 
and tried to keep from doing so—it was no 
use. Up to this time when a creature fell 
—his fellow creatures fell upon him and de- 
voured him even before he hit the soil. 
Falling was death. There was no other way. 

But this time we were not alone—There 
were two of us—My friend, the speaker, and 
I—And all the while I was going down 
against the storm—My friend, the speaker, 
stood between the creatures and me and 
held them at bay—But they were determin- 
ed—And they were many—They dragged 
him down and destroyed him, saying “You 
are corrupting the youth.” 

Then another speaker arose with—An- 
other thought—“Forgive them, Father, for 

they know not what they do.” 


(47) 


Another speaker—Another thought—“I do 
not agree with a word that you say but I 
will defend to the death your right to say 
it.” 

Another speaker—Another thought—“And 
the government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Another speaker — Another thought — 
“There is no fear—Except fear itself.” 

And so it went—They dragged down and 
destroyed each speaker each time—But the 
thought remained—And all the while I 
could hear and feel the struggle in the 
storm—and knew that they were destroy- 
ing the best of their breed. 

And when I hit the earth—The soil was 
soft and sweet and warm— And I was home 
again—Like a child on his mother’s breast. 

From where I fell I could see a flame far 
in the distance and the form of a woman 
holding a torch in the darkness—She was 
alone in the storm—The wind blew the 
flame toward me—I could not reach it— 
I could not reach it. 

In my present form I knew I could go 
no farther forward—But so long as I re- 
mained active—-No matter what my shape 
or form—I knew there was hope for ad- 
vance—My changes were many—And the 
simplest form was dust. 

Now here was Drama—A Real Romance 
—The desire of dust for a flame—And no 
hope for physical attainment—The storm 
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raged—The wind blew the flame—The 
flame reached for the dust—But the dust 
was there no longer—For the same wind 
blew the dust away — Away — Away and 
around the world—And up—Into the flame 
—Up into the Universe. 

Of this marriage was born a new age—A 
new era—Called “THE ROMANCE OF 
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ENERGY.” In this new age men looked not 
down—But ahead—And there was light in 
their eyes—And each was a tower of beauty 
in the dawning of the universe. 

And so let us lean against the storm and 


dare dream of that new dawn—Of that 
new day! 








FOOTPRINTS IN TIME 


Searching, marching ever upward, 
Leaving footprints, one by one 
Spelling out a lasting name 
While climbing on and on. 


Humbly serving uncomplaining, 
Carrying loads in light and dark, 
Asking but to leave behind 

An everlasting mark. 


THE POWER OF GOOD 


Having the power of Good enthroned 

In the heart, upholds the man in all; 
With it, we may walk and not be weary, 
Or run, but never faint or fall. 


We may rest, but not to end the work, 
Die, but not always to remain 

Silent or be lost to the world; 

We shall rise and live again. 


Nuver KouMyAN 
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@ PRE-WORLD WAR I ARMENIAN LIFE: 


ARMENIAN SOCIETY 
1850--1914 


AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE 
IN EASTERN ARMENIA 


MARY MATOSSIAN 


During the last hundred years Arme- 
nian society has been in the process of 
rapid and radical transformation. Its most 
basic institutions, its most deep-rooted val- 
ues, have felt the impact of powerful in- 
fluences. In responding to these influences, 
Armenian society has shown both flexibility 
and strength. 


In order to understand what has hap- 
pened it seems worthwhile to examine Ar- 
menian society both before, and after, it 
began to change at an accelerated rate. In 
this article an attempt will be made to 
outline the development of Eastern Arme- 
nian society in the course of seventy-five 
years, 1850-1914. The first part of the article 
is a sketch of the principal institutions of 
Eastern Armenian society in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, when rapid change had 
not yet begun. This sketch will be the point 
of reference for discussion of the transfor- 
mations that followed. 


The Family. — After a visit to Armenia 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
German scholar Haxthausen declared, “The 
patriarchal character of the Armenian na- 
tion is reflected in the microcosm it its 
family life.” There is much evidence in 
support of this view. 


1A. F. L. M. Haxthausen, Tremscaucasia (Lon- 
don, 1854), p. 224. 


(49) 


The Armenian family was a monogamous 
kin group, issuing from one father by the 
descending line and its branches, and liv- 
ing together under one roof or in neighbor- 
ing houses.” In the mid-nineteenth century 
a rural family might be made up of twenty 
to fifty members.’ The head, or patriarch, 
of the family was usually its eldest male 
member. The members of the family in- 
cluded the patriarch, his wife, their sons, 
the wives of married sons, and all un- 
married daughters. In some cases the 
brothers of the patriarch, and their families, 


were included. 


All family income was at the disposal 
of the patriarch. He directed the work of 
the family and handled its economic trans- 
actions. In more or less important affairs 
the patriarch consulted the adult mem- 
bers of the family, but once he made a 
decision, the whole family had to obey 
him. The patriarch represented the family 
in relations with other families; he settled 


2V. A. Bdoian, “Krovnorodstvennyi ‘asg’ i 
rodstvennye otnosheniia u armian,” Sovetskeia 
Etnografiia, No. 1 om. p. 189. 


3A. F. Liaister and + oa Geografita 
Zakavkaz'ia (Tiflis, 1929)" 289. 


Bong loc. cit. and S. D. Lisitsian, “Ocherki 
etnografii dorevoliutsionnogo ” Kaevkaz- 
ih Esmoprafchesk Sbornik, I, (Moscow, 1955), 
Pp. 
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conflicts within the family; and in some 
cases he even dissolved marriages of family 
members concluded against his will.5 The 
wife of the patriarch was in charge of all 
work within the house and administered 
the activities of all female members. The 
patriarch could give orders to the women 
only through his wife. Although she was 
subordinate to her husband in the last 
analysis, the wife of the patriarch in her 
own way could exert influence in settling 
conflicts within the family, arranging mar- 
riages for the children, and other matters.® 

Within the family there was a hierarchy 
of status based on the principle of the 
superiority of the elder and of the male. 
Sons were allowed greater freedom, given 
more care, and their wishes were more of- 
ten heeded than those of daughters.? All 
members of the same generation, including 
cousins, regarded each other as brothers 
and sisters. In some cases an aunt or uncle 
might have a more affectionate relationship 
with the child than did its own parents.® 

The duties of family members included 
collective defense of the property, general 
interests, and honor of the family. The 
seduction or rape of a woman from one 
family by a man from another family might 
lead to an inter-family feud lasting over 
many years, for the entire family of the 
offender was held responsible for his mis- 
deed. Every member of the family had to 
share in the communal work and to turn 
over any outside income he might earn to 
the common family fund, administered by 
the patriarch.’ 

Children were usually born at home 
with a midwife in attendance. From the 
age of three or four they played in the 


5 Bdoian, loc, cit., p. 191. 

6 A. Megavorian, Etude ethnographique et juri- 
dique sur la famille et le marriage armeniens 
(Lausanne, 1894), pp. 

™M. Raffi, Hai kine ev bai yeritasardoutiune 
(Tiflis, 1890), p. 11. 

8 usen, op. cit., p. 209. 

® Bdoian, loc, cit., pp. 189-191. 
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streets without supervision. At eight years, 
boys in rural Armenia began to help with 
agricultural tasks, while girls cared for 
the younger children and did housework. 
In the towns, boys were apprenticed in a 
trade. 

When girls reached the age of puberty 
they were no longer allowed to play with 
boys. Outside the family group adolescents 
met each other only at the village foun- 
tain, or when dancing and singing at wed- 
dings, festivals, or on pilgrimages to holy 
places. Loss of virginity before marriage 
was the greatest disgrace for a girl, and her 
chances of marriage thereafter were slim. 
Greater tolerance was shown to unmarried 
boys.” 

Marriages were usually arranged by the 
adults of the families concerned, and ro- 
mantic attraction (if there was any) was a 
secondary consideration. The prime con- 
cern was what mutual benefits the match 
might bring to the respective families. 
An Armenian almost never married a non- 
Armenian. In rural communities girls usual- 
ly married in their middle teens, and boys, 
in their late teens. An unmarried girl of 
twenty was considered an old maid.'* 

Once a girl married she was considered 
a member of her husband’s family. In this 
household she was required at first to per- 
form the most unpleasant chores, such 
as washing the feet of the men.’® For some 
time she could not speak to the men or 
the older women of the house, and even 
with her husband when in public. Her 
status was raised when she grew older, 
when she gave birth to a son, and when 


10G. Buniatov. “Domashnee vospitanie u Ar- 
mian Erivanskoi gubernii,” Etnograficheskoe 
Obozrenie, No. 4 (1894), p. 167. 


11 P, Descamps, “La formation sociale des Ar- | 


meniens,” La Science Sociale, ann. 41, per. 3, fase. 
5 (1926), p. 44. 

12 Raffi, op. cit., p. 17 ff. 

18 Megavorian, ep. cit., p, 72. 

14 Liaister and Chursin, op. cit., p. 289, 

15 Haxthausen, op. cit., p. 245. 
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a bride newer than herself entered the 
household.** When she went out in pub- 
lic she covered the lower part of her face 
with a tightly-wrapped scarf and threw a 
voluminous mantle over her head and 
shoulders.17 Divorce might be granted by 
the Armenian Church in case of adultery 
by either husband or wife, and on a number 
of other grounds, including “inconquerable 
repulsion” between husband and wife. 
However, divorces were rare among Ar- 
menians.1® 

Elderly parents usually lived with their 
sons, who were expected to support them. 
Older persons were treated with respect, 
but if the patriarch became senile, he pass- 
ed his authority over to his eldest son or 
brother, either voluntarily or as a result 
of family pressure.” 

The members of the family lived either 
under the same roof or in buildings group- 
ed together in a certain quarter of the set- 
tlement. Every effort was made to prevent 
strange families from moving into the quart- 
er. Within the family quarter the buildings 
were often linked by openings in the con- 
tiguous walls of the houses.”° 

If an extended family was dissolved in- 
to smaller units, the members lost prestige 
in the community. Therefore, every effort 
was made to prevent such dissolution.?* 
In relations with outsiders the members of 
the family tended to be suspicious and 
sometimes hostile. Strangers were generally 
distrusted, but the stranger who was a guest 
in the house was shown every courtesy.” 

The Village—The Armenian village usu- 
ally consisted of ten to one hundred house- 
holds. Communication between villages was 
infrequent, and each village was a more or 





16 Liaister, loc. cit., pp. 233-234, 241. 

17 Liaister and Chursin, op. cit., 287. 

18 Megavorian, op. cit., pp. 113-124, 

19 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

20 Bdoian, loc. cit., pp. bs gs 

21 Megavorian, op. cit., 

22 Bdoian, loc. cit., p. 192 and N. Dolens, “Ce 
que l’on voit en Armenie,” Le Tour du Monde, 
ns. ann. 12 (1906), p. 522. 


less self-sufficient economic unit.?* 

Custom, not law, was the principal means 
of social control in the village. The head- 
man was elected by the village families, 
each usually represented by the patriarch.*® 
The headman held office for life unless he 
resigned or was deposed for misconduct. 
His duties included the levying of crown 
taxes, allocating dues owed to landlords 
among the villagers, keeping order and 
arbitrating disputes, entertaining visitors, 
appointing herdsmen and irrigation offi- 
cials, and organizing the defense of the 
village against trespassers and raiders.** 
Usually fear of village disapproval was suf- 
ficient to enforce conformity to custom, 
but punishment by means of fines, beating, 
and imprisonment was used by the head- 
man in cases of intransigence.” 

There were no sharp class distinctions 
within the village, but in some villages 
there were odjagh families, who constitut- 
ed the dominant element. Generally such 
families were old and well-established; their 
position was partly hereditary, but depend- 
ed upon economic superiority in the long 
run. However, a poor family which sud- 
denly became rich did not immediately be- 
come an odjagh family.** According to the 
Armenian proverb, “If a rich man becomes 
poor, he is scented for forty years with his 
wealth; if a poor man grows rich, he stinks 
of poverty for forty years.”?" 

The system of land allocation varied from 





23. Tarayan, “Hai zhoghov. Arhestagordzou- 
tiune,” Azgagrakan Handes, 1898, No. 1, p. 10. 

* According to Lisitsian the elective principle 
was an innovation introduced by the tsarist 
ernment. Traditionally, the headman was 
elected: the post was the hereditary privilege 
one family, usually large and rich, which 
experienced in conducting vilage affairs and 
maintaining relations with other villages. 
a family often claimed noble origin. See “Ocherki 
etnografii dorevoliu yo Armenii,” Kavkaz- 
skit | teamed: I (Moscow, 1955), 
p. 2 

24 Haxthausen, op. cit., pp. 184 and 211. 

25 Lisitsian, loc, cit., p. 245. 

26 Tarayan, loc. cit., p. 12. 
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village to village. Ploughland, especially 
in the Ararat Valley of Erivan Province, 
might be held communally, and would be 
redistributed once every seven years among 
families according to the number of mem- 
bers in the family, usually the male mem- 
bers only.?* Pastures were generally held 
communally, and sometimes irrigation ca- 
nals, mills, and ovens as well.?® 

A few tasks, such as the building of a 
new house or the construction of a wagon, 
might be undertaken by the village as a 
whole.** But most labor was organized ac- 
cording to family units. In the Ararat Val- 
ley, a family that was large and rich enough 
to supply a plough, ten to twelve pairs of 
oxen, a ploughman, and up to ten ox driv- 
ers, constituted a hampa (about sixteen 
persons). This was the basic unit for al- 
location of land; such a family constituted a 
collective labor unit and received a full por- 
tion of land. However, in the later part of 
the nineteenth century most families equal- 
led only one-fourth to one-half hampa and 
received land proportionally; such families 
combined their equipment, working ani- 
mals, and labor to form a full hampa, 
which worked the allotments of its mem- 
bers in turn.3! 


There were no groups constituted on 
the basis of age that could compete with 
the authority of the family or the village as 
a whole. Teenage girls might go together 
to fetch water from a nearby spring; young 
men would sometimes go outside the vil- 
lage to make merry in the vinyards; but 
the outlook of the village youth was not 
significantly different from that of the older 
generation.®? 


Fi Armenian Literature (New York, 1901), p. 


28 Lisitsian, loc. cit., D. . - 

2° Megavorian, op. cit., p. 

80 G. Pichikian, Nerodnoe . ik 
atsiia Armenit (Tiflis, eT) Pp. — 190, 

‘oa pp. 188-189 and Lisitsian, Joc, ct., 
p. 

82 Raffi, op. cit., pp. 17 and 127. 
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The solidarity and distinctiveness of the 
village were maintained in a number of 
ways. Neighborliness was characteristic of 
village life. Birth, marriage, and death 
were community affairs. Weddings in par- 
ticular were times of celebration for the en- 
tire village. Some villages had a shrine at 
which offerings were given to the village 
patron saint.** And, the more isolated the 
village, the more it tended to develop a 
distinctive dialect. 

Only about one-third of all the villagers 
in Eastern Armenia lived on the holdings 
of large private landholders. The great 
majority lived on government lands and 
paid taxes to the Tsar. There were prac- 
tically no cases of land redemption during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, for land legislation regarding Trans- 
caucasia was less liberal than that for 
Russia proper.** 

The Town.—The town differed from the 
village chiefly in its lack of solidarity. It 
served as a marketplace and administrative 
center for the surrounding countryside, 
Urban Armenian society was composed 
chiefly of artisans, clerks, and small mer- 
chants, and was topped by a stratum of 
wealthy merchants, large landholders, and 
high-ranking civil servants. Neighborliness 
was not so common in the town as in the 
village. Town women went out of the house 
less frequently. Family units were smaller, 
and there was less crowding in the home 
of the townsman.®® 

There were only two towns of importance 
in Eastern Armenia in the mid-nineteenth 
century: Alexandropol and Erivan. Alex- 
andropol bore the stamp of the Russian 
Army, which had an important post near- 


33 Megavorian, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

3A. M. Esaian, M 1 
menii; Ocherki po istorii krupnogo —_ 
zemlevladeniia v dorevoliutsionnoi Armenit 
XVIII-XX vv. (Erivan, ie pp. 138-141 om 
D. Ananoun, Rousebaieri b zargetsou- 
me, vol. IL, (Echmiadzin, "19 Nt PP. $10. 


35 Raffi, op. cit., pp. 39-41 
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by. But Erivan remained virtually un- 
touched by Russian culture. The eastern 
half of Erivan was inhabited mostly by 
Turco-Tartars, and the western half, was 
carried on in the bazaar, a complex of long 
brick arcades, where dealers and artisans sat 
on divans behind their wares, sipping tea or 
smoking water pipes. The artisans usually 
sold their products directly to the consumer. 
There was no standardization of goods as 
to quantity or quality, and all transactions 
were accompanied by bargaining.** 

The Church.—All the great events in 
the life cycle of the Armenian—birth, mar- 
riage, and death—were celebrated and sanc- 
tified in the Armenian Church. It was here 
that the Armenian went to pray in time of 
spiritual need. It was here that he sought 
and found meaning in his everyday life. 
Christian morality was the ideal for his 
conduct; and the Armenian priest was the 
shepherd of his soul.®* 

But the Armenian Church had even 
greater significance. In it the traditions, 
mores, and literature of the Armenian peo- 
ple were preserved. It was the intellectual 
center of the nation. In the absence of se- 
cular national institutions, it was also the 
repository and guide for the temporal hopes 
of the nation. Finally, the Church itself 
was a symbol of the Armenian nation, the 
last vestige of a lost sovereignty. It was 
“the visible soul of the absent fatherland.”®® 

According to the Polozhenie of 1836, 
which regulated the relations between the 
Armenian Church and the Russian govern- 
ment, all congregations of the Arme- 
nian Church had full freedom of wor- 
ship. Its clergy were exempt from civil bur- 
dens. The principle that the Catholicos 


360. E. Tumanian, Razvitie ekonomiki Ar- 
menii s nachala XIX veka do ustanovleniia sovet- 
skoi vlasti (Erivan, 1947), pp. 87-89. 

37 J, Bryce, Transcaucasia and Ararat, ed. 4 
(London, 1896), p, 188. 

88 Tarayan, loc. cit., p. 14. 

39H. Pasdermadjian, Histoire de l’Armenie 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 290-292. 
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should be elected by the whole of the Ar- 
menian people was expressly recognized by 
the Polozhenie.” After the death of a 
Catholicos, an assembly gathered to name 
his successor. Priests were in the majority 
at this assembly; the lay delegates were 
chosen by distinguished Armenian laymen 
who had the right to vote by custom. The 
assembly presented the names of the two 
candidates who received first and second 
place in the final voting to the Russian 
Tsar, who could confirm either of the two 
as Catholikos.*t The decrees of the Supreme 
Svnod of the Church had to be approved by 
a procurator of the Russian government. 
The bishops of the Church also had to be 
confirmed in office by the Tsar, and the 
Catholikos could not remove a bishop with- 
out the Tsar’s consent,.*2 

The clergy of the Armenian Church were 
divided into two classes: the celibate and 
the non-celibate. The celibate clergy were 
trained in monasteries, but did not have 
to live in them after ordination. Their 
principal functions were to administer 
church affairs and to preach. They were 
usually better educated than the ordinary 
priests, and were favored in promotion to 
higher positions.** 

The ordinary parish priest had to be 
elected unanimously by his parish, and was 
ordained by the bishop of his diocese. He 
was often only semi-literate and not always 
of model moral character, but he was close 
to his flock.“* He performed sacraments, 
cared for the sick and poor, and was the 
spiritual shepherd of the households which 
had chosen him. A parish priest might en- 
gage in secular work on the side.*® He re- 
ceived no regular stipend, but was given 


40H. F, B. Lynch, Armenia, I (London, 1901), 


p. 233. 

41 [bid., pp. 234-235; M. Ormanian, The Church 
of Armenia (London, 1912), p. 152; and Hax- 
thausen, op, cit, pp. 309-310. 

42 Lynch, op. cit., pp. 233-235. 

43 Ormanian, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

44 Lynch, op. cit., p. 275. 
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special fees for officiating at weddings, 
baptisms and funerals, as well as the pro- 
ceeds from the Sunday collection plate. Be- 
fore ordination, he was required to marry. 
Often his son succeeded him in the parish.** 


National Festivals and Entertainment.— 
The family, the village, and the Armenian 
Church were the basic institutions upon 
which Armenian national solidarity was 
built; and this solidarity was symbolized, 
celebrated and strengthened in the Arme- 
nian national festivals. Besides the more im- 
portant festivals of the Church, the Arme- 
nians had a number of other celebrations, 
some inherited from pre-Christian times, 
others relating to important events in Ar- 
menian history. Such festivals were cele- 
brated with special church services, feast- 
ing, and the entertainment of relatives and 
friends. 


Armenian national solidarity was also 
strengthened by the Armenian minstrels, 
or ashoughs, whose songs and tales ac- 
quainted children with the history and 
heroes of the Armenian people. Storytelling 
was also done by elders around the family 
hearth. The story-teller was like an artisan: 
at each telling, he produced a unique pro- 
duct, tailored to the disposition of the au- 
dience. Younger sons, for example, might 
be consoled by the triumphs of younger 
sons in the folk tales. The virtuous were 
usually rewarded; but many tales contained 
a great deal of moral ambivalence: some 
figures in the stories exhibited hostile, re- 
bellious, anti-social behavior which was not 
always punished. The very moral ambiva- 
lence in such stories helped the children 
to integrate forbidden impuses by recogniz- 
ing them as part of “human nature.”#7 


Values.—An ideal figure in Armenian cul- 


45L. A. Boettiger, Armenian Legends and Fes- 
tivals (Minneapolis, 1920), p. 54. 

46 Ormanian, op. cit., pp. 141, 146-148, 170. 

47 These conclusions were reached by using 
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ture in the mid-nineteenth century was a 
patriarch like the grandfather of Khacha- 
tour Abovian: 


“All the blessings,” he would say, “that God 
can bestow on sinful man are granted me—chil- 
dren, wealth, and the love of my fellow-men; 
and I have in gratitude devoted this garden to 
Him, and given it to the poor, that all may de- 
rive from it benefit and pleasure.”48 


The ideal Armenian woman was chaste, 
restrained, and passive. She cared for her 
household and obeyed her husband and 
elders without protest. Within the family, 
cooperation, loyalty, and mutual respect 
were held essential.‘ 


Outside the family group, however, 
shrewdness and even slyness were consider- 
ed desirable traits. Dolens reported that 
Armenians were evasive, avoided making 
promises, and communicated a great deal 


the hypothesis of David Riesman (in The Lonely 
Crowd, New Haven, 1950, pp. 86-89) in an ex- 
amination of a number of Armenian folk tales 
in A, G. Seklemian, The Golden Maiden and 
Other Folk Tales and Fairy Stories Told in Ar- 
menia (New York and Cleveland, 1898) and I. 
oer hatrianz, Armenian Folk Tales (Philadelphia, 
1 ae 


t 
48 Haxthausen, op. cit., p. 239. 


49 Raffi, op. cit, p. 18 and Tarayan, loc, cit. 
pp. 1-16. 
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by sous-entendus.*® After being a subject 
people for centuries, they had found that 
frankness was dangerous: “He who speaks 
the truth must have one foot in the stirrup,” 
according to an Armenian proverb. “A devil 
with experience is better than an angel 
without,” according to another. Great cau- 
tion was considered necessary in dealing 
with strangers: “You never know a man 
until you have eaten a barrel of salt with 
him.”54 

Respect for learning was a commonly ob- 
served trait among Armenians. Abovian, 
for example, wrote in the preface of Verk 
Hayastani of his youthful longings to dis- 
tinguish himself by his erudition in the 
Armenian classical language and literature. 
According to a proverb, “Only he who can 
read is a man.”5? Conversation was the 
chief bulwark against the monotony of con- 
tinual toil, and the simplest business trans- 
action required elaborate verbal exchanges, 
which were enjoyed as an end in them- 
selves.5® Hospitality was considered both 
an obligation and a virtue: Haxtausen re- 
ported that there were usually guests in 
the house of Abovian’s grandfather and 
that most people who passed by were met 
with a friendly welcome and were often 
given fruit and wine.™ 

& 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury new forces were set in motion which 
produced radical changes in the society and 
culture of the Eastern Armenians. These 
forces were 1) the increase of the Armenian 
population; 2) the penetration of capitalism 





* Raffi attributed such characteristics to the 
villagers of the plains, and held that the py Pr 
nian mountaineers were less calculating, less self- 
controlled, braver, tougher, and more 
nered than the plainsmen. See Hai kine ev bai 
yeritasardoutiune (Tiflis, 1890), pp. 128-131. 


50 Dolens, loc. cit. p. 519. 

51 Armenian Literature, pp. 3, 4, 6. 

52 Ibid., p. 3. 

531. R. Hartill, Men Are Like That (Indian- 
apolis, 1928), pp. 222-223. 

54 Haxthausen, op. cit., p. 230, 
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into Trancaucasia; 3) the influence of 
Western education; and 4) the awakening 
of Armenian national consciousness. 

After 1828 the Eastern Armenian coun- 
tryside enjoyed peace and security for eigh- 
ty-six years. This gave rise to a phenomenal 
population increase. In the area of what is 
now Soviet Armenia, the total population 
grew from 161,747 in 1831, to 797,853 in 
1897. Armenians accounted for 110,671 of 
the total population in 1831, and 510,855 of 
the total in 1897.55 As a result of this in- 
crease, the pressure on the land became 
greater. More and more villagers were forc- 
ed to rent additional land, usually on a 
short-term basis, and in such circumstances 
the soil was exhausted rapidly.** Other vil- 
lagers went to the towns in search of work. 
In 1913 about 49,000 villagers in Erivan 
Province left their villages; of these, 29,000 
left Erivan Province, most of them bound 
for Tiflis and Baku; another 17,500 moved 
to other parts of Erivan Province.5* The 
population of Erivan and Alexandropol 
combined grew from $1,914 in 1878 to 83,- 
300 in 1914.58 

In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the economy of Transcaucasia took 
on a more capitalist character. By 1900 bar- 
ter had practically disappeared, and taxes 
to the state were paid in cash rather than 
in kind.®* Although the greater part of the 
cultivated land was still devoted to cereal 
crops in 1914, the acreage of commercial 
crops had expanded. Raw cotton and cog- 
nac were being exported, whereas two mil- 
lion poods of grain a year were imported 
into Eastern Armenia. 

Around the turn of the century the 
peasantry became more stratified into rich 


55 Z. Korkotian, Khborbradayin H. 
choutoune verchin 


astani Bna*. 
om (1831. 
1931) (Erivan, 1932), pp. 164-167. 

56 Esaian, cit., 98-99. 
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and poor elements. In a number of villages 
the redivision of ploughland ceased, and 
the existing family holdings were passed 
on to the next generation.* In the Ararat 
Valley villagers with rich vinyards were 
able to hire extra hands and establish lit- 
tle wine factories on their holdings. Vil- 
lagers with good land and cattle produced 
dairy products for the export market.® 
Other villagers grew poorer: in 1894 about 
one-fourth of the village households in 
Erivan Province had no land.* 


Dependent relationships in the Armenian 
countryside were finally abolished in 1912. 
At this time about one-fourth of Armenian 
village households were living on the hold- 
ings of large private landholders and the 
Armenian Church. The 1912 legislation pro- 
vided for compulsory redemption of the 
land by the villagers within a maximum 
of fifty-six years.®* 


The building of paved roads and rail- 
ways in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century made possible the establishment 
of the first capitalist industries in Trans- 
caucasia. A great part of this development 
centered around the oil industry in Baku. 
Investment opportunities in Armenia proper 
were limited: there was only a limited in- 
ternal market for industrial goods, and the 
existing demand was being met by cheap 
goods imported from Russia and abroad. 
Armenian businessmen were frustrated by 
government restrictions. Most of them did 
not have sufficient capital or technical in- 
formation to exploit the mineral resources 
of Eastern Armenia on a large scale. Of 
those merchants who did accumulate some 


61 Esaian, op. cit., p. 119. 
62M. S. Shaginian, Puteshestvie po Sovetskoi 
Armenii (Moscow, 1951), p. 72. 


63 A. Lalaian, “XIII godovshchina Sovetskoi 
Armenii i sotsialisticheskaia rekonstruktsiia ee 
sel’skogo khoziaistva,” Revoliutsionnyi Vostok, 
No. 3 (1933), pp. 139-140. 


64 Esaian, op. cit., pp. 141-149. 


surplus capital, a great many moved to 
Tiflis, Baku, and Batum.% 

Industrial development in Armenia prop- 
er was mainly in the hands of French min- 
ing company which had concessions in Ala- 
verdi and Zangezour. In 1913 there were 
about 5,000 workers in the large-scale in- 
dustries of Armenia, of which 86% were in 
the copper industry.** The working day was 
ten to twelve hours; in the copper refinery 
of Alaverdi women and children worked as 
long as twelve hours a day in wretched 
conditions.® Still, the copper industry of- 
fered some outlet for the population pres- 
sure in the villages. 

The movement of villagers to urban areas 
to engage in wage labor affected the tradi- 
tional Armenian family in at least three 
ways: 1) The consanguinous family quarter 
in the village or town was penetrated by 
“foreign” elements who bought the houses 
left vacant.®* 2) The large patriarchally ex- 
tended family began to break up into small- 
er units. When individual members of the 
family started earning wages in the towns 
they tended to keep these earnings for 
themselves, instead of turning them over to 
the patriarch. Then a row would start, and 
the common family property would be 
divided.®® 3) A younger member of the 
family might accumulate more wealth than 
that at the disposal of the patriarch, In 
such a case the patriarch would often be 
forced to submit to the authority of the 
younger man, who was regarded as ish- 
khanavor (in authority). By the beginning 
of the twentieth century the functions 
of the patriarch had almost died out among 
the Eastern Armenians, although the head 


85 Pichikian, op. ci#., p. 7; Ananoun, op. cit., 
pp. 46-47; and Lynch, op. cit., pp. 225-226. 

66 Tumanian, op. cit., p. 268. 

87 D. E. Gabrielian, “Revoliutsiia 1905-07 gg. v 
Armenii,” Revoliutsiia 1905-07 godov v natsion- 
al'nykh raionakh Rossii, ed. by A. M. Pankratova 
and A. L. Sidorov (Moscow, 1949), p. 443. 

68 Bdoian, loc. cit., p. 190. 

69G. F. Chursin, Armiane zangezura (Tiflis, 
1931), p. 241, 























of the smaller family unit retained his au- 
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thority in his smaller sphere of influence.” 

The penetration of capitalism into the 
Eastern Armenian countryside led to some 
changes in habits and fashions. Some Ar- 
menian women began to wear Western 
dress instead of their traditional costume 
and to abandon the custom of covering their 
faces."" Phonographs and records were in- 
troduced. Some families started to cook 
on a Primus stove instead of using the 
tonir.° Farm machinery and automobiles 
were seen in Eastern Armenia for the 
first time. The introduction of cheap West- 
ern goods seriously injured the business of 
the artisans. The town artisans began to 
move into the countryside; and, as factory 
products reached even the villages, the 
local artisan was forced to practise his 
trade in more and more obscure hamlets.” 

The village boy who went to town to 
attend school or to be apprenticed to an 
artisan or merchant was even more likely 
to be affected by the changing times. He 
was likely to adopt European dress, to 
furnish his house in the European style, 
to learn Russian, German and French, to 
read newspapers and magazines, and to 
discuss national and international politics. 
He might encourage his wife to wear Euro- 
pean dress and to behave less passively. If 
he became well-to-do, he might contribute 
to the building of a school or some eco- 
nomic enterprise in his native village, thus 
assisting in the diffusion of new ways of 
life.** 

The changes were greatest among the 
wealthy town families, especially those of 
Tiflis. Many of these families belonged to 
clubs, where, on certain evenings, the whole 
family would pass the time. In some homes 


* A hole in the ground which serves as a fire- 
place. 
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there were evening parties at which 
married daughters of the family had a 
chance to display their charms to eligible 
bachelors. In the summer the family would 
go to a summer resort, or, if it had the 
means, make a trip through Europe." 

Another important factor behind these 
social trends was the influence of Western 
education on Armenian youth. The first 
secondary school on a European model 
for Armenians in Transcaucasia was Ner- 
sesian College, founded in Tiflis in 1823. 
In the mid-nineteenth century many young 
Armenian boys studied at the University of 
Dorpat, an advance post of German learn- 
ing in the Russian Empire. Later they 
went to universities in Berlin, Jena, and 
Heidelberg.”> But toward the end of the 
nineteenth century most Eastern Armenians 
went to Russian institutions for university 
education.”* 

One of the first consequences of these 
contacts was the movement to use the East- 
ern vernacular, instead of classic Armenian, 
in contemporary literature. In the course of 
1500 years spoken Armenian had evolved to 
the point where the classic written lang- 
uage of the fifth century was virtually in- 
comprehensible to all except the learned 
clergy. The movement to establish the East- 
ern vernacular as a literary language, led 
by Khachatour Abovian, Stepan Nazarian, 
and others, had attained success by the end 
of the nineteenth century.” 

The secularization of the Armenian lang- 
uage was accompanied by the seculariza- 
tion of the content of Armenian literature. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
Armenian literature had become mostly the 
work of laymen, and was less religious and 
moralistic in content. The Armenian Nation, 
rather than God, was the chief source of 
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its inspiration."* The new literature con- 
tained not only expressions of patriotic feel- 
ing, but also objective studies of Armenian 
mores and ethnography.”® The following 
quotation from Mikael Nalbandian (1829- 
1866) is an example of the new secular 
spirit: 

The time has passed when people were in- 
spired by all kinds of abstract and mystical non- 
sense—now a mercilessly concrete world with 
an iron club in hand demands for itself just 
tribute. Humanity is tied down to the terres- 
tial globe. Experience teaches it to seek the causes 
of happiness and unhappiness on the terrestial 
globe.8° 

Another product of the secular movement 
was a system of Armenian schools, paroc- 
hial in form, but secular in content. Prior 
to the 1860’s there were only a few regular 
Armenian church schools. Instruction was 
given mostly by priests to candidates for 
the priesthood, and little attention was de- 
voted to secular subjects. But in the 1860's 
influential Armenian laymen succeeded in 
bringing about a rapid expansion of the 
school system and the secularization of 
the curriculum.*! 


Armenian was the language of instruc- 
tion in the parochial school. The elementary 
curriculum included Armenian language, 
literature, and history and the teachings 
of the Armenian Church. The laymen of 
the parish provided the material support 
for the school and also exerted influence in 
the establishment of rules and curriculum 
and in the hiring and firing of teachers. 
Armenian girls and boys were educated in 
separate schools. But many villagers and 
poorer townsmen believed that schools for 
girls had a “demoralizing” influence, so 
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relatively few girls’ schools were establish- 
ed, especially in the villages.®? 

Armenian boys received secondary and 
higher education in seminaries established 
edin diocese centers, such as Eirvan. After 
visiting the Erivan Seminary, Lynch re- 
ported in 1901 that the majority of the 
pupils did not intend to enter the clergy. 
The school was supported by rich Arme- 
nians, who nonetheless sent their own sons 
to Russian and European schools. Lynch 
stated that there was no clerical bias in the 
seminary curriculum: mathematics, physics, 
logic, and psychology were included.®* An 
academy for higher education was founded 
at Echmiadzin in 1878 or 1874. The stu- 
dents were supposed to be candidates for 
the priesthood, but Lynch reported that 
in the last ten years only a small minority 
had taken orders. Most graduates became 
parochial school teachers or transferred 
to universities in Russia or Europe.® 


Armenian girls from some of the weal- 
thier town families received tutoring at 
home, or were sent to a private boarding 
school or Russian government secondary 
school. They learned arithmetic, history, 
geography, foreign languages, and such so- 
cial graces as playing the piano and danc- 
ing. Then a suitable marriage was arranged 
and the girl was expected to be a charm- 
ing ornament in her home. Only in rare 
cases did girls become “free thinkers”, at- 
tend a university, or embark on a career.®> 

On the eve of World War I, about 16% 
of the children of school age in Eastern 
Armenia attended school, and if Armenian 
children alone were considered, the pro- 
portion would probably be somewhat high- 
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er.°6 But more Armenian pupils were now 
attending Russian government schools 
where Russian was the language of in- 
struction, than those attending Armenian 
parochial schools.* The parochial schools 
had less financial support and suffered 
from government restrictions. Further, a 
thorough knowledge of the Russian lang- 
uage was necessary to “get ahead” in the 
Russian Empire. Many graduates of the 
government schools became justices of the 
peace, notary publics, clerks, and teachers. 
Others went on to Russian and European 
universities to take degrees in law, medicine 
and other fields.** 

Especially among Armenians educated in 
Russian and European schools, the custom 
of ethnic endogamy was no longer uniform- 
ly observed. Khachatour Abovian married 
a German girl and “established a complete 
German household,” according to Hax- 
thausen.®* In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, some 
devoted Armenian patriots married non- 
Armenian women.®® Many educated young 
men found the “emancipated” Armenian 
girl more desirable as a wife, and univer- 
sity graduates almost always married edu- 
cated girls.%° The official position of Ar- 
menian women was improved in 1906 when 
the Catholikos gave urban women the 
right to vote in Church elections and to 
hold office in the Armenian community. 





86 A. G. Kalashnikov, ed., Pedagogicheskaia 
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tatoutiunnere,” Hairenik Amsagir, V. 17, No. 7 
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After 1906 women were admitted to the 
regular courses in Russian universities.®1 
The Armenian Church undertook a num- 
ber of other reforms. The use of the verna- 
cular in church sermons was officially 
sanctioned in 1867. Marriages arranged 
without the consent of both spouses were 
more strongly discouraged. In 1892 edu- 
cational standards demanded of the celibate 
clergy were raised. Divorces were granted 
more liberally.*? The Catholikos, Mukrtich 
Khrimian, was a devoted champion of the 
Armenian national liberation movement. 
But during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries the Armenian Church 
lost its exclusive leadership of Armenian 
national life. New organizations arose to 
claim Armenian loyalty. Armenian welfare 
societies were founded to support hospitals, 
schools, and libraries, to publish books, 
award scholarships, and give relief to the 
poor. Several political parties were organiz- 
ed. The arena of national life widened, but 
the influence of the Church did not. 
A general survey of the Armenian na- 
tionalist movement cannot be attempted in 
this short article. Only some of its more 
outstanding characteristics, and its relation- 
ship to changes in Armenian society and 
culture, will be indicated. Although the 
focus of the movement was the liberation of 
the Armenians in Turkey from Ottoman 
oppression, the following comments will 
be concerned primarily with the attitudes 
of Eastern Armenian nationalists with re- 
gard to Eastern Armenian affairs. 
Armenian nationalism in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century was something 
distinct from mere ethnic loyalty; it was 
something more than the preference to 
live, do business, and marry among one’s 
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own people. The nationalist movement had 
a goal: the liberation, unification, and pro- 
gress of the Armenian people. Armenian 
nationalism became possible only after the 
Armenian became aware of his transitional 
position in the process of rapid social 
change. Armenian nationalism became pos- 
sible only after the Armenian no longer 
accepted his position in life; when the 
patterns of his behavior were no longer 
rigidly defined by the family, the village, 
and the Church. 


Behind the spreading of national consciousness 
there was at work perhaps a deeper change—a 
new value assigned to people as they are or as 
they can become, with as much diversity of inter- 
locking roles as will not destroy or stifle any 
of their personalities. 

An important factor contributing to the 
awakening of national consciousness in 
Eastern Armenia was the anti-Armenian 
campaign initiated by the tsarist govern- 
ment in 1881.% The government became 
especially hostile to the Armenian Church 
because the Church was regarded as both 
an obstacle to the conversion of the Ar- 
menians to Russian Orthodoxy and a poten- 
tial rallying point for Armenian separatism. 
Serious efforts to convert Armenians to the 
Russian faith began in the 1880’s. Land-hun- 
gry Armenians in Erivan Province were of- 
fered lands immediately if they embraced 
Russian Orthodoxy; Orthodox priests visit- 
ed Armenians in prison and told them they 
would not be sent to Siberia if they joined 
the Russian Church.** 

The government began to repress the 
Armenian parochial schools. According to 
the Ukase of 1884, all but the first two 
grades were ordered eliminated in the ele- 
mentary schools. Those schools with more 
than two grades had to give instruction en- 
tirely in Russian. In June, 1897, a decree 
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was issued ordering that the Armenian pa- 
rochial schools be turned over to the ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Education. 
As a result of the opposition of the Arme- 
nian community to this decree, the majority 
of parochial schools were closed.%* 

The government struck its cruelest blow 
at the Armenian Church in June, 1903, 
when it ordered the confiscation of all the 
property of the Church. The Church was 
was to retain title to the property, but its 
administration was to be turned over to the 
Ministries of Agriculture and of the Interi- 
or.*8 The Decree of 1903 met with violent 
resistance in the Armenian community. 
There were mass demonstrations, armed 
conflicts with government authorities, and 
assassinations of hated government officials, 
Two years later, when all Russia was being 
shaken by revolutionary disturbances, an 
imperial ukase restored all confiscated pro- 
perties to the Armenian Church and sanc- 
tioned the reopening of the parochial 
schools.®® 

Discrimination against Armenians ap- 
peared in every phase of public life after 
1881. Lynch reported that in 1893-94 Ar- 
menians were without rival in the civil ser- 
vice in Transcaucasia;!° but after 1896 no 
more Armenians were accepted in the civil 
service, and those already in it were no 
longer permitted to serve in districts in- 
habited by Armenians.*!® After 1900 Ar- 





®7 Lynch, op. cit., pp. 219-220 and Aknouni, 
op. cit., pp, 35-59. 

98 J. M. Hagopian, “Hyphenated Nationalism,” 
(doctor’s dissertation, Harvard University, 1942), 
pp. 286-289. 

99 Ananoun, op. cit., Vol. III (Venice, 1926), 
pp. 359-361. 

* In 1877 Armenians accounted for 22% of all 
civil servants in the Caucasus; in 1901 they con- 
stituted only 12.5%. Such discrimination closed 
off an avenue of advancement for ambitious 
young Armenians and alienated them from the 
tsarist regime. See D. Ananoun, Rousahaieri bas- 
arakakan zargatsoume, vol. Il (Echmiadzin 
1922), p. 22. 
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menian welfare societies were no longer al- 
lowed to have provincial sections, to sub- 
sidize schools, open libraries, or publish 
books.’°? Armenians were admitted to Rus- 
sian universities on a quota basis? and 
the opening of’a university or polytechnic 
school in the Caucasus was not permit- 
ted.?% 


The attitude of the Russian government 
toward the Armenians in Eastern Armenia 
after 1881 was described by Lynch as fol- 


lows: 


The Russians. . -would be content to see the 
Armenians conduct the commerce of their native 
country and develop its wast resources, . .but only 
on one condition were they prepared to encour- 
age such activity: that their subjects should be- 
come Russians, and that the province should be 
joined to the Russian Empire not only by the 
slender thread of annexation but by the abiding 
tie of common patriotism founded on a commu- 
nity of sentiment with themselves. . .1%% 


Another stimulus to the Armenian nation- 
alist movement was the influence of West- 
ern education. Eastern Armenian students 
would go abroad to study and return to 
Transcaucasia convinced that science, dem- 
ocracy, and education could usher in a new 
era of Armenian national glory. The new 
kind of Armenian intellectual was no longer 
a dignified scholar of the classical Arme- 
nian language and Biblical literature: he 
was secular-minded, rebellious, and full of 
the urge to act. In the poetry of the late 
nineteenth century one finds vibrant ex- 
pressions of this new spirit. Avetik Isahak- 


ian wrote: 


Oh my fatherland, how lovely thou art: 

Thy mountain peaks are lost in the mists of 
heaven. 

Thy waters are sweet, thy breezes are sweet, 

Only thy children are in seas of blood. 
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after all, were fellow Christians. Many Ar- 
menians hoped that the Russian govern- 
ment would liberate Armenians under 
Turkish rule.*% 

The Armenian nationalist movement took 
on a more and more secular character. By 
1906 secularizing elements had come to 
dominate the Dashnaktsutiun, the most in- 
fluential political party among Armenians 
in Transcaucasia. In the 1906 Assembly of 
Armenians in Russia the Dashnaks propos- 
ed that 


“the property belonging to the churches and 
monasteries [of the Armenian Church] be turn- 
ed over to the possession of the people itself; that 
the Catholicos and the entire clergy = —— 
to deal only with purely religious, dogmatic 
ritual problems and have no more connection 
with various national institutions and os 
these temporal affairs henceforth be governed 
by temporal bodies — 5! popular, universal, 
secret and equal ballot . 


It should also be noted that the Arme- 
nian nationalist movement had a socialist 
coloring. Socialist ideas were “in the air” of 
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Western Europe and Russia at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Right-wing parties 
within the Russian Empire opposed nation- 
alist movements in the borderlands. Left- 
wing parties, however, preached self-de- 
termination of nationalities. Moreover, 
the increasingly grave socio-economic prob- 
lems in Transcaucasia were crying for so- 
lution. 

Resentment against economic exploita- 
tion and nationalist sentiment were closely 
associated among the Armenians. The hos- 
tility of the Eastern Armenian villagers 
against oppressive landlords took ona na- 
tionalist coloring because in most cases the 
large landowners in Eastern Armenia were 
Turco-Tartar Moslems.1!° The villagers also 
resented the fact that the tsarist govern- 
ment had given some of the richest land 
in land-poor Eastern Armenia to Russian 
colonists—here again nationalist feeling was 
aroused.* The absorption of Armenian rev- 
olutionary tendencies into the nationalist 
movement, coupled with the relative lag in 
industrialization, made it extremely difficult 
for an internationalist, proletarian Marxist 
movement to take root in Eastern Armenia. 


The changes in Armenian society dur- 
ing the period 1850-1914 may now be sum- 
marized. The extended family, consisting 
of several generations in a single household, 
was disappearing. Differences between rich 
and poor were becoming greater in the vil- 
lage; periodic redivision of village commu- 
nal land was becoming less frequent. New 
ideas and manners were diffusing from the 
towns into the countryside. The influence of 





109R. E. Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet 
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* For example, the Russian peasants in Voront- 
sovka had an average of 3.5 desiatins of land 
per capita, whereas the Armenian peasants in 
nearby Kharakilisa (where soil, climate, and 
topography were similar) had an average of 0.75 
desiatin per capita. See Armenia (S.S.R.), Ken- 
tronakan gortzadir komitei ev zhoghovrdakan 
komisarneri khorhourd, Khorbrdayin Hayasten, 
hink tari, 1920-1925 (Erivan, 1926), p. 109, 


the Church on Armenian public life was 
being replaced by that of political parties 
and social welfare organizations. A group of 
Armenian intellectuals had arisen who were 
secular-minded and devoted to social re- 
form. 

It is interesting to note that the Commu- 
nists have claimed responsibility for bring- 
ing about changes in Eastern Armenian so- 
ciety along these very same lines. Accord- 
ing to the Bofshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklo- 
pediia (in 1950): 

In Soviet Armenia the vestiges of patriarchal 
kin relationships, the large family (including 
several generations of kinsmen by a father, 60-80 
persons), and the union of large families—the 
village commune, . -have finally disappeared. The 
social structure of socialist Armenia has destroy- 
ed the former inequality of women in the family 
and in society. The difference between the urban 
and rural way of life is disappearing. The illiteracy 
of the peasants is liquidated. . . .The widespread 
religion of the past—Christianity of the Mono- 
physite doctrine—is dying out.111 

The evidence indicates that these changes 
were already under way in Eastern Ar- 
menia many years before the establishment 
of the Soviet regime. The secularization of 
Armenian society has been going on for 
over a hundred years. 

This process has by no means run to its 
logical extreme. It cannot be demonstrated 
that Armenian Christianity has died out, 
that the structure of the traditional Arme- 
nian family has been completely trans- 
formed, or that differences between urban 
and rural culture have been completely 
erased in Eastern Armenia. Nor can it be 
contended that Armenian nationalist feel- 
ing has died out under Soviet rule, or that 
it will die out in the near future. 

For the Armenian nationalist movement 
has been, and is, a dynamic response to 
social and cultural change. On the one 
hand, it appears to a means of defense of 
the Armenian against the threat of assimila- 
tion. But on the other hand, Armenian na- 





111 Article, “Armiane,” Ed. 2, Vol. HII (Mos- 
cow, 1950). 
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tionalism also involves an attempt by the 
Armenian to re-define himself and his peo- 
ple. He sees his society and culture in flux, 
he feels that he himself is changing. “Who 
am I?” he asks. “An Armenian, yes, but 
what is an Armenian?” Armenian patriots 
such as Raffi sought the answer to this ques- 


tion in the ancient history of the Armenians; 
they also examined critically Armenian so- 
ciety in their own time and in the recent 
past. Thus becoming aware of their position 
in history, they did not drift with the cur- 
rent, but sought to shape their own future 
and that of their nation. 














@ THE INIMITABLE P. K.: 


Rythmirage 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


One by one 
I plucked 
All the strings 
Of life’s golden harp 
The noble instrument 
Vibrated to my touch 
Yielding soul-ravishing tonalities 
Their attenuated echoes 
Still tremor through 
My mellowed being 
Attuning me to the 
Symphony of the spheres. 
e 
The prayerful 
life is a 
sustained 


affirmation. 


(64) 


How 

discreetly 

God nips 
Man’s attempts 


at omnipotence. 


Blessed 
is naivete 
with its 
evergreen 


wonder, 
e 
There’s 


nothing 
like a lark 
to connect 


with the 


spark. 














Deft ears 
and 
mute mouths 
bespeak 


much wisdom. 


The wheel 
of fortune 
requires 


frequent 


greasing. 


Follow 
your star 
be what 


you are! 


What is 
genius 

but 

brain from 


heaven. 


RYTHMIRAGE 






i hatch 


Life is 
too brief 
for grief. 


The slow drip 
of inner tears 
wears away 
the soul. 


Nature's 
humblest stone 
is a jewel 
when it nestles 


in a verdant setting. 


The 
feather-brained 


are so often 
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reflected He who 
their feelings always 
they would be questions 
shattered veers from 
instantly. his quest. 























@ OUR SUCCESSFUL YOUNG MEN: 


SIRAK MELIKIAN 


A STORY OF AMERICA AND ITS FREE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


R. A. PROTHEROE 


It is a far cry from the Armenian Mas- 
sacres of 1915-16 to the “Controlled Coffee 
Break” for industrial America in 1956, but 
Y.H.Melikian’s survival of the Turkish fias- 
co bears directly on the establishment of 
this All-American custom and the whole 
automatic hot coffee merchandising in- 
dustry in this country. 

The escape of Yeghise H. Melikian and 
his bride-to-be, Sirvart Lulejian, from the 
persecution of the Turks set up a chain of 
events in America that was to lead the 
Melikian family into much the same kind 
of prominence held by the family for many 
years in Armenia. 

For many years prior to 1839, Melik Bog- 
hos, Great Grandfather of Y. H. Melikian, 
was leader of the Khnous territory—the in- 
habitants were Armenians, Kurds, Circas- 
sians and Lazs. Melik Boghos became 
famous among the tribes of his territory 
in his fight to keep his area free of the 
Jennassaries. He attained the unofficial title 
of Ruler because of his ability to keep the 
territory free of banditry. He did this by 
fighting the Jennassaries hand to hand with 
a spear. Later, Melik was recognized by 
the Government as head of the territory, 
with the title of Melik. He was then known 
as Melik Boghos. The family took Melik 
title as their name. 

The whole Melikian family, with the 
exception of Yeghishe, was destroyed in the 


(67) 


massacres of 1915-16. Yeghishe escaped by 
devious routes from Turkey to Russia 
— during the Bolshevik Revolution, he 
spent part of the time in prison in Mos- 
cow. In 1918 Yeghishe and his affianced 
made their way to America — arriving 
in New York on the same boat early in 
January 1920, and the same day went 
to Philadelphia. They married immediately 
and have lived in Philadelphia since. 

To this union a son was born—a son, who 
was to carry on much of the tradition and 
the family name into high places in Ameri- 
ca. This son, Khoren Sirak (Cyrus) Melik- 
ian, was born in Philadelphia on November 
24, 1920, the first child of Yeghishe and 
Sirvart Melikian. A few years later his sis- 
ter, Lucy, was born. 

Young Sirak grew up with a mechanical 
turn of mind and in his youth attended 
elementary and high schools in Philadel- 
phia. He later attended the University of 
Pennsylvania and Rutgers University, but 
World War II interrupted his education as 
it did for many other young Americans. 

During the war years Sirak’s mechanical 
aptitudes led him into the design and re- 
search division of the United States Air 
Force. He was stationed at Wright Field 
Air Force Base at Dayton, Ohio. Here he 
met Lloyd K. Rudd, an engineer from Colo- 
rado. They became fast friends through 
working together on the many experimental 
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SIRAK MELIKIAN (left) accepts copy of “Brown Gold” from author DR. 
ANDRES URIBE. MELIKIAN’S partner LLOYD K. RUDD (right) looks on. 





projects assigned by the Air Force. The two 
men visited one or the other’s home nearly 
every evening. The main topic of discussion 
was—their plans for after the war. Many 
an evening was devoted to talking and 
thinking about this subject. They explored 
all the known avenues and job opportu- 
nities but came up with nothing of real in- 
terest. Then one cold, winter evening, af- 
ter a long session of work in the laboratory, 
Melikian and Rudd decided they would 
take the long walk across the airfield for a 
cup of coffee. When they arrived at the 
cafeteria they found a large sign reading 
“No Coffee Served Between Meals.” To 
say the least they were disappointed. How- 
ever, they found a “coke” machine outside 
the cafeteria and decided they might as 
well drink something since they had made 
the long trip. It was here that the germ 
of an idea was born—an idea that later 


developed into the Rudd-Melikian auto- 
matic hot coffee dispenser. Sirak said to 
his friend “If you can get a cold drink 
from a machine, why can’t you get a cup 
of hot coffee”? 

This was all that was said for the mo- 
ment, but the minds of both men began 
to work and the idea began to formulate. 
Then one evening, while off duty and at 
home, their thinking developed into a dis- 
cussion. Both men had been thinking that 
here might be the one big idea for which 
they had been searching. An investigation 
proved that while there were countless 
cold drink machines on the market, no hot 
drink equipment was available. This stir- 
red further thinking and investigation. 

The two men found that there were many 
reasons why hot drink automatic merchan- 
dising machines had not been built, but 
being young dauntless Americans, all the 
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reasons why it had not been done were 
not sufficient to discourage Sirak Melikian 
and Lloyd Rudd. They now decided that 
they would invent and develop a hot coffce 
dispensing machine and that this would be 
the business they would build after the war. 
Now that Melikian and Rudd had com- 
mitted themselves to this project their every 
spare hour was devoted to bringing the idea 
to fruition. They first studied the operation 
of many cold drink dispensers, then found 
a junked machine, from which they made 
a start toward what is today the largest and 
leading automatic hot drink dispenser 
manufacturing company in the world. 


The old “coke” machine Sirak and his 
partner acquired furnished the framework 
into which they built their first experimen- 
tal model. This was all done during their 
spare time in the kitchen of Sergeant Kho- 
ren Sirak Melikian. The kitchen was hardly 
the place for an experimental laboratory, 
but because Sirak’s wife, Roxie, felt she 
was contributing to the future welfare of 
the family, she climbed over and around 
all the experimental material that cluttered 
her kitchen, Evening after evening the ex- 
periments continued until there finally came 
a time when the boys had progressed 
enough so that they could apply for a 
patent. This was a critical time, for now 
the patent searches were under way— 
would all the work of young Melikian and 
his partner go for naught? Would the 
patent attorneys find that someone had pre- 
viously filed? Or would they get clear 
letters of patent? After an anxious period 
of waiting they learned that theirs was the 
first automatic hot coffee dispenser to be 
invented. A glorious day—but little did 
Melikian and Rudd realize that in a few 
short years their invention would become 
the standard for a brand new industry. 

At this point Melikian began to realize 
the value of the great American free enter- 
prise system, as compared to the oppression 





The fabulously successful Rudd-Melikian “Kwik- 
Kafe” machine. 





suffered by his father’s people. With a won- 
derful new invention he found that under 
the American system he could soar to any 
heights, according to his own will and 
ability. While the early days of building 
and marketing their invention were not 
easy, Melikian and Rudd found that the 
romance of two GI fellows starting a new 
industry, coupled with all the things avail- 
able under the free enterprise system got 
them off to a fine start. 

About the time they had finished their 
first experimental model the war ended and 
the men were discharged. Since they had 
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long since decided that building and mar- 
keting their hot coffee dispenser was to 
be their life’s work, they went to Philadel- 
phia and formed Rudd-Melikian, Inc., to 
build and sell their invention. 

Soon after their arrival in Philadelphia 
they opened for business in a two-car ga- 
rage at the rear of Yeghishe Melikian’s 
home in Northeast Philadelphia. The first 
operating model of the now-famous Rudd- 
Melikian automatic hot coffee dispenser 
soon began to take shape. Now they had 
a machine that would make a cup of hot 
coffee, in any way a customer would like 
it—black, with cream, with sugar, or both. 


Then came the time of the field testing of 
the machine and the coffee it delivered. 
After much hard and diligent work Melik- 
ian made arrangements to test the machine. 
It was installed in the Philadelphia Major 
League Ballpark in the Fall of 1946, and the 
big event was a professional football game. 
A crucial moment had arrived in the life of 
Sirak Melikian. In spite of market studies 
that had been made to determine public 
reaction to an automatic hot coffee dis- 
penser—here was the time when the public 
would see and use such a device for the 
first time—would they like the idea? Would 
they accept a cup of coffee from an auto- 
matic device? The ballpark opened and 
the first Rudd-Melikian hot coffee dispenser 
became the “star” of the evening. One 
small boy, who did not drink coffee, was 
seen to change a dollar into nickels just to 
see the machine work. Ever since that 
night the operation of this device has never 
ceased to attract attention. 

Now Melikian and Rudd had a machine 
that would make a cup of coffee by mere- 
ly pushing a button. At this point you might 
think that the battle had been won. This 
was far from the case, for as Sirak and his 
friend were to find out—this was only the 
beginning. In this first machine, because 
there was nothing better available, the boys 
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had to use powdered commodities, that is, 
they used standard instant coffee, powdered 
cream and sugar. In these early days they 
were to learn that the weather had such an 
affect on the quality of the coffee deliy- 
ered from the machine that it required con- 
stant adjustments. This caused much con- 
sternation and thought. Finally, experiments 
were started to determine whether or not 
a liquid coffee concentrate could be made 
that would serve a consistantly high quality 
cup of coffee. By redesigning certain parts 
of the machine Melikian and his partner 
were able to develop a machine that served 
exactly the same quality cup of coffee each 
time, using the liquid commodities. Today, 
all Rudd-Melikian equipment uses liquid 
coffee concentrate known as Kwik Kafe, 
manufactured by an affiliated company 
operating right in the company’s plant. 

Now that the public had accepted the 
idea of coffee served automatically, the 
task of building machines and finding loca- 
tions faced Sirak and Lloyd Rudd. That 
this was accomplished in a relatively short 
time is evidenced by the fact that more 
than forty thousand Rudd-Melikian auto- 
matic hot coffee dispensers are now in 
operation. To achieve this great success 
required hard work and the jumping of 
many hurdles. From the first, somewhat 
crude, handmade, machine of 1946 pro- 
gress has decreed great beauty and ef- 
ficiency for the Rudd-Melikian line for 
1956. 


From the two-car garage in 1946 the 
company moved to a fourteen-car garage— 
then to a building erected for them by a 
kindly and interested landlord. The com- 
pany remained in this building from 1948 
until 1955. During the period from 1948 
until 1955 the company grew rapidly. It 
was during this period that they built their 
own coffee processing plant so that they 
would have complete control of the quality 
of the product served from their equipment. 
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Because of the fast growth of the company 
it became necessary to establish branch 
plants throughout Philadelphia. Certain 
equipment was manufactured in the main 
plant, other types were made in a different 
location and the coffee processing was done 
in still another. During 1955 Melikian and 
his partner realized that to keep operations 
under complete control it would be neces- 
sary to get all operations under one roof. 
In August 1955 all operations were joined 
together in a magnificent new plant at 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania. Here all manufac- 
turing, marketing, executive offices and cof- 
fee processing operations began to operate 
on even a larger scale than before. 

All during the trying days of building a 
new business, creating a new industry, Sirak 
Melikian held to his religious standards. 
From childhood he has been active in St. 
Gregory’s Illuminator Armenian Apostolic 
Church. His religious training and philoso- 
phy of life have run hand-in-hand. He be- 
lieves in doing the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and is a particularly fine 
example of a family man. He married Roxie 
Bozoian in 1945 and today is the proud 
father of four children,—Robert Armen, ten 
years of age; K. Sirak, Jr., seven; Karen 
Anne, five and Michele Lynn, three. 


His social life is centered around home 
and family. While a busy executive, travel- 
ling many thousands of miles each year, 
both in this country and abroad, he finds 
time to surround himself with family and 
friends. Each week, when he is in town, 
Sirak meets with his father, mother and 
sister, Lucy, and his own family for Sun- 
day dinner. On many occasions he enter- 
tains Armenian friends and visitors from the 
Middle East. He is a true American with 
strong leanings toward the country of his 
mother’s and father’s birth. In recent 
months he sponsored an exhibition of Ar- 
menian Art in Philadelphia. He is intensely 
interested in the welfare of the people of 


his father’s native land and does every- 
thing possible to help them. 


The future holds much promise for Sirak 
Melikian, his family and his company. The 
growth of the company can be almost end- 
less, because even with the tremendous suc- 
cess already achieved they have hardly 
scratched the surface of available locations 
for their equipment. The growth of Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., is one of the phenomenal 
stories of the 20th Century. It does, in fact, 
make Horatio Alger’s heroes look like 
“babes-in-arms”. From a standing start in 
1946, it has grown to fabulous proportions 
in ten years. Back when Sirak and his 
friend, Lloyd Rudd, were discharged from 
the United States Air Force they had an 
idea, their mustering-out pay and the pros- 
pects of a GI Loan,—since then this “shoe- 
string” has produced a volume of business 
that will exceed twenty million dollars 
in 1956. Through smart engineering 
and good merchandising the company has 
grown to have more than two hundred deal- 
ers throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. It also owns or controls fourteen major 
dealerships throughout the country. These 
companies operate at the retail level, where 
the parent firm can get first hand knowl- 
edge of the obstacles encountered by the 
dealer organization, and can develop and 
prepare plans to assist in finding locations. 

One of the major achievements of the 
company was the formation of Kwik Kafe 
Processors of America, Inc. This is an af- 
filiated company which manufactures froz- 
en coffee concentrate and frozen tea con- 
centrate. This company buys green coffee 
beans from all the high quality coffee pro- 
ducing countries in the world. These coffees 


are roasted, blended, ground and process- 
ed into the finest quality frozen coffee 


concentrate possible. It is immediately 
packed in one-third gallon cans and quick 


frozen to retain all the flavor and aroma 
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of the original blend. The coffee remains 
frozen, even in cross country shipments, 
until the night before it is to be placed in 
a Rudd-Melikian automatic hot coffee dis- 
penser. This product is known as “Kwik 
Kafe” and more than three hundred million 
cups are served each year in industrial 
plants and offices throughout America. 
This is really the story of America and its 
free enterprise system, Where else in the 
world could a boy of immigrant parents, or 
any boy, for that matter, develop an idea 
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and in a few short years make it bear such 
handsome fruit? 

There is no doubt that Khoren Sirak 
Melikian is endowed with all the good 
qualities of an ancient people—the qualities 
of leadership handed down by his Great 
Grandfather, Melik Boghos, are ever ap- 
parent, tempered by the kindliness and 
compassion of his mother and father. Sirak 
and his business will go far, but he will 
never lose his love for his Armenian an- 


cestry. 
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@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 


THE ROMANCE 
OF ARSHALOOYS 


GAREGIN BES 


Mother Arshalooys had grown like an 
immemorial evergreen tree. She had yield- 
ed fruit—children and grandchildren—who 
had parted from the family hearth and had 
formed their own families in various parts 
of the land while she herself stuck to her 
roots, always in the same home and the 
same village. Winds and storms had blown 
across the land but they never could up- 
root this particular tree, never able to dis- 
lodge it. 

Each morning and evening people emerg- 
ing from their homes or from the village 
could see Mother Arshalooys. You might 
say he had become an inseparable part 
of the village and without her the village 
could not have maintained its existence. 
There were many villages near and far 
and yet Mother Arshalooys had never set 
foot there. It would seem there was only 
one village in the world, and only one 
home, and that was hers. Her childhood 
had been spent in her front yard, separated 
from the other yards by fences. Her youth 
had blossomed in this very house and it 
was here that her beautiful face had now 
become furrowed with wrinkles. 


Years before when she was in the bloom 
of her youth, when life was an unending 
spell of song and laughter, of joy and hap- 
piness, she perhaps might have left the 
village and moved to, ah, yonder sprawling 
village which never left her gaze, had not 
fate all of a sudden poked its grim and 
inexorable face into the picture. 


(73) 


When the flame of youth first smiled 
upon her, it seemed to Arshalooys that the 
only things which would stir her soul 
would be the trees and the flowers, the 
blue sky and the verdant fields, and that 
no other emotion in life would creep into 
the treasure house of her soul to part her 
from those trees and flowers, that blue 
sky and those fields. But one day, on her 
way back home from the village spring, 
she met a youth who captivated her. All 
that day the image of that youth lingered 
with her and troubled her soul. 

Many days passed and the girl saw the 
youth several times, several times they 
met secretly, and Arshalooys understood 
that there is only one thing in the world 
which can move the human heart stronger 
than the tree and the flower, can stir the 
human soul stronger than the skies and the 
fields. Love took possession of her soul and 
wherever she went she only saw this love 
from the trees and the flowers, from the 
overcast skies and frozen rivers, she heard 
only the song of love. 


And the sprawling village yonder which 
had seemed so casual and so common to 
her, suddenly took form and meaning, be- 
came clearer and more visible, and its 
streets and trees and vineyards assumed 
personality and importance. From that day 
the village became a sort of sacred shrine 
where Arshalooys wanted to go on her pil- 
grimage, the fountain head of her love, her 
song and happiness. When it was a sunny 
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day and the spring breezes caressed the 
land, Arshalooys secretly prayed that the 
village of her heart would never miss the 
sun and the breezes. When it rained or 
hailed, her heart was wrung in pain lest 
any harm came to the crops of her village. 
To her, the sun rose and set in that village, 
and happiness started and extended itself 
from that village. 

And one day a delegation from the neigh- 
boring village came to see the parents of 
Arshalooys for the matchmaking. But they 
returned just as they had come, without 
any intention of setting foot at Arshalooys’ 
home. “What sort of a bride-to-be who 
brings with her no dowry?” they had argu- 
ed. “No money, no land. What sort of 
bride whose only riches is herself, her lov- 
ing heart?” Whereas, Arshalooys’ father was 
not a rich man. He was a poor man. All 
he had was the toil of his hands. 


So the boy who was to marry Arshalooys 
never appeared in her village and Ar- 
shalooys never saw him again. She waited 
for her lover night and day with intense 
longing. Surely, sooner or later, he will 
come, she thought, and would say to her: 
“What do I care for riches, for dowry, for 
money or land? Your love is all I want. 
That's the greatest riches on earth. We need 
no other wealth.” 

But the youth did not come. He never re- 
turned. And one day, long afterwards, 
Arshalooys’ father married her to a poor 
boy who was willing to come and live with 
them. 

Arshalooys silently submitted to this mar- 
riage, silently gave her assent. She married 
and became the wife of another man, know- 
ing that no one could ever take the place 
of her first love. She could love only once in 
her life and she already had done that. 
Now that love was gone and yet there was 
no other love which could take its place. 
Only one could have seized her heart and 
that one already had done so. And now 
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that one was gone and her heart was emp- 
ty, and there was no other one who could 
take his place. Her heart was forever 
locked against all men and against all love. 

In the passing days she often fixed her 
gaze upon the distant village, searching 
the lanes of its trees, in vain looking for 
the lad who had taught her what love is, 
what true happiness is. And so, her love 
always in her heart but never having tasted 
it, never having seen its spell, its charm 
and fragrance, Arshalooys kept on living, 
became a mother and grandmother, lost her 
husband, but never once she did she stop 
gazing at the opposite village from whence 
her love would come but which never came, 
her happiness would come which never 
came, her life would come which likewise 
never came. 

Her children got married and moved 
away, her grandchildren moved away, who: 
knows where, to school or to work, while 
she, bidding them all good luck and god- 
speed, always true to her home and her 
roots, stayed in her home, in her village. 


The passing years, the hair of her head 
long since turned gray, and the wrinkles of 
her face never changed her heart, her 
soul. She always remained the sunflower 
facing the yonder village for the rising of 
the sun, for the love she had been denied. 
She was still waiting. She knew that if 
she stopped her gaze for one moment, if 
the village clouded for one instant, the 
sunflower would wither and its petals 
would be carried away by the wind. But 
today, of all things, her eldest son came 
from Erivan to tell her that his daughter 
was getting married and Mother Arshalooys 
should attend the wedding, to give her 
benediction to the newly-weds. 

The automobile was waiting outside. 
When Mother Arshalooys, all spruced up, 
as much as an old woman could spruce her- 
self, modest in taste, came out into the 
front yard, the place already was crowd- 
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ed by a large multitude. Not only for 
Mother Arshalooys, but to the whole vil- 
lage this was a big event that a woman who 
had spent her entire life in the village, that 
day was leaving her home and village, even 
if for a brief period, and was going not 
to a neighboring village, but to a large 
city, the City of Erivan, the capital of 
Armenia, a city about which she had heard 
on the radio or from the villagers, and 
from these reports she knew that one of 
her sons lived there, and that one of her 


| granddaughters was to marry a strange boy 


to lay the foundation of a new family. 


Mother Arshalooys was going to Erivan. 
To see her off a large company was on 
hand, old men and women many of whom 
had seen other villages and cities and who 


! felt they could not imagine what mysterious 


force had nailed this poor woman to her 
home and village these many years. There 
were young people many of whom had 
been in Erivan or Moscow, gazing at 
Mother Arshalooys with glad eyes and won- 
dering how she felt at this departure and 
how she would feel when Erivan smiled 
at her with a thousand hues. 


College and university students who 
made week-end trips to the neighboring 
villages or the City of Erivan, to whom 
every place was their village or home, 
pointed Mother Arshalooys to one another 
and whispered: “See, an old woman, yet 
how little she has seen of the world, how 
little, practically nothing she knows of the 
world!” 


Mother Arshalooys greeted them all, the 
old and the young, the chattering children, 
and told them that she did not want to sit 
in the automobile but would rather walk 
on foot as far as the edge of the village. 
It was difficult for her to cut loose all of 
a sudden from the soil on which she had 
spent her entire life. Once she rode in the 
automobile her roots would be cut off and 


she would not be able to stand on her feet, 
she would collapse on the ground. 


So she strode down the whole length of 
the wide street with slow steps. People 
watching from the windows and the front 
yards bade her goodby with waving hands 
and she nodded at them gratefully as she 
continued on her way. She was escorted by 
a large company of men and women of her 
age, chatting, laughing, sending greetings 
to their relatives in Erivan, messages and 
letters through her. 

Mother Arshalooys listened to them si- 
lently, nodding in assent, but in her heart, 
deep in her soul she had a premonition 
not to take this trip. “Don’t go, don’t go, 
Mother Arshaloooys. You have never gone 
to a new place all your life, don’t do it now. 
Give benediction to your granddaughter, 
bid her happiness, but stay here, in your 
home and village. Over there, a grandchild 
of yours, your very own, is tying her hap- 
piness with a strange lad. Once you see it 
you will break your peaceful life, a life 
which never saw real life. Don’t go, don’t 
go. Stay in your village and your home.” 

The automobile which had been moving 
slowly stopped at the edge of the village. 
Approaching it, Mother Arshalooys hesitat- 
ed a moment and surveyed the multitude 
which surrounded her, as if wishing to say 
she would not go. But suddenly her face 
cleared, the beat of her heart became nor- 
mal, and her soul was quiet. After all, she 
was going to Erivan, to the home of her son, 
to attend the wedding of her grandchild. 
She had not seen love in this world, per- 
haps this was just her world, but now she 
was going to another world which might 
offer to her grandchild that which had 
been denied to her. Why shouldn’t she go, 
why shouldn’t she bless her, why shouldn't 
she wish her happiness? “Go, go, Mother 
Arshalooys, and seeing that love, that hap- 
piness perhaps your life might take a new 
meaning, perhaps your life, too, might be 
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filled with love and happiness. Go, Go, 
Mother Arshalooys.” 

Perhaps unnoticed by those who sur- 
rounded her, yet just as firmly she cast 
one last look at the village of her dreams, 
looked long and wistfully, then set her foot 
on the running-board of the automobile. 
The village, her unfulfilled love and happi- 
ness were left behind. 

By noon the automobile was speeding 
down the heights of Kanaker toward the 
city. The City of Erivan, the city, you might 
say, not built of stones but of flowers and 
roses, like all the rest, received Mother Ar- 
shalooys with open arms. The automobile 
moved slowly along the broad, illuminated 
boulevards. 


Seated beside her son, Mother Arshalooys 
was watching her surroundings through the 
window of the automobile — the many- 
storied buildings, the scurrying people 
along the streets, the colorful stop lights at 
the cross roads, the fast moving automo- 
biles, the buses, the street and trolley cars. 


The automobile came to a stop in front 
of a many-storied house. The old woman 
followed her son up the long line of steps. 
Having recognized the automubile, the en- 
tire family had come down to welcome the 
guests. There at the entrance, before they 
had stepped inside the house, the grand- 
child fell into the arms of the grandmothcr 
and buried her face in her bosom. Mother 
Arshalooys held the girl’s head in her hands, 
looked long into her happy, misty eyes, and 
gently drew those eyes to her trembling 
lips. 

When they were inside, and all had em- 
braced the Grandmother, after the custom- 
ary greetings, the son took his mother to 
a private room. 

“There, Mother, you rest here while we 
busy ourselves with the preparations for the 
evening.” 

Mother Arshalooys sat on the sofa and 
said nothing. 


Outside, probably in the kitchen, there 
was a clatter of platters and trays, inces- 
sant ringing of the telephone and the shuf- 
fle of feet. From time to time Mother Ar- 
shalooys could hear her son’s cautious warn- 
ing to someone: “Not so loud, Grandmother 
is resting.” “Quiet, Grandmother is resting.” 

Really, had Grandmother come to Erivan 
in order to rest? Had she come in a creak- 
ing oxcart that she should feel any tired- 
ness? “No my children, your Grandmother 
did not come toe Erivan in order to rest.” 

Mother Arshalooys rose to her feet and 
moved to the door. In the hallway there 
was so much milling that no one noticed 
her, and there were so many people coming 
in and going out that no one saw her as 
she made way to the door and disappeared. 
A few moments later Mother Arshalooys 
already was in the street. 

Standing there a moment on the side- 
walk and taking in the scent with bewildred 
eyes, she slowly moved forward. 

“Ah,” she said to herself, “I will take a 
little walk and see the city.” 


What was this? Afraid of getting lost? 
Who ever got lost in our land, in the City 
of Erivan where she had a son and a grand- 
daughter? 

The sun already was sinking low and her 
feeble rays were winking on the windows. 
Mother Arshalooys was verily devouring 
the scene—the people, the houses and the 
streets. A young couple, arm in arm, passed 
by her and kept on their way. How joyful 
and happy they seemed as they talked to 
each other. 

Mother Arshalooys accelerated her steps. 
The girl no doubt was her granddaughter. 
She did not want to join the couple but 
just to follow them closely and watch their 
happiness “and to listen to their whispers 
of love. She followed them closely. 

Suddenly another couple, likewise arm 
in arm, cut in to the right of Mother Ar- 
shalooys, carefree and gay, talking and 
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laughing. For a moment Mother Arshalooys 
stopped and kept staring at them. It seemed 
this second girl was her real granddaughter. 
She wanted to turn to the right and follow 
them, when just then another couple from 
the left passed by her. Confused, she stood 
there, not knowing which couple to follow, 
which of the passing girls was her grand- 
daughter. So happy were all three girls, and 
so happy were all three boys. 

She snapped out of it upon the appear- 
ance of a group of school children who were 
going home, and following them, she for- 
got everything. The sun, as if in last fare- 
well to the world, had gathered her last 
lingering rays. In front of the house there 
was the usual flurry. When the guests be- 
came too noisy, the son again warned them, 
“Not so loud, Grandmother is resting.” 


In the evening as the guests occupied 
their seats around the festive table, when 
they were about to enjoy the party, they 
noticed the absence of Grandmother. In- 
stantly they searched all the rooms, made 
inquiries, but no one knew where the old 
woman had gone. Were could she have 
gone? What could have happened to her? 

Just then, when inquisitive glances were 
being exchanged and no one knew what 
to do, there was a vigorous ring of the door- 
bell. There at the doorstep stood Mother 
Arshalooys, flushed and breathless. 

“Ah, Mother, where have you been? 
We've been looking for you,” the son ex- 
claimed with great solicitude. 

Mother Arshalooys stepped inside silent- 
ly, sat on the frst chair in the hallway and 
drew a deep breath. Then she drew to her 
breast the granddaughter who was seated 
on the next chair, and as if her words were 
meant for her alone, she whispered to her: 
“Oh how good it is that there are so many 
happy little girls like you.” 

Then she turned to her son and smiled. 
“I’ve been taking in the sights of the city,” 
she said. 


“The city?” the son exclaimed surprised. 
“Mother dear, how could you have ven- 
tured out in a strange city all alone. Why 
didn’t you wait until tomorrow when I... .” 

“I could, son, I could,” interrupted the 
Mother. “Because we live in the village, 
do you think we don’t know that there is a 
Lenin Square here, an opera house, and 
long, long streets? Of course I could, son. 
The radio had told us about it all, and now 
I have seen it with my own eyes.” 

Joshingly and laughingly they escorted 
Grandmother to her seat at the table and 
the wedding festival was on. 

The young people were in high spirits. 
Some of them had come to the wedding 
with their young wives, others with their 
sweethearts, and still others whose hearts as 
yet were free, but which would be trapped 
in this festive atmosphere. They talked and 
laughed and chuckled. It was plain that 
this was the young people’s day, it was the 
festival of love. 


Mother Arshalooys was silent, her gaze 
fixed on her grandaughter and the boy she 
loved. She kept looking at them and she 
was happy that they were starting their 
lives right, and she was sad that her life 
had not been like that. 

“Permit me to ask the parents of the 
girl a question,” a voice rang from among 
the din of general rejoicing. He was the 
grandfather of the bridegroom who, like- 
wise, had come from the village, to share 
in the joy of his grandson’s happiness. 

This man who in his prime must have 
been a handsome youth, was a stooping 
old man now, shrivelled and diminutive, 
as if some mysterious power had squeezed 
and crushed him in its claws. His tangled 
beard and mustaches had so covered his 
face that it was difficult to tell if there were 
wrinkles underneath, however, judging 
from his shaking voice, it was plain that 
time alone was not responsible for the 
ravages of his body. The life he had lived 
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and seen had had a large share in his 
breaking. 

As was the accepted custom, they had 
long since drunk to the health of the young 
couple’s grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and their parents, those sturdy trees which 
had brought forth such ripened fruit. It 
was time to toast the young couple when 
the interruption came. 

“Permit me to ask the parents of the 
girl a question.” 

This somewhat unorthodox and formal 
challenge surprised the guests. The raised 
glasses slowly came down. The frozen looks 
centered on the questioning old man. 

“I want to know what dowry your daugh- 
ter brings with her, how rich she is,” the 
old man asked. “Tell me, what else do you 
bring with her for my grandson.” 

“Father!” 

“Grandpa!” 

The son and the grandson were con- 
founded with shame. 

“Quiet, I know what I am saying,” the 
grandfather said. He pulled out a huge 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
his thick beard, and looking at the parents 
of the girl, he pressed his question: “Yes, 
tell me, you are the parents of the bride, 
what dowry does she bring to this wedding? 
How much of riches?” 


There was a long, awkward silence 
which, it semed, no one dared break. 

“Our wealth,” muttered the girl’s father 
not knowing what to say, “well, ah, our 
wealth is our daughter. The wealth of our 
daughter is her heart, her love which she 
brings to your grandson, any other kind of 
riches we have none.” 

Mother Arshalooys who likewise had fix- 
ed her gaze on the old man, was mortified 
seeing before her a man who was seeking 
in life, not love or happiness, but money 
and riches. What was this? Would her 
grandaughter, too, share her fate? 

“That was just what I was waiting to 
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hear”, the old man said calmly, and his 
face lit with a smile. “That was just what 
I was waiting to hear. If the wealth of the 
newlyweds is their love, their hearts, it 
means they will be happy.” 

In the eyes of Mother Arshalooys the 
grandfather suddenly seemed to tum 
young, the beard and the mustache which 
covered his face disappeared, his seemingly 
extinguished eyes were lit with a new luster, 
and there stood before her the lad whom 
once upon a time she had loved, whom she 


had lost because of her poverty, and for | 


whose return, it seemed, she still was wait- 
ing. It seemed the room was short of air. 
Mother Arshalooys started to breathe 
heavily. 

“When I was young I loved a girl,” the 
old man’s voice trailed from far, far off 
to her ears. “I mean to say, I was about 
to love her, I felt that I loved her, that I 
would be happy with her. Ah well, in our 
day things were different, one in a thousand 
married for love. Matchmakers went to her 
village. It turned out that the girl’s parents 
were not rich and my father would not 
give his assent to my marriage. To tell the 
truth, I too thought like my father that a 
man’s happiness lies in riches and not 
in love. Riches, money, lands, these things 
you can see and feel, but love? What is 
love? Nothing! So I married a rich girl. 
Let us not talk of the dead. I will only say 
this that I never had any domestic happi- 
ness, something which I might have had 
with that girl I loved.” 


The old man stopped, looked into the 
vague void, but his eyes were closed, as if 
he wanted to cry. He sat motionless for a 
long moment, as if awaiting his youth, 
wherever it was, to come back, bring- 
ing with it his unfulfilled love. The guests, 
likewise, as if in reverence of the old man, 
sat motionless and silent for a long moment. 
Finally the old man shook off his reverie, 
realized that a lost youth never returns, 
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nor a lost love. He looked at the young 
couple and said, “My blessing on you. May 
love keep you ever happy, my children.” 

The young people applauded the bene- 
diction and the aged nodded in assent. Then 
the toasts were resumed, the glasses were 
filled and emptied, and the party gave it- 
self to laughter and joy. They all seemed 
to have forgotten the old man’s interrup- 
tion, including the old man himself. Only 
Mother Arshalooys, unnoticed by all the 
others, seemed to have been transported out 
of this world, submerged in her unfufilled 
dreams, her unfinished happiness, 


s 

The newlyweds already had formed their 
family, Mother Arshalooys had seen the 
city, had delivered the messages and the 
letters to their proper recipients. Now she 
could return to her village in peace. 

And the automobile was speeding. The 
driver could see through his front mirror 
the two passengers seated side by side in 
the rear who, it seemed, wanted to be si- 
lent all the way. Mother Arshalooys, lean- 
ing back, lost in her reveries, would not 
move, would not let herself felt. At that 
moment she did not want anyone to move, 
to make herself feel. It seemed to her she 
had seen her love, her happiness, in her 
granddaughter, in that couple which had 
cut across her path when she was strolling 
in the city, the couple from the right and 
the couple from the left, with all the couples 
which she had seen in Erivan during her 
visit. 

The grandfather, who likewise was re- 
turning to his village, was gazing through 
the window in the distance, lost in his 
thoughts, searching in vain for his lost 
youth, the life which he had never lived, 
the life which might have been his but 
which was now forever gone. 

“Such is life, Huh, Grandpa?” the driver 
remarked, looking at him through his rear- 
vision mirror. 


“Ah yes, such is life,” the old man echoed 
mechanically, then suddenly aroused of his 
reverie he snapped, “Huh, what’s this about 
such is life? I didn’t get you.” 

“I mean the story you told us on the wed- 
ding day,” the driver said. 

“Ah that! That was something I sud- 
denly remembered and told. Something 
from way back in the past. It's dead and 
gone now.” 

“And what happened to the girl you 
loved?” the driver persisted. 

“I don’t know what happened to her,” 
the old man said. “After I bought a home 
of my own I forgot her. I even forgot her 
name. I only know this that with her my 
life would have been different, it would 
have been better.” 

How beautiful are the valleys and the 
mountains of Armenia! How blue and clear 
are the Armenian skies! The automobile 
was racing through a world of flowers, be- 
ing intoxicated by their fragrance. One 
felt restful, tranquil and happy as the car 
sped under the clear skies, and it seemed 
even if one is old and has lived his time, 
his youth has returned to him, his old love 
and his happiness, and that the springtime 
which inundates nature is his springtime. 

“Such is life,” the old man repeated, clos- 
ing his eyes. 

“Yes, such is life, Grandpa,” the driver 
echoed. After a pause, however, he per- 
sisted. “I still don’t get it, Grandpa.” 

But the old man did not reply. His gaze 
was fixed in the distance, the fast approach- 
ing familiar places which looked to him 
infinitely far away. 


As they came in sight of the village Moth- 
er Arshalooys stopped the automobile. She 
wanted to walk to her home all by herself, 
alone with her thoughts and memories, 
while the automobile took the old man 
to his village. Nodding goodby to the old 
man, she headed toward her home. 

The automobile raced through the vil- 
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lage toward the old man’s village. Mother 
Arshalooys was dragging her steps and it 
seemed to her it was the springtime which 
was passing through those wide, sunny 
streets. The automobile kept speeding, in- 
different and insensible to its surroundings. 
The old man looked at the driver’s mirror 
and again remarked, “Ah well, such is life.” 

“Yes, such is life,” the driver commented 
mechanically. Then, as an afterthought, he 
said, “I still don’t get it, Grandpa.” 
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“Your mother looks just as she did when 
she was young,” the old man murmured. 

“Did you know her?” the driver’s eyes: 
met the eyes of the old man in the mirror. 

“Yes, I knew her,” the old man said and 
again turned his gaze on the fields, as it 
wishing to tell him not to ask any more 
questions. 

And, indeed, the driver asked no more 
questions while the automobile sped on 
its way. 








A CORRECTION 


Mr. James H. Tashjian, author of “Physical Education in Armenia” 
(AR, Spring and Summer, 1956), asks it be noted that the picture on 
page 81 of our last issue was incorrectly captioned. The bas-relief 
scene shown depicts three Armenian emissaries approaching Darius 
the Great, King of Persia, and offering him the famous Armenian horse 
tax. The slab is from the Darius reliefs at Behistun, and not from the 
Assyrian monuments, as incorrectly carried on erroneous reference bases. 
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@ CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES (XIII): 


FREE COMMUNICATION 
UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Vv 


THE ULLMANN CASE; SELF INCRIMINATION AND 
IMMUNITY WITH INFAMY 


ROBERT H. STATON, A.B., LL.B., and GEORGE P. RICE, JR., LL.B., PH.D. 


I 


The legal battle on the issue of national 
security vs. the civil liberty of the individ- 
ual now engaging widespread forces and 
attention in the United States records an- 
other local action in the case of Ullmann 
v. United States. As alien ideas and propa- 
ganda and machinery of subversion strive 
for footholds on American soil, new stat- 
utory weapons have been forged to com- 
bat them in the interests of national se- 
curity. One of the most significant was 
the passage in 1954 by Congress, upon 
advice of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, of the Immunity Act. The 
statute was motivated by the latter's claim 
that “a long parade of witnesses in the 
courts, before Grand Juries, and before 
Congressional bodies” had refused to give 
evidence vital to the national security on 
the ground “that to do so would tend to 
incriminate them.”! In fact, during 1953 
some 317 witnesses appeared before the 
Senate and House special committees and 


* Dr. Rice is professor of speech in Butler Uni- 
versity; Mr. Staton is a m of the Indiana 
Bar and head of the law firm of Staton and 
Collignon. 

1 New York Times, Auguest 9, 1954, p. 4E. 
Cf. Hoffman v. U, S., 341 U. S. 479. 
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had invoked this privilege to escape testi- 
fying. The means to combat this evasion 
came with the Immunity Act? 

The Act provides that if the witness 
claims his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion before one of the Houses of Congress, 
the following steps must be complied with 
before immunity will be granted: (1) ma- 
jority of the members present must affirma- 
tively authorize the immunity; (2) the At- 
torney-General of the United States must 
have been notified of it; and (3) United 
States District Court, upon application of 
a Congressional representative, must have 
directed the witness to testify or produce 
evidence involved, provided, that the At- 
torney-General has been heard on the mat- 
ters and provided the Court acts at its 
sound discretion.* 

Where the proceedings occur before a 
Congressional committee, the same three 
steps are mandatory, except that a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the “full 
committee” is required instead of a ma- 


2 ibid. 

8 Public Law 600, 83rd 
2nd Sess., Amending 18 U. 
Stet. 745. For the history of Sec. 
the amendment, cf. Adems v. M 
S. 179; U. S. v, Bryan, 339 U. S. 323. 
4Sec. 3486, subdiv. (a) 4 
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jority vote of the members then present.5 


Where the proceedings are before a 
Grand Jury or in Court and it is held that 
the testimony of the witness or the pro- 
duction of records involves the national 
security, in the considered judgment of 
the Attorney-General of the United States, 
that officer may through the United States 
Attorney in charge of the case and with 
the aid of the latter’s on-the-scene judg- 
ment request the Court to instruct the re- 
luctant witness to testify or to produce 
records. Upon the pronouncement of this 
“order of the Court,” the witness loses his 
privilege to decline to testify on the ground 
of self-incrimination.* The safeguards not- 
ed here are procedural protections which 
“stand between the prosecutor and the 
accused.”? 


Now immunity statutes are nothing new 
in the history of law, but here a new ele- 
ment, “gross infamy,” has been injected in- 
to the picture by opponents of the Act. 
Most witnesses required to testify or pro- 
duce under it will be either communists 
yet unknown or unproved or have some af- 
filiation with a communist organization or 
front. It is claimed that exposure of the 
witness under the Act brings direct in- 
famy and in its train additional disabilities 
of a serious civil and political and even 
economic sort, notwithstanding the grant 
of immunity from criminal prosecution 
which might be initiated under the Smith 
Act of 1940 or the McCarran Act of 1950. 
A second issue of importance arising under 
the Act is ultimate decision on whether 
or not the several states should be prohibit- 
ed from prosecuting such witnesses whose 
acts may have violated state laws. After all, 
the Act bestows upon the witness an im- 
munity from prosecution “in any Court.” 





5 bid. 
6 Sec. 3486, Subsection (c). 
t Hale v. Henkel, 201 U. S. 78. 
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II 

In historical perspective the principle 
that no person can be compelled to be a 
witness against himself is unique to the 
American and English legal system. It 
does, in fact, distinguish Anglo-American 
law from all other systems of jurispru- 
dence.* The principle was unknown before 
the seventeenth century and emerged for 
the first time about 1650, during the Pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell. Charles I 
had in 1649 paid with his head on Tower 
Hill for subverting the fundamental laws 
of the realm through Star Chamber prac- 
tices, and that odious tribunal itself had 
been abolished by Parliament in 1641. Pre- 
vious to its abolition, Star Chamber had 
power to compel a defendant to testify 
under oath, jus jurandum de veritate di- 
cenda, and such an unfortunate had to ac- 
cept the consequences of testimony thus 


extorted. Less than fifty years sufficed for | 
the principle of “no incriminatory testi- | 


mony from a defendant without his free 
consent” to become established in England, 
The principle made it way early to accep- 
tance in the courts of the United States. “We 
think it is manifest,” said the United States 
Supreme Court in the Twining case, where- 
in the High Court reviewed the doctrine 
of exemption from compulsory self-incrimi- 
nation in English law, “that it is not regard- 
ed as part of the law of the land of Magna 
Charta or the due process of law, which has 
been deemed an equivalent expression, but, 
on the contrary, is regarded as separate 
from and independent of due process, but 
as a wise and beneficent rule of evidence 
developed in the course of judicial deci- 
sion.”!° 

The privilege of freedom from self-in- 
crimination is, of course, personal to the 
witness | and it relates to past but not to 





8 Twining v. New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78. 
9 ibid. 


10 ibid. 
11 Rogers v. U. S, 240 U. S, 367, 371. 
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future conduct.’ Such privilege is appli- 
cable to civil cases,’ grand jury proceed- 
ings,'* legislative inquiries,* and practical- 
ly every other form of official proceedings. 
It is the witness who in each instance is 
the judge of whether the testimony re- 
quested will provide possible ground for 
prosecution.’® (Good faith on his part is 
an essential here.) If the answer cannot 
in any way incriminate the witness, he must 
answer, since there is no constitutional 
privilege to remain silent otherwise in such 
proceedings.** An assertion of the privilege 
may be made without any special com- 
bination of words, though the usual one is 
so well publicized as not to require space 
here. And in all cases the constitutional 
privilege is construed liberally to protect 
the right of the individual it was intended 
to secure.'® 


The original draft of the Fifth Amend- 
ment did not appear in the Federal Con- 
stitution as first planned, but was adopted 
later in 1791 with the other nine amend- 
ments known as “The Bill of Rights.” As 
of now it constitutes the third of the five 
separate provisions of the Fifth Amend- 
ment: “nor shall any person. . .be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” The clause which provides 
for process, “. . .nor be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law,” is separate and distinct. It is 
therefore evident that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is distinct from the right 


12U, §. v. Kabriger, 345 U.S. 22; Heike v, US., 
227 U. S. 313. 

13 McCarthy v. Arndstein, 266 U. S. 34. 

14 Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 U. §. 547; U. 
S, v. Monia, 317 U. S. 424; Blau vy. U. S., 340 
U. &. 159. 

15 Matter of eo 257 N. Y. 244; People v. 
Sharp, 107 N. Y. 

16U, S$. v. Burr, y Burr's Trial 244; People ex 
rel. Taylor v. Forbes, 143 N. Y. 219 

ITU, S. v. oo bog Fed. 1002, 1009; Smith 


349 U. S. 155; Emspak v. 
U. S., 349 U. Kf "190, 
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of due process in American law as it is in 
English.” 
Ill 

The voice of the United States Supreme 
Court was heard on March 26, 1956, up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 1954 
Immunity Act in the case of Ullmann v. 
U. S.2° The Court held that the protection 
afforded Ullmann, who had refused to 
testify before a grand jury as to certain 
questions propounded to him, was under 
the Act sufficiently broad to give him im- 
munity from the possible consequences. 
True, the Act affords immunity from fed- 
eral prosecution,” and most courts would 
say that he is entitled to no more.” It is, 
of course, no proper answer to retort that 
he may be prosecuted in another jurisdic- 
tion.2* The Act specifically provides that a 
witness compelled under affidavit of im- 
munity may not be “prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture” and 
his testimony in such case may not be used 
as evidence “in any criminal proceeding” 
against him “in any court.” This clause was 
construed in the Adams case,** and in 
that of Ullmann the Court indicated its 
view that Congress could provide consti- 
tutionally such immunity from state prose- 
cution where the national security is con- 
cerned.2> However, the Court qualified its 
words by saying that “Congressional aboli- 
tion of state power to punish crimes com- 
mitted in violation of state law presents a 
more drastic exercise of Congressional pow- 
er than that which we considered in Adams. 
In that case, only the use of the compelled 


19 Twining v. New Jersey, supra 
20 Ullmann v. U. S., 128 F. Supp. 617; 221 F. 
2d 760; 67 S. Ct. 497. 


31, . 3 Subsection a, 
22 U), gy 284° vu. S. 141, 149; cf. 


Hale v. * dewheh supra. 

23 ¢bid, Cf. also Dunbem v. O: 243 N. Y. 
423; Feldman v. U, S., 322 U. S 

24 Adams v. Maryland, 347 7U.S. - SRE? 
608. 

25 Brown v.Walker, 16 S. Ct. 644; 502 L. Ed. 
819. <3 
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testimony, not prosecution itself, was pro- 
hibited. Here the State is forbidden to 
prosecute. But it cannot be contested that 
Congress has power to provide for national 
defense. . . .We have already, in the name 
of the Commerce Clause, upheld a similar 
restriction on state court jurisdiction, 
Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S. at pages 606- 
607, 16 S. Ct. at pages 650-651, 40 L. Ed. 
819, and we can find no distinction between 
the reach of Congressional power with re- 
spect to commerce and its power with re- 
spect to national security.”?¢ 

It may be queried: Does the Act give the 
witness who is compelled to testify in cases 
in point an immunity from the many dis- 
abilities which may be visited upon him, 
such as ineligibility for employment in 
the federal government,’ in the Indiana 
State Government,”* or in a defense fac- 
ility??® A communist may, in addition to 
these, suffer disqualification for a pass- 
port,®° risk internment,*! and encounter yet 
other penalties under the federal law.*? 

Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice 
Black were the dissenters in this 7-2 opin- 
ion and contended that these disabilities 
are forfeitures. Whether or not these dis- 
abilities are covered by the broad language 
of the Act is not clear, and the Court did 
not commit itself in the opinion. Still, 
viewed from historical precedent, the in- 
famy contentions of the minority are not 
persuasive. It is hardly thinkable that Con- 
gress intended that immunity should ex- 
tend to all conceivable “disabilities.” This 


26 Ulmann v. U. S., supra, 

27 64 Stat. 992, 50 U. S. C. S. 784, as amended; 
68 Stat. 777, 50 U. S. C. S 784. 

28 Burns Indiana Statutes 10-5207. 

2964 Stat. 992 and follow footnote 27. 

3064 Stat. 993, 50 U. S. C. S 784. 

3164 Stat. 1019, 50 U.S. S 811-826. 

3240 Stat, 220, as amended; 64 Stat. 427, 50 
U. S. C. s, 191; 33 CFR, 1955 Cum. Supp. ss, 
125,01, 50 U. S. C. A. s 843. 
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would allow persons constituting threats 
to the national security to remain in critical 
or sensitive positions unchecked. While it 
may be argued that an exposed communist 
will suffer greater infamy in the eyes of the 
community than another who is granted 
immunity under a different immunity act, 
it is extremely dubious that any person 
granted an immunity from the conse- 
quences of criminal prosecution is ever 
protected completely from the conse- 
quences of attendant infamy.** 


IV 


In the American Communications Asso- 
ciation v. Douds case,** Mr. Justice Jackson 
offered a concurring opinion very relevant 
in considering the problems raised by the 
1954 Act and the Ullmann decision under 
it: “The task of this Court to maintain a 
balance between liberty and authority is 
never done, because new conditions today 
upset the equilibriums of yesterday. .. . 
The Court’s day-to-day task is to reject as 
false, claims in the name of civil liberty 
which, if granted, would paralyze or impair 
authority to defend the existence of our 
society, and to reject as false, claims in the 
name of security which undermine our 
freedoms and open the way to oppression. 
These are the competing considerations 
involved in judging any measures which 
government may take to supress or dis- 
advantage its opponents and critics.” 





383 A bankrupt in England since the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1603 and more recently in Cana- 
da, may be compelled by commitment, if neces- 
sary, to submit to examination touching his es- 
tate. English and Canadian Law require the bank- 
rupt to answer, even if a prosecution is pending 
at the time. James I, Ch. 15, Sec. 7; R. v. Erdbeim 
(1896); In re Ginsberg, 60 Ont. 136; Bankruptcy 
Act, 1914 (4 and 5 Geo, V, Ch. 59, Sec. 15). 

Consider also the common law writ of capias 
and its use in Indiana proceedings supplemental. 

34 American Communications Association v. 
Douds, 339 U. S. 382, 445. 
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Azerbaijanian Turks and Caucasian moun- 
taineers. The first three groups dwell in 
Transcaucasia and are therefore known as 
Transcaucasians, The Caucasian mountain- 
eers, on the other hand, who inhabit the 
northern slopes of the main mountain range, 
are often called North Caucasians. 


These rough definitions undeniably have 
a certain justification, since the common 
geographical environment and climatic con- 
ditions, and the neighborly intercourse 
which results, leave their imprint and tend 
to impart certain general characteristics 
even to peoples which differ sharply from 
one another in every other respect. Thus, 
the racially very heterogeneous mountain 
tribes of the North Caucasus have, in the 
course of centuries of dwelling together, ac- 
quired so many similar traits in their life 
and mores that it is not difficult to classify 
them, as distinguished from the Transcau- 
casians, as a separate ethnic group of 
Caucasian mountaineers or North Caucas- 
ians. 


Yet, however great the effect of natural 
and historical factors tending to produce as- 
similation of the various peoples, their 
original heterogeneity does not disappear, 
but expresses itself in peculiarities and dif- 
ferences in their material and spiritual cul- 
ture. From this point of view, the question 
of the Caucasian peoples’ racial origin re- 
tains a certain significance, and science has 
done a great deal to clarify it. The Arme- 
nians and Ossets have been found to be- 
long to the Indo-European family of na- 
tions, and the Azerbaijanians, Kumyks, 
Nogai, Karachaevs and Balkars to the 
Turko-Tartaric. The racial derivation of the 
remaining peoples of the Caucasus has not 
as yet been precisely determined, and they 
are temporarily assigned to the so-called 
Caucasian race. These are the Georgians, 
Abkhasians, Circassians or Adighes, Ka- 
bards, Chechen-Ingush and the majority of 
the Dagestanians. 
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The national differentiation among the 
peoples of the Caucasus is supplemented by 
their internal tribal subdivisions, which 
arise from the different dialects they speak 
and the different external influences ex- 
exerted on the culture, way of life and 
mores of the various tribes. Thus, the 
Georgian people is divided into Kartvelians, 
Kakhetians, Imeretians, Gurians, Mingrel- 
ians, Svanetians and others; and the Ossets 
into Irons, Digors, Tualtes and Kudars. An 
even greater tribal fragmentation is ob- 
servable in Dagestan, which is rightly 
called the land of languages. 

Relations among the various tribes and 
nations of the Caucasus are complicated 
by their different religious faiths. The Ar- 
menians, Georgians and Ossets, with minor 
exceptions, have been Christians since an- 
cient times. On the other hand, the Azer- 
baijanian Turks and all the mountain tribes 
but the Ossets are Moslems. 


The multiplicity of tribes and religious 
differences have served as a constant source 
of internecine strife, thus blocking unity 
of the peoples of the Caucasus for defense 
against external attacks. For several cen- 
turies, the Caucasus was an arena of strug- 
gle and rivalry among the Persian Shah, the 
Turkish Sultan and the Russian Tsar, each 
of whom sought to dominate the region. 
The divided peoples of the Caucasus fre- 
quently came to the aid of their foreign 
co-religionists, dealing their compatriots 
painful blows in the back. Thus, at the time 
of the devastating Turkish and Persian in- 
vasions of Georgia, the mountain tribes, 
particularly the Dagestanians, in their turn 
invaded Georgia, looting and laying it 
waste. The latter did not forget this, and, 
during Russia’s war with the Caucasian 
mountaineers, the sons of Georgia rendered 
considerable services to the Russian troops. 

The varying degree of vulnerability to 
attack of the different Caucasian groups 
was determined by the topographical pecu- 
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| liarities of their places of settlement. The 


Armenian plateaux and the valleys of Geor- 
gia provided a fairly convenient avenue 
for mass invasions by hostile forces. The 
armies of Turkey and Persia could there- 
fore destroy not only the military manpower 
but also a considerable part of the peace- 
ful population which failed to escape and 
hide in the mountains. Things were differ- 
ent with the Caucasian mountaineers. They 
lived in inaccessible mountain gorges or 
in the Caucasian foothills, which were 
covered with dense and largely impassable 
forests. Their military operations took the 
form of sudden forays and raids. Their 
losses were usually confined to relatively 
small casualties suffered in battle. The 
civilian population remained inaccessible to 
hostile troops or else moved to a safer spot 
at the latter’s approach. 


At the end of the eighteenth century, 
Georgia and Armenia were running with 
blood. As a result of the frequent and ruin- 
ous invasions of the Turks and Persians, 
their population had declined to such a 
critical point that there was a real danger 
of the physical disappearance of both na- 
tions. They were forced to seek salvation 
and protection from the Russian throne, and 


| were shortly incorporated into the Russian 


Empire. Russia provided them with the op- 
portunity for a comparatively long period 
of peaceful development, during which 


~e 


| they could heal the severe wounds they 
_ had received earlier and gradually increase 


their population level. 


Caucasian mountaineers developed and be- 
gan to take on an increasingly regular 
character. It was extremely long-drawn-out 
and did not end until the beginning of 
the 1860s. The losses suffered by the moun- 
taineers of Dagestan, the Chechen region 
and Circassia were inevitably reflected in 


; the total population of the Caucasian moun- 


} 
At the same time, Russia’s war with the 


taineers, slowing its growth or even reduc- 
ing it. 

Thus, from the beginning of the last cen- 
tury to the end of the Russo-Caucasian 
War at the beginning of the 1860s, the 
demographic structure of the Caucasus 
changed under the influence of two oppos- 
ing factors: The Christian peoples of the 
Caucasus enjoyed peace and prosperity and, 
naturally, had the opportunity to gradually 
increase their population; while the moun- 
taineers, in a state of brutal war with Rus- 
sia and suffering corresponding manpower 
losses, lacked this opportunity and soon 
found their population declining rather than 
growing. 

In spite of these features of the demogra- 
phic development of the Caucasus during 
the first half of the last century, the moun- 
tain tribes retained numerical superiority 
among the four chief ethnic groups of the 
Caucasus even at the end of the Russo- 
Caucasian War. Their population in 1859 
amounted to some 2,000,000, while the 
Georgians numbered 730,000, the Arme- 
nians 565,000 and the Azerbaijanian Turks 
about 800,000.1 In other words, the Cau- 
casian mountaineers made up a good half 
of the total population of the indigenous 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The mountaineers, as already noted, ad- 
hered to Islam, as did the Azerbaijanian 
Turks. Taking the two together, one finds 
that two-thirds of the entire indigenous pop- 
ulation of the Caucasus at the middle of 
the last century were Moslems and only 





1 Petzholdt, A., Der Kaukasus; 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1866; vol. II, pp. 1-2. The figures cited here are 
the average of two divergent figures shown on 
pp. 1-2: On the basis of a breakdown by regions, 
the figure arrived at is 5,101,841; while on the 
basis of a breakdown by nationalities, it is 
4,000,000; my figures are the average of those 
for individual nationalities. Petzholdt’s figures by 
nationality are taken from official Russian sources 
which show a great downward bias. The figures 
for the different nationalities (see table on p. 
27) have been selected by me on the basis of the 
above-cited Petzholdt tables, making allowances 
for biases in both. 
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one-third Christians. That is why the Cau- 
casus was generally characterized at that 
time as a Moslem region. 


2. Resettlement of the Mountaineers 
In the Countries of the Near East 
After the end of the Russo-Caucasian 

War of 1859-64, relations between the new 
Russian military administration and the 
native mountain population could not be 
adjusted at once and assume a normal 
character. The mountaineers, who just a 
little while before had still been engaging 
in battles with Russian soldiers, continued 
to regard the representatives of the Russian 
Government as their sworn enemies. The 
Russian language, which they now had to 
use in dealing with the Russians and their 
organs of administration, justice, etc., was 
unintelligible and strange to them. The 
building of Orthodox churches and temples 
in the new administrative centers on their 
territory irritated them. They were also 
wary and openly discontented in their at- 
titude toward the Russian schools, to which 
they refused to send their children lest they 
be Russified. The agitation of the Moslem 
religious teachers, the mullahs and cadis, 
poured oil on the fire. In its turn, the Rus- 
sian administration, which included a good 
many coarse, primitive people, was inclined 
to regard the continuing hostility and re- 
calcitrance of the mountaineers as merely 
a manifestation of their savagery and mad 
behavior; and measures were taken which 
wounded their sense of dignity and honor. 
All this led to a progressive deterioration in 
relations between the mountaineers and the 
Russsians culminating in various incidents 
and bloody excesses. The Russians’ exces- 
sive administrative zeal helped in consider- 
able measure to foster and spread the fam- 
ous “abrek” banditry in the Caucasus. Time 
was needed until the authorities could ac- 
cumulate experience in ruling the moun- 
taineers, study the peculiarities of their life 
and mores, their customs and traditions, 
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in order to adapt to them Russian methods 
of administration, jurisprudence, education, 
etc. 

At first, however, great turmoil prevailed 
among the only recently conquered moun- 
taineers. Many of them regarded the com- 
ing of the Russians as a disgrace and a 
desecration of the sacred soil of their father- 
land, which would now be trod by the feet 
of giaours, infidels. The mountaineers’ feel- 
ing of alarm and desperation was intensi- 
fed by rumors of an impending forcible 
conversion to Christianity, of their reset- 
tlement from the mountains to strange 
steppe regions, etc. A considerable role in 
the circulation of these not always fantas- 
tic rumors was played, in addition to the 
servants of the Koran, by Turkish agents. 
Nor was Russian policy toward the moun- 
taineers by any means irreproachable and 
disinterested. Irked by the protracted and 
stubborn resistance of the mountaineers, by 
the difficulty of pacifying them and the pos- 
sible new complications with them, the 
Russian authorities in the Caucasus were 
not above actually taking draconian meas- 
ures in some cases. Thus, it is known that 
plans were made to resettle the particularly 
intractable Circassian tribes from the Black 
Sea coast to the inhospitable steppes around 
Salsk and Manych. In the Government's 
mind, obviously, was not only pacification 
of the coastal area but its transformation 
into a region of the finest seashore resorts, 
as indeed happened later. 


The mountaineers’ dissatisfied and ex- 
cited state, the machinations of Turkish 
agents and the dubious intentions of the 
Russian authorities aroused a desire among 
the mountaineers to be resettled in Turkey 
and other Moslem countries of the Near 
East. The wave of emigration rose highest 
among the western mountaineers, i.e., the 
Black Sea and Trans-Kuban Circassian 
tribes. An overwhelming majority of the 
latter abandoned their centuries-old homes 
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and, within a short period of time, evacuat- 
ed to the Near East. 

The evacuation of the Circassians occur- 
red chiefly by sea. According to data cited 
in the military newspaper Russian Disabled 
Soldier for 1864, the following numbers 
of mountaineers were loaded on ships at 
Black Sea ports during the first half of the 


year alone: 
eat Taman... ..:... 6 see 27,337 
at Anema... .« .»-s so nee 61,995 
at Novorossisk........... 61,995 
at Tesmes.. ..« ss % ieee 63,449 


at Kuban coastal ports and the 

mouth of the Sochi River... . . 46,754 
at Cape Adler and Khosta..... 20,731 
at other pole... ... 4 ss-aee 21,350 


| a 258,068 

In addition, according to consular data, 
sone 60,000 persons were evacuated to Tur- 
key from the same ports in the fall and win- 
ter of 1863, before Russian troops occupied 
the Black Sea coast. In other words, emi- 
gration carried away over 300,000 Circas- 
sians in a single year. But it must be borne 
in mind that emigration of Circassians had 
begun long before this. It took place in 
1858, 1859, 1862 and the first half of 1863, 
totaling some 80,000 persons in those years. 

Thus, according to official Russian data, 
a total of about 400,000 Circassians had 
resettled up to July 10, 1864. The actual 
number was considerably greater, since, in 
the first place, the resettlement continued 
after the indicated date and, secondly, all 
of it could not be calculated.” 

In addition to the Circassians, the reset- 
tlement wave also struck the other moun- 
taineers, although not to such an extent. At 
various times and in isolated groups, many 
thousands of families left Dagestan, the 
Chechen region, Ingushetia, Ossetia and 
Kabarda. They traveled overland, negotiat- 
ing difficult roads through mountain passes 


2 Petzholdt, op. cit., vol. I, p. 29 (note). 


with their household goods, children, wo- 
men and old people and traversing all of 
Transcaucasia, in order to reach what seem- 
ed to them the promised land of Turkey. 

The following unusual occurrence at- 
tests to the fact that this emigration resulted 
chiefly from friction between the authori- 
ties and the population in the first period of 
Russian rule over the mountaineers. In 
1865 occurred the resettlement of a large 
group of mountaineers, for the most past 
Chechens and Moslem Ossets. The initiator 
and leader of this resettlement was a gener- 
al of the Russian Army, by birth a Moslem 
Osset, Mussa Alkhazovich Kundukhov. At 
a time when his two brothers were fighting 
under the banner of Shamil, the famed Cau- 
casian leader in the Russo-Caucasian War, 
Mussa was wholeheartedly serving Russia. 
For his outstanding services, he was not 
only given the highest rank in the Russian 
Army but, in view of the special confidence 
he enjoyed, was appointed to high military- 
administration posts. In 1857-59, he served 
as head of the Ossetian military district and, 
in 1862-63, as head of the Chechen mili- 
tary district. In addition, he at one time 
played a prominent role under the governor 
of the Caucasus at Tiflis. 


What was it that could move this favorite 
of the Russian authorities in the Caucasus 
to lead a resettlement of mountaineers and 
leave for Turkey himself together with 
them? Naturally, not considerations of a 
personal nature, but rather dissatisfaction 
with the administrative measures and need- 
less severity practiced by the Russians with 
regard to the mountaineers in the first peri- 
od after the latter had been vanquished. 
General Kundukhov’s disillusionment with 
Russia's civilizing role in the Caucasus is 
evident from his Memoirs, in which he 
wrote that the Russian Goverment “sought 
to destroy completely the sense of dignity 
not only of the mountaineers and Moslems, 
but also of the Georgians and Armenians, 
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in order to have them as absolute slaves like 
the Don Cossacks.”8 

The emigration of the mountaineers, 
which had begun already in 1858 and 
reached its peak in 1864, continued right 
up to the end of the 1870s. According to 
the most conservative estimates, the total 
number of mountaineers who emigrated to 
the countries of the Near East exceeded 
500,000, i.e., more than a fourth of the 
entire mountain population at that time.‘ 

This was a tremendous blow to the moun- 
taineers. The Circassian tribes, the most 
numerous among the mountaineers, disap- 
peared almost completely from the Cau- 
casus. The entire north-western section of 
the mountain settlements in the Caucasus 
was denuded or greatly thinned out. 
At the same time, the proportion of moun- 
taineers in the gentral mass of Caucasians 
declined noticeably: from 50 to 40 per 
cent. The strength of the Moslem world in 
the Caucasus declined accordingly: from 
70 to 65 per cent. Mohammedanism also 
suffered a loss geographically: Its influence 
became concentrated in the southeastern 
part of the Caucasus, chiefly in the cradle 
of Caucasian Mohammedanism, Dagestan 
and Azerbaijan. 


3. Structural changes 
In the Numerical Composition 
Of the Peoples of the Caucasus 
Under Russian Rule 


According to data cited in the St. Peters- 
burg Courier for 1865, the population of 
the Caucasus was 5,100,000 in 1861 (with- 
out taking into account the emigration to 
Turkey). If the emigration is taken into 
account, the population must have equaled 
some 4,600,000. If one also omits the rough- 
ly 800,000 Russians, Ukrainians, and Kuban 
and Terek Cossacks who were living in the 
Caucasus at that time, the total number of 


8 The journal Kevkaz (Caucasus), nos, for 1939, 
*Petzholdt, op. cit,, vol. I, p, 29. 
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native Caucasians in 1861 comes to about 
8,800,000. 

From then on, the population of the in- 
digenous peoples of the Caucasus increased 
uninterruptedly. According to census fig- 
ures, it totaled 5,700,000 in 1897, 7,200,000 
in 1926, and 9,300,000 in 1939; that is, it in- 
creased more than two and a half times in 
a period of less than 80 years.® 

Following are the chief reasons for this 
rather considerable growth: 

First of all, the increased protection given 
the southern borders of the Caucasus, ow- 
ing to the transfer of this function to the 
Russian state and its armed forces. As a 
result of this, the Turkish and Persian in- 
cursions into Georgia and Armenia came to 
a halt. At the same time, the wars between 
Russia and Turkey developed not on the 
territory of Transcaucasia, but, as a rule, 
on Turkish soil. As a result of these wars, 
some provinces of Turkish Armenia and 
Ajaristan were partly annexed to the Cau- 
casus, which also helped increase the num- 
ber of Armenians and Georgians in the 
Caucasus. 

Secondly, the establishment of internal 
peace in the Caucasus, owing to the 
strengthening and perfecting of the Rus- 
sian authorities’ administrative methods. 
This resulted in halting inter-tribal clash- 
es and raids, and in reducing brigandage, 
abrekism and murders based on blood ven- 
geance. 

Thirdly, the abolition of serfdom in the 
Caucasus, which was carried out in the 
1860s and led to the freeing from feudal 
vassalage of a large number of peasant 
families among the mountain and Trans- 
caucasian peoples. The increase in the num- 


5SSSR, Tsentral’noy Statisticheskoye Uprav- 
leniye, Vsesoyuznaya Perepis’ Naseleniya, 1926; 
vol. V, 1929. Also:Pervaya Vseobshchaya Perepis’ 
Naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897, published by 
the Tsentral’nyi Statisticheski Komitet, edited by 
N. A. Troinitski, published 1905. Cf. also Frank 
Lorimer, Population of the Soviet Union (1947). 
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ber of free farmsteads was naturally ac- 
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companied by a rise in the standard of liv- 
ing and a higher birth-rate. 

Fourthly, the development and extension 
of the Caucasus’ economic ties with Rus- 
sia, which brought the Caucasian popula- 
tion rapidly into the general commercial 
intercourse of the country. The opening of 
a market in Russia for the wines of Georgia 
and Armenia, the greater ease with which 
mountain and Transcaucasian sheep-raisers 
were able to dispose of their wool, the in- 
creased demand for mountain corn for ex- 
port all led to growth of the respective 
branches of agriculture in the Caucasus 
and to increased profits for the peasant 
population. At the same time, the indus- 
trialization of exploitation of the Caucasus’ 
natural resources—the oil of Baku, Grozny 
and Maikop, the silver and lead ores of 
Ossetia, the manganese of Chiatury, etc. 
~created a demand for labor, thus provid- 
ing a use for the Caucasus’ surplus man- 
power and bringing greater prosperity to 
the local population. All this reduced star- 
vation and malnutrition, and raised the 
average life span. 

Fifthly, the development of the school 
system and of medical assistance, which 
brought a gradual rise in the level of pub- 
lic education and health. As a result, ele- 
mentary concepts of hygiene and sanita- 
tion gained currency, epidemic diseases 
became less frequent and devastating, and 
sick persons began to be treated by physi- 
cians instead of by sorcerers. 


The actual dynamics of the population of 
individual ethnic groups shows that pre- 
cisely those peoples which were most sub- 
ject to the abovementioned factors exhibit 
the most rapid rate of population growth. 
These were the Christian peoples of the 
Caucasus. Thus, in the period between the 
two Russian censuses of 1897 and 1926, the 
population of the Caucasian peoples in- 
creased as follows: 


Armenians from 1,065,000 in 1897 to 
1,566,000 in 1926, i.e., by 50%. 

Georgians from 1,329,000 in 1897 to 
1,821,000 in 1926, i.e., by 87%. 

Azerbaijanian Turks from 1,402,000 in 
1897 to 1,710,000 in 1926, i.e., by 22%. 

Caucasian mountaineers from 1,662,000 
in 1897 to 1,755,000 in 1926, i.e., by 5.6%. 

It is significant that, if one omits the 
Ossets, then the entire remaining mountain 
population actually suffered a population 
decline during this period, from 1,291,000 
to 1,264,000. The Ossets, on the other hand, 
increased from 171,000 in 1897 to 272,000 
in 1926, i.e., by 60%. 

As a result of this stagnation or even 
regression of the mountaineers’ population, 
they lost their former numerical superiority 
among the four major ethnic groups of the 
Caucasus, and their proportional strength 
among the indigenous Caucasians fell to a 
quarter. At the same time, the Moslem part 
of the Caucasus’ population decreased, 
comprising in 1926 exactly a half of the 
entire indigenous population. 

The dynamics of the indigenous Cau- 
casian population level between the cen- 
suses of 1926 and 1939 deserves special at- 
tention. With the total Caucasian popula- 
tion growing from 7,200,000 to 9,300,000 
during this period, the individual ethnic 
groups showed the following growth:* 

Armenians from 1,566,000 to 2,152,000, an 
increase of 3%. 

Azerbaijanian Turks from 1,710,000 to 
2,275,000, an increase of 33%. 

Caucasian mountaineers from 1,755,000 
to 2,276,000, an increase of 30%. 

Georgians from 1,821,000 to 2,249,000, 
an increase of 24%. 

In this table, showing the dynamics of the 
Caucasus’ population during a purely So- 
viet period of development, one notes the 


equalization of the Moslem peoples’ rate 


6 See p. 27. 
TSee p. 27. 
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of growth with that of the Christian peo- 
ples. In particular, the prolonged standstill 
in population of the mountain peoples gives 
way to a rather large increase of 521,000 in 
the mountain population within the space 
of 12 years. As a result, the mountaineers’ 
proportion of the total Caucasian poula- 
tion remains the same, and, in 1939, they 
continued to make up a quarter of all Cau- 
casians. Similarly, the proportion of Mos- 
lems was stabilized, constituting in 1939 
one half the population. 

As for the population dynamics of the 
individual nationalities making up the gen- 
eral group of Caucasian mountaineers, that 
can be seen from the following table:® 





1897 1926 1939 
Ossets 171,200 272,000 354,500 
Kabards 98,600 139,900 164,200 
Adighes 46,200 79,100 88,000 
( Circassians ) 
Chechens 226,400 318,500 407,700 
Ingush 47,700 74,100 92,100 
Dagestanians 500,000 574,500 857,400 
Abkhasians 72,100 57,000 59,000 
Karachaevs 55,000 75,700 
Balkars 33,000 42,700 


The table shows that the chief center of 
stagnation of the mountain population in 
the period 1897-1926 was Dagestan. This 
tallies completely with what was said above 
regarding the reasons for this stagnation, 
since Dagestan is the most Mohammeda- 
nized mountain country. On the other hand, 
the success of Soviet anti-religious propa- 
ganda in seriously undermining the influ- 
ence of Moslem traditions among the moun- 
taineers, including the Dagestanians, in con- 
siderable measure helped make it possible 
for the abovementioned population-growth 
factors to operate among the mountaineers, 
too. They became more accessible to the 
spread of public education and essential 
public-health measures. Moreover, the gen- 





8 Perepis’ Naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897; 
also Perepis’ Naseleniya, 1926, op. cit. 
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eral population growth among the mountain 
tribes before World War II was aided by 
the introduction of a series of measures to 
alleviate the mountaineers’ land hunger by 
expropriating part of the Cossack lands for 
their benefit and carrying out irrigation 
measures in arid sections of the mountain 
lands. 

No statistical data are available on the 
population dynamics of the Caucasus after 
1939, so that the changes which have oc- 
curred since then and the contemporary 
demographic structure of the Caucasus can 
be estimated only by making certain cal- 
culations for purposes of orientation, The 
chief factors influencing the demography 
of the Caucasus during this period were the 
war of 1941-45 and the deportation of a 
number of mountain peoples. Their ef- 
fect must be determined if one is to obtain 
an approximate outline of the present-day 
picture. 

By natural growth, the population of the 
Caucasus should have increased from 
9,300,000 to 10,000,000 between the census 
of January 17, 1939 and the beginning of 
the German-Soviet war on June 22, 1941. 
The number of Caucasians mobilized into 
the armed forces and lost in battle must 
have been at least as large proportionately 
as the average for the entire U.S.S.R.; these 
losses, at the most conservative estimate, 
can be set at 1,000,000. On the other hand, 
even during the war there was a natural 
population increase, though a sharply re- 
duced one, which can be put at a maximum 
of 500,000. Thus, at the end of the war, 
the total number of Caucasians might have 
amounted to 9,500,000. 

In 1944, however, the entire Chechen, 
Ingush, Karachaev and Balkar population 
was deported to Siberia and Central Asia 
—a group which, in 1939, totaled 619,000 
persons. Considering that the Chechens and 
Ingush were, because of their open resis- 
tance, very little affected by mobilization 
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into the armed forces, one can concede 
them a supplementary growth of 50,000 
from 1939 to their deportation. In other 
words, the total population of the four de- 
ported peoples of the Caucasus was equal 
to more than 650,000. However, partial 
deportation was also suffered by the other 
mountain peoples whose territory was un- 
der wartime German occupation, to wit, the 
Adighes, Kabardins and Ossets. Thus, the 
total number of mountaineers deported dur- 
ing the war can be put at 700,000, as a 
result of which the total Caucasian popula- 
tion in 1945 amounted to no more than 
8,800,000. During the first six postwar years, 
a new natural population increase occurred, 
so that the total number of Caucasians at 
the end of 1951 can be put at about 
10,000,000. 

However, as a result of the deportations 
of mountaineers, sharp changes have taken 
place in the ethnic and religious composi- 
tion of the Caucasus’ population. The Cau- 
casian mountaineers now number no more 
than 1,600,000, and their proportional 
strength among the Caucasian population 
has fallen from one-quarter to one-sixth. 
The proportion of Transcaucasian peoples— 
Armenians, Georgians and Azerbaijanians— 
has, of course, risen accordingly. If one as- 
sumes that each of these peoples experienc- 
ed a uniform growth, then the present-day 
population of each can be placed at about 
2,700,000. 

The blow dealth to the . mountaineers 
by the Soviet regime led, at the same time, 
to a new and severe weakening of the 
position of Mohammedanism in the Cau- 
casus. At the present time, Mohammedans 
constitute not half the population, as was 
still the case before the war, but only two- 
fifths. 


4. Russians in the Caucasus 
And their Territorial Distribution 
Russian military penetration of the Cau- 

casus began as long ago as the year 976, in 


the reign of the grand Duke Svyatoslav, 
and continued intermittently for the next 
900 years. However, it was not until after 
the Russo-Caucasian War, with the exten- 
sion of Russian administration to the entire 
Caucasus, that Russian colonization of the 
region assumed an intensive and systematic 
character. As a result of this colonization, 
the Russian part of the population showed 
a more rapid growth than the Caucasian be- 
fore World War I. Thus, the total Russian- 
Cossack population in 1859 was still only 
790,000, but in 1926 it had reached 
4,812,000. While the Russian population 
was thus increasing sixfold, the native 
Caucasian population in the same period 
only doubled. 

The colonization factor in the growth 
of the Russian population had its effect 
chiefly in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, whereas, since the beginning of 
this century, the continued increase has 
been the result of natural growth. There- 
fore, the rate of increase of Russians in 
the Caucasus has decreased sharply in the 
present century, even falling below that of 
the Caucasians. At all events, the census 
figures for 1926 and 1989 indicate this. The 
Russian population, in the period between 
1926 and 19389, rose from 4,800,000 to 
6,000,000, or 24 per cent; while the Caucas- 
ians, in the same period, increased from 
7,200,000 to 9,300,000, or 30 per cent.?° 

The present-day Russian population of 
the Caucasus can be estimated at what it 
was in 1989, i.e., about 6,000,000. Although 
the natural increase must have more than 
covered the losses suffered in the war, it 
should be borne in mind that the mass de- 
portations undoubtedly carried out among 
the Russian and Cossack population after 
the Germans had been driven from the 


® Petzholdt, op. cit., vol. Il. p. 2; also Perepis” 
Naseleniya, 1926, op. cit. 


ai Perepis’ Naseleniya, 1926, op. cit-, vols. V,. 
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North Caucasus neutralized the natural in- 
crease, so that the total remained the same. 

What is the territorial distribution of 
the Russian population in the Caucasus? 
The bulk of Russians and Cossacks live in 
the North Caucasus, chiefly on the territory 
of the former Kuban and Stavropol prov- 
inces. In 1926, for example, of 4,800,000 
Russians in the Caucasus, 4,100,000 or 
five-sixths lived in these regions. The re- 
maining sixth lived at that time on the 
territory of the national republics and prov- 
inces of the North Caucasus and Trans- 
caucasia.!! In the subsequent period, a cer- 
tain stability is noted in the Russian popu- 
lation in the above-mentioned regions, as 
well as a rather considerable influx into 
the national districts of the Caucasus. As a 
result of this process, of 6,000,000 Russians 
in the Caucasus in 1939, 4,300,000 or some- 
what less than three-fourths lived in the 
Krasnodar and Ordzhonikidze regions, 
while more than one-fourth lived on the 
territory of the native Caucasian peoples. 
The territorial distribution of the Russian 
population in the Caucasus is indicated by 
the following data: 


1926 1939 





Entire Russian population 4,812,000 5,951,000 
In Krasnodar and Ord- 
zhonikidze regioas 4,090,000 4,267,000 


In autonomous republics 


and provinces of North 350,000 700,000 
Caucasus 

In republics of Trans- 
caucasia 372,000 984,000 


The stability of the Russian population in 
the territory where it was most heavily 
concentrated during the period 1926-39 is 
attributable to the mass deportations of 
Cossacks and of peasants from the collec- 
tive farms carried vut in those years and 
also to the famine of 1938-34. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Russian population 





11 [bid, 
12 See p. 27. 
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in the mountain republics doubled and that 
in the Transcaucasian republics increased 
two and a half times is a result of the in- 
creased influx of workers from the north 
into the expanded inlustry in these repub- 
lics, chiefly the Baku and Grozny oilfields, 

It is a characteristic feature of Russian 
settlement in the Caucasus that in Trans- 
caucasia the Russians are concentrated in 
the cities or industrial settlements, where- 
as in the North Caucasus they not only 
live in cities and industrial centers, but 
occupy the huge territory of the Krasnodar 
and Ordzhonikidze regions and use it to 
develop various branches of agriculture. 
The Kuban and Terek Cossack villages 
come in direct contact with the mountain 
settlements, while the Transcaucasian peo- 
ples have no such contact with Russians. 
This, incidentally, explains the considerably 
more widespread knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language among broad sections of the 
mountain population, as compared with the 
Georgians, Armenians and Azerbaijanians. 


5. Structural changes 
In the General Composition 

Of the Population of the Caucasus 

Two centuries have passed since the first 
Russian military colonists began to appear 
in the Caucasus. They formed the nucleus 
out of which later developed the special 
Russian type now found in the Caucasus: 
the Terek and Kuban Cossacks. Their pro- 
longed contact with the mountaineers was 
accompanied by mutual influencing of and 
borrowing from each other, producing a 
special type of Caucasian Cossack who was 
different from the Don, Ural and Siberian 
Cossacks. In the same manner, the rest of 
the Russian population in the Caucasus, 
whether inhabitants of the Stavropol region 
or of the cities of the North Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia, breathed the air of the Cau- 
casus generation after generation, lived in 
its particular psychological atmosphere and 
in their own way acquired the Caucasian 
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mentality. Russians living in the Caucasus 
came to regard the latter as a second father- 
land and themselves as Caucasians. 

Not only the fact of geographical unity, 
but also the above-mentioned cultural and 
psychological kinship of the Russians in the 
Caucasus with the native Caucasians, justi- 
fy one in including the Russians in the over- 
all Caucasian population and regarding 
them as an integral part of it. Taking the 
aggregate population of the Caucasus in 
this manner, one can ascertain the follow- 
ing important changes in the ethnic and 
religious composition of the Caucasian pop- 
ulation. 

In 1859, the entire population of the Cau- 
casus amounted to 5,100,000. The resettle- 
ment of mountaineers to Turkey reduced it 
to 4,500,000, including 800,000 Russians, 
i.e., somewhat less than on-fifth. Since then, 
the population has grown steadily and, in 
1989, reached 15,500,000, including about 
6,000,000 Russians. Thus, the latter already 
comprised about two-fifths of the popula- 
tion. This ratio has presumably continued 
up to the present time. 

Inclusion of the Russians in the over-all 
population of the Caucasus underlines even 
more clearly the tendency toward a decline 
in the proportional strength of Mohammed- 
anism in the Caucasus. Thus, in 1939, out 
of a total population of 15,500,000, there 
were 4,700,000 Moslems or less than one- 
third, whereas there were 10,600,000 Chris- 
tians or more than two-thirds. Since that 
time, there has been a further drop in the 
proportion of Moslems as a result of the de- 
portation of number of Moslem mountain 
peoples. At the present time, the Moslems 
constitute only about one-quarter of the 
population, and the Christians fourfifth.1* 

Thus, the Caucasus, once considered a 
Moslem country, has become one with an 
overwhelmingly preponderant Christian 
population. This change in the religious 


13 See p. 27. 


composition of the population is of cardinal 
importance for the future of the Caucasus. 
The latter has stood for centuries at the 
meeting-place of two worlds: the Ortho- 
dox North and the Moslem Near East. The 
Moslem part of the population has always 
shown sympathy and an attraction toward 
the countries of the Near East, particularly 
Turkey. The glances of the Christian peo- 
ples of the Caucasus, on the other hand, 
have been directed to the North. Thirty 
years of anti-religious propaganda and per- 
secution of the Church by the Soviet regime 
have not failed to weaken religious feelings 
considerably, particularly among the 
younger generations of Caucasians. Relig- 
ious fanaticism and exclusiveness, which 
had often sown enmity between Caucasian 
peoples of different faiths, are in large 
measure a thing of the past. Nevertheless, 
present-day religious indifference is in 
many respects artificial in nature and of- 
ten stems from the need for social con- 
formity. The entire culture, family system, 
upbringing of children and mores of the 
various Caucasian peoples bear the indeli- 
ble imprint of the past and make the new 
generations, without their even knowing it, 
the bearers of national and religious tradi- 
tions. Soviet efforts at standardization and 
de-individualization of all the ethnic groups 
have proved powerless to extinguish the 
fires of nationalism, and, beneath the out- 
ward facade of uniformity, the peoples of 
the Caucasus retain their previous national 
and religious differences. That is why the 
region’s religious dichotomy remains of 
great significance. In contrast with the situ- 
ation prevailing a century ago, however, 
the present preponderance of Christians 
in the Caucasus will direct the sympathies 
of the latter's peoples more and more 
strongly toward the North, rather than to- 
ward the Near East. 


The geo-political peculiarities of the Cau- 
casus’ position make the religious motive 
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well-nigh decisive in the various Caucasian 
peoples’ determination of their fate. Arme- 
nia and Georgia, which suffered for cen- 
turies from their Near Eastern neighbors, 
remember the lessons of history and, when 
it is required of them, will draw the proper 
conclusions. The decision of the Armenians, 
the Georgians and the rest of the Caucasian 
population to follow a common road with 
Russia is also influenced, of course, by the 
indissoluble bond established between the 
Caucasus and Russia by a century and a 
half of economic and cultural intermingl- 
ing. It should not be forgotten that the 
polyglot peoples of the Caucasus acquired 
a common language only thanks to their 
relations with Russia, using it not only in 
dealing with the Russians but also among 
themselves. This resulted in an intensive 
penetration of Russian economic, adminis- 
trative and educational methods, legal insti- 
tutions, science and culture, theater, music, 
etc., which took the form, not of assimila- 
tion and Russification of the Caucasus, but 
of a complex synthesis of old and new in 
every sphere of life. 


This undoubtedly explains the historical 
fact that the peoples of the Caucasus, nei- 
ther at the time of the Revolution of 1905 
nor at the beginning of the 1917 Revolution, 
showed any serious desire for political in- 
dependence of Russia. The formation of 
independent Caucasian republics after the 
October Revolution and the outbreak of 
civil war in Russia was largely an episodic 
phenomenon and caused by the political 
situation at the time. 


This does not mean that the Caucasians 
have lost all sense of a national “ego”. On 
the contrary, the national consciousness of 
all the peoples of the Caucasus is extraordi- 
narily developed, and each jealously guards 
against the danger of assimilation either by 
Russia or by another local ethnic group. 
However, as small nations, they look for 
self-preservation and development in 
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friendly living together and cooperation 
with the other peoples of Russia on the 
basis of national equality. 

The Soviet Constitution’s grant of state- 
hood in the form of Union and autonomous 
republics and provinces is purely nominal 
and in no wise protects the vital interests 
of the Caucasian peoples. The latter’s eco- 
nomic as well as cultural life is subject to 
rigidly centralized regulation and direction 
by the Politburo in Moscow, whose aims and 
plans, rather than the interests and creative 
genius of the Caucasians, determine their 
fate. The Caucasian peoples’ realization of 
this was shown by the wartime anti-Soviet 
uprisings and the deportations which fol- 
lowed. 


6. Overlapping of National Groups 

In the Caucasus and the Problem 

Of Administrative and Territorial 

Organization 

After the deportation of the Chechens, 
Ingush, Balkars and Karachaevs, the Che- 
chens-Ingush Autonomous Republic and 
the Karachai Autonomous Province disap- 
peared from the administrative map of 
the Caucasus. The Kabardino-Balkarian Re- 
public was converted into the Kabardinian 
and the Chechen-Ingush Republic into the 
Grozny Province of the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erative Socialist Republic. At present, the 
administrative division of the Caucasus is 
as follows: In Transcaucasia, there are three 
Union republics—Armenia, Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. In the North Caucasus, there 
are the Dagestanian Autonomous Republic, 
the North Ossetian, Kabardinian and 
Adighe Autonomous Provinces, and the 
Russian administrative units: Grozny Prov- 
ince, and the Ordzhonikidze and Krasnodar 
Regions. 

According to the 1939 census figures, the 
total population was:"* 

Georgian SSR: 3,542,000; total number 


14 See p. 27. 
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of Georgians: 2,249,000; Armenian SSR: 
1,282,000; total number of Armenians: 2,- 
094,000; Azerbaijanian SSR: 3,210,000; total 
Azerbaijanian Turks: 2,275,000; mountain 
republics and provinces: 2,880,000; total 
mountaineers:2,276,000; 


Ordzonikidze Region: 1,707,000 
Krasnodar Region: 2,931,000 
the total in two regions 4.638,000 


total number of Russians in the Caucasus: 
5,951,000. 

Since that time, changes have occurred 
which can be attributed to the following 
factors. The population of the Georgian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, as a result of na- 
tural growth and the possible influx of ad- 
ditional outside manpower to the newly- 
established industrial enterprises (an auto- 
mobile plant, an optical factory brought 
from Germany, etc.), can be placed now 
at 4,000,000 and the total number of Georg- 
ians in the Caucasus at about 2,700,000. For 
the same reasons, in addition to the repatri- 
ation of Armenians from abroad, the popu- 
lation of the Armenian SSR can be taken 
to exceed 1,500,000 at the present time, 
with the total number of Armenians hav- 
ing increased to 2,500,00. The population 
of the Azerbaijanian SSR may have grown 
to 3,700,000, and the total number of Azer- 
baijanian Turks to 2,600,000. The situation 
is otherwise as regards the population in 
the mountain republics and provinces. The 
deportation and liquidation of the Chechen- 
Ingush Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, the Karachai Autonomous Province and 
Balkaria must have reduced the moun- 
tain population by at least 1,000,000. How- 
ever, taking into account the natural popu- 
lation increase in the surviving mountain 
republics, the present population can be 
estimated at about 2,000,000 and the total 
number of mountaineers at 1,600,000. The 
population of the Ordzhonikidze and Kras- 
nodar Regions can hardly have shown an 
appreciable increase, in view of the large- 
scale deportations which followed their lib- 


{ 
eration from German occupation, and it is 
probably less than 5,000,000. Finally, the 
population of the new Grozny Prov- 
ince is made up of the inhabitants of 
Grozny and the Grozny oilfields, as well as 
of new settlers on the flatlands of the for- 
mer Chechen region and Ingushetia, and 
probably equals about 500,000. 

Comparison of the above population fig- 
ures for the national republics and prov- 
inces of the Caucasus with the total popu- 
lations of the respective ethnic groups 
shows, above all, the unequal degree of 
consolidation of the various Caucasian peo- 
ples on their national territories. Several of 
them are deprived of the opportunity to 
lead the settled existence on their native 
soil to which, as agricultural peoples, they 
are inclined. Of all the peoples of the Cau- 
casus, the Armenians are the most dispers- 
ed. Out of 2,500,000 Armenians, no less 
than 1,000,000 live outside of Armenia, 
chiefly in Georgia and Azerbaijan, but also 
in the cities of the North Caucasus.” This 
is a result of the lack of fertile soil in the 
country, which forced many Armenians to 
resettle on the territory of neighboring Cau- 
casian peoples, further to the north or even 
in Central Asia. The dispersion of the Ar- 
menians throughout various regions of the 
Caucasus and of Russia is also explained by 
the mass flight of Turkish Armenians dur- 
ing the Frst World War, when part of 
them, fleeing a Turkish massacre, poured 
into the Caucasus and Russia. 

On the other hand, the population of 
most of the national republics of the Cau- 
casus is considerably greater than the total 
population of the respective ethnic groups, 
with Russians not always the only foreign 
element. In Georgia, for example, the Ar- 
menians are much more heavily represented 
than the Russians. Moreover, the population 
of Georgia includes some 150,000 South 


15 (1939 census); some of these figures are 
on my own calculations. 
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Ossets, part of whom are incorporated in 
the South Ossetian Autonomous Province, 
as well as some 100,000 Abkhasians, who 
are incorporated in the Abkhasian Auto- 
nomous Republic. Similarly, in Azerbaijan, 
whose population exceeds the total number 
of Azerbaijanians by more than 1,000,000, 
the Armenians are heavily represented 
along with the Russians.'® 

Furthermore, not all the peoples of the 
Caucasus enjoy the blessings of territorial 
unity at the present time. An example is the 
Ossets. Despite the fact that North and 
South Ossetia are linked by a number of 
mountain roads which fully assure adminis- 
trative, economic and cultural communica- 
tion, Ossetia is dismembered, with the 
northern part included in theRSFSR as an 
autonomous republic and the southern in 
the Georgian SSR as an autonomous prov- 
ince 

All the above-mentioned cases of ethnic 
overlapping are accompanied by complex 
and painful assimilation processes. For 
some ethnic groups, assimilation by another 
Caucasian people presents a greater danger 
than Russification. The latter notion is al- 
most meaningless in Transcaucasia, where, 
owing to the sparseness of the Russian pop- 
ulation and its concentration in the cities, 
the Russians are more apt to be assimilated 
by the Caucasians. The Armenians, for ex- 
ample, are much less subject to Russifica- 
tion in Transcaucasia than they are to 
“Georgification” or “Turkification.” It is also 
significant that North Ossetia is less affect- 
ed by Russian assimilation than South Os- 
setia is by Georgian. 

Religious differences, territorial disputes 


16 (1939 census); some of these figures are 
based on my own calculations. 
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and other frictions serve as the main sources 
of national antagonisms in the Caucasus. 
This is borne out by the repeated instances 
in the past of Armenian-Tatar massacres, 
clashes between mountaineers and Cossacks 
or South Ossets and Georgians, difficulties 
between the North Ossets and the Ingush 
and Kabards, etc. It is also attested to by 
the inability of the Transcaucasian repub- 
lics, which are culturally independent, to 
find a common language, and by the per- 


-petual discord among them on basic politi- 


cal questions, This also largely explains the 
failure of the attempts at political unifica- 
tion of the North Caucasian mountaineers 
made in. 1917-18. In the Soviet period, it 
was reflected in the rapid break-up into 
their component ethnic parts of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation and the Mountain Re- 
public. 


The extreme tribal fragmentation of the 
Caucasian population, the absence of any 
one dominant national group; the tendency 
of the various peoples toward further sub- 
division into groups, their historically evolv- 
ed inclination to exclusiveness and aloof- 
ness, and the uneven material and cultural 
development among them combine to form 
an insuperable obstacle to solution of the 
Caucasia problem by the internal forces 
of the Caucasians themselves. Only with 
the help of an outside force that is suffi- 
ciently competent and authoritative can the 
Caucasus achieve a just settlement of the 
questions of administrative-territorial or- 
ganization and national-cultural unity of 
its peoples. History has cast Russia in the 
role of this force. Only in the framework 
of a future democratic Russia, based on the 
principles of legality, social justice and 
equal rights for all peoples, will the compli- 
cated Caucasian problem find its solution. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC TABLE OF THE CAUCASUS 




















17 Petzholdt, op. cit, vol. Il, pp. 
leniya Rosstiskoi mime 1997. 


18 Perepis’ Nase 


19 Perepis’ Naseleniya, 1926, vols. V, 


20 (1939 census) 


(In thousands) 
Peoples, races and religions 1859-6417 189718 192619 193920 1951 
in the Caucasus resettlement § ment mated ) 
mountaineer ing resettle- (esti- 
counting not count 
1. Caucasian mountaineers 2,000 1,455 1662 1,755 2276 1,600 
2. Georgians 730 730 1329 1821 2249 2700 
3. Armenians 565 565 1065 1566 2152 2500 
4. Azerbaijanian Turks 800 800 1402 1710 2275 2600 
5. Tates, Talyshins, Kurds, 70 70 200 803 $10 300 
Persians 
Native peoples of the 
Caucasus 4,165 3,620 5,658 7,155 9,262 9,700 
6. Russians and Cossacks 790 790 P 4812 5,951 6,000 
in Transcaucasia 215 872 984 1,100 
in the mountain re- 350 700 400 
publics and provinces 
Total population of Caucasus 4,960 4,415 P 12,286 15,472 15,700 
Moslems 2,859 2,314 $3,643 4688 4100 
Christians 2,101 2,101 8,415 10,629 12.600 
Indo-European race 1,505 1,505 7,044 8872 8,900 
Caucasian race 2,555 2,010 3,085 3,919 3,700 
Turko-Tatars 900 900 1929 2,528 3,100 
Population of: 
Georgian 2,677 3,542 4,000 
Armenian SSR 881 1,282 1,500 
Azerbaijanian SSR 2,314 3210 3,700 
Mountain republics and 1,921 2,880 2,000 
provinces 
Grozny Province 500 
Ordzhonikidze Region 4443 1,707 1,800 
Krasnodar Region 2,981 3,000 
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RENZO BREAKS OUT 
BABY 


JOHN MEGHRIAN 


The ship's emergency bell sounded and I, 
Renzo, second engineer on this tub, drop- 
ped whatever I was doing, and took off 
for the engine room. 

Dashing along the outside passageway 
I tore into my room, grabbed a flashlight 
and hit the engine room hatch in a matter 
of seconds. One look down below and I was 
furious mad; the confusion was discourag- 
ing. A little trouble and everybody started 
to chase their tails. Sliding down on the 
handrails, from landing to landing I stiff- 
armed my way into the fireroom, my feet 
never touching the ladder steps. The little 
Chief Engineer was there in all his glory, 
screaming at the top of his lungs, send- 
ing the men along on useless orders, mak- 
ing things progressively worse. The old 
adage about what to do when in trouble 
came to my mind. When in trouble, when 
in doubt, run in circles, scream and shout.” 
Then he spotted me, “God damn, where 
the hell ya been?” 

I brushed past him ignoring him com- 
pletely, gripped an oiler by the arm as he 
sped by on some fool’s errand. “Hold it 
Poncho, stick close to me, I need an extra 
set of hands.” 

The Port boiler gage glass showed no 
water in sight, the starboard boiler showed 
half a glass. All right, so we had low water, 
nothing to get exicited about. If the water 
didn’t show shortly we would secure the 
oil and take the boiler out of service. Or- 


chids to the watch engineer, he at least 
had stopped the engines at the first sign 
of trouble and was even now at his station, 
rocking the engines to prevent the main 
turbine shafts from distorting. The feed 
pumps raced wildly as they poured the 
water out, checking the feed valves I 
could see that every drop was going into 
the boiler showing low water. I glanced 
over at the Hagan combustion control 
board and before my very eyes the Super- 
heated Steam outlet temperature for the 
Port boiler started to drop sharply. 7200 - 
6500 - 6400 - 5000, Good God! 

I quickly looked over at the electrical 
switch gear. The volt meters took a sharp 
dip, as the voltage dropped from 240 
volts then jumped back up to 240, the lights 
momentarly flickering. There was only one 
thing that could be wrong, this was a slug 
of water hitting the turbine wheels, com- 
monly called carryover. The Port boiler 
didn’t have low water, it wasn’t empty, it 
was chock a block full. I should have 
tumbled earlier, low water would have in- 
dicated a fast superheat rise. In the mean- 
time the temperature gage in the fireroom 
indicated 4380 at 450 pounds of pressure 
for the port boiler. We couldn’t possibly 
run like this, there is one degree of tem- 
perature for one pound of pressure up to 
450 pounds. This is called saturated steam 
then from 450 on the pressure remains con- 
stant but the temperature rises with heat 
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to about 750 degrees on this particular job. 
The 300 degree difference is called the de- 
gree of superheat. High pressure turbines 
can’t run on saturated steam as the moisture 
in this steam will damage the turbine 
blades whereas dry superheated steam is 
ideal. I could still save the load if I was 
quick. I started to close the port boiler 
feed valves, as I yelled. 

“Watertender, slow your feed pumps 
down, open all feed valves wide to the 
starboard boiler.” 

“Fireman, pull all atomizers, and secure 
fuel oil to the boilers.” 

“Poncho, listen close, you see that valve 
up there, the generator stop valves.” 

“Yes sir, 2nd.” 

“O. K. boy, shake yourself up there and 
close her off tight. Then run around to the 
back and open the superheater vent valve. 
Do you know where it is?” 

“Yes sir, the 3rd he showed me one 
time.” 

“O.K. hop to it boy, I need you,” he took 
off as I squeezed his arm, his eyes spark- 
ling. Someone had trusted him. 


Just then the stoker Sweeny showed, 
rubbing the sleep from his eyes. He hadn't 
heard the alarm gong but the ship stopping 
had weke him up. “Sweeny run down 
below quick and open the bottom blow skin 
valve overboard, we've got a carry Over 
condition.” 

“Right Renzo.” 

I tore around back of the boiler and furi- 
ously whipped open the bottom blow valve 
leading from the port boiler. Coming to the 
front of the boiler so I could observe the 
water level I crossed my fingers and talk- 
ed to Buddha. The fires in the boiler were 
out so there was no chance of burning up 
a tube if the circuits became starved with 
all that boiler water being blowed out over- 
side. Looking up I could see that Poncho 
had closed off the superheated steam valve 
to the generators and the vent valve was 


blowing noisely. So far all good, if the 
plant hadn’t tripped out by now it wasn’t 
going to, even better the temperature indi- 
cating needle started te creep up across the 
face of the gage. I started to feel good but 
it didn’t last long as the Chief stuck his 
ugly face at me. 

“What the hell you trying to do, burn up 
the boiler, you stop the feed pump and 
there’s no water in sight.” 

Jeez! I had lost him way back there at 
the beginning. He hadn’t even noticed 
the low superheat temperature or the sud- 
den voltage drop. In fact he had missed all 
the fine points of the operation. 

“God damm you Renzo, you high hat 
Italiano, listen to me, I'm the Chief En- 
gineer. I give the orders.” 

The lousy little incompetant rat, and 
vicious too. The miserable vindicative 
tramp. I started to purple, fighting desper- 
ately to restrain my temper. I answered, 
trying to explain what was going on. 

“Chief, look at the steam temperature 
on the port boiler, she’s just only starting 
to come up now, we had high water in 
that boiler, not low water as everyone 
figured.” 

“Are you crazy 2nd? I don't give 
a damm about temperature. When the 
boiler she’s got no water, the glass she is 
show empty, understand. You smart frigg- 
ing college boys, always wid the double 
talk. When this is over I'll bust you off 
this ship 2nd. 

“Let’s just tone it down Chief. You'll 
bust no one; in fact I’ve got half a mind 
to bust your skull wide open, you incom- 
petent little nobody. From here on in you 
stay out of my way, 120 percent, under- 
stand, topside or down below. I got enough 
trouble running this load without wet-nurs- 
ing you too.” 


“You tell me that, you has been bum, no- 
body run me off the American ship. Tell 
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us how come you're on this tub 2nd, if you 
such a hot shot?” 

My arm shot out clutching a handful of 
shirt and neck, pulling him in close and 
yanking up so his tie started to choke him. 
With his toes fighting to touch the floor 
plates again, I read him the riot act. His 
eyes looked like saucers, he had just re- 
membered how I had dumped the 3rd for 
less than what he handed out a short while 
back. Beads of sweat formed along the side 
of his banana nose. Trying to speak through 
my choking fingers he gagged and saliva 
dribbled out of the side of his mouth. His 
face started to redden and the forehead 
veins popped out like lines on a relief map. 

As fast as my anger had come it left, 
draining and leaving me weak in the knees. 
I relaxed my grip and let him drop as my 
senses returned. I didn’t want to fight a 
murder charge, especially with no provoca- 
tion. In his hurry to get away from my 
horny hands he went back-over-tea-kettles, 
rolled and came up on all fours. Arms and 
legs working furiously, he slid away from 
my reach crawling, sideways, crablike. At 
a safe distance he hopped up and threw 
his voice at the gathered crew members, 
harsh and choked. 


“You saw him; he tried to kill me.” 

Surprise clearly showed in his eyes and 
the lines along his mouth sagged as his 
voice tapered down to a shout. The faces of 
the crew told him that he would get no 
support from them if it came to a show- 
down on this type of phony charge. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you, you 
gutter rats, you saw him, speak up, this is 
the Chief.” 

Poncho, the big oiler did, and not what 
the chief expected to hear. “I got weak 
eyes chief, anything more than ten feet I 
can’t see.” 

He had been standing only half-a-dozen 
steps away during the whole fracas; it 
was his way of saying that he was on my 
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team. The whole thing hung fire and only 
broke up as I chased around to secure the 
blow down valve. The water peacefully 
bobbled in the lower gage glass. The super- 
heater temperature had climbed to 550 de- 
grees and as soon as we fired the boiler 
away she would sky rocket to the design 
mark. Out of the corner of my eye I noticed 


the chief slip out of the engine room. If- 


looks could hurt, I would have been dead. 

In order to avoid a real low water con- 
dition I took the precaution of taking extra 
feed into the system to compensate for all 
lost water overboard. With the boiler cut 
in on the line again we gradually worked 
the main engines up to full speed ahead. 
I stayed around long enough to see that 
everything kept running smoothly. 

The watch engineer had no excuses, he 
didn’t know how the water had gotten away 
from him. I dropped this distasteful subject 
as there was no use in trying to pin anyone 
down now. All the boys were in a good 
frame of mind, thinking they had done a 
good job. Why tell them it shouldn’t have 
happened in the first place? For my own 
protection I had the incident and ensuing 
delay properly recorded in the logbook, 
and gave cause calling it a failure of the 
feedwater regulators. I could see the watch 
engineer was glad to get off the hook so 
easily, and I winked at him as I finished 
writing the entry. His broad smiling face 
followed me all the way up the steps as I 
left the engine room. 


Morning was upon us; seemed like I had 
just gone to bed. The clock told me it had 
been over 5 hours ago. While washing and 
shaving I felt my stomach growl and rea- 
lized just how hungry I was, therefore 
without wasting time I trotted over to the 
chow hall. Greeting everyone I dropped 
into the regular seat and placed my break- 
fast order. The setting on my right was 
conspicuously empty; so Kitty wasn’t hav- 
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ing breakfast this morning. I double check- 
ed: 

“Miss Allen sleeping in late this morning, 
Eh?” 

“No John, as a matter of fact she didn’t 
feel good, had her breakfast sent up to her 
stateroom earlier this morning. Heard you 
had a little trouble in the engine room last 
night? You couldn’t prove it by me I slept 
like a log. Will it delay us much?” 

“Hell no Nick, it was just one of those 
things, we just lost a couple of hours but 
we were ahead of schedule anyway. At 
this rate of speed we would have gotten 
there at night and had to lay over to dock 
the next morning.” 


Just then the skipper got up from his 
table, looking over at us as he picked his 
teeth he said, “I want to see you in my 
office for a few minutes, after breakfast, 
if it's not too much trouble 2nd.” 

“Tll be up in ten minutes. Is that O.K. 
Captain?” 

“Fine.” 

Christ, the chief must have cried on his 
shoulder as soon as he got up. Well, we 
would just go up there and see how tough 
he could try to make it for me. I knew one 
thing for sure; if that bum tried to railroad 
me he was going to find out he had hooked 
onto a tiger's tail, and he might have 
trouble letting go. 

Nick finished up his breakfast, fired away 
a butt, as his hands pushed the pack to- 
wards me. I pushed a smoke into my kisser 
and lit it from Nick’s preferred lighter. 

“What was that all about John? He 
suonded like he had taken a laxative which 
was just starting to work.” 

“I imagine it’s some little detail he wants 
me to handle, possibly some of the deck 
machinery is on the fritz.” No use crying 
on Nick’s shoulder. 

“Well, then we'll see you tonight for 
pinochle, John. I'm going to take a turn 
on deck now.” 


After Nick left I had another cup of 
coffee, stalling my visit to the captain’s of- 
fice by lighting up another cigarette, and 
letting my thoughts drift to Kitty. That she 
was mad was an understatement; her way 
of showing it was not to have breakfast in 
the salon. I hoped she would come out of 
it by this evening. I dropped my smolder- 
ing butt into the coffee cup, heard it siz- 
zle out and watched the coffee creep along 
and darken the white onion skin paper. 
Picking up my cap from the hook I stomped 
out of the salon and headed for the skip- 
per’s office. 

I climbed the one deck to the skipper’s 
office, rapped on the door, pushed the cur- 
tain aside and entered the stateroom. The 
skipper was at his desk and the chief was 
in the easy chair glaring with venom al- 
most dripping from his lips. I nodded and 
plopped down on the straight back chair 
next to his desk, tossing my cap over onto 
the settee as I sat down. To hell with this 
muskrat. We were going to go at it hot and 
heavy in a little while, if he wanted to start 
it sooner about my sitting down like this, 
he was welcome to dig in. I could see he 
didn’t like my attitude but he wasn’t going 
to have a go at it just yet; let him build it 
up. Tilting back in the swivel chair he 
snarled and spat at me. . 

“T’ve put up with just about all the non- 
sense I’m going to from you 2nd. You came 
aboard against my wishes. The very first 
day aboard you beat the $rd assistant al- 
most to death. I overlooked it against my 
better judgement. All you’ve done is play 
games with the passengers and muscle the 
men around. This is the end; in my capacity 
as master I can break you down to wiper 
for theatening the life of the Chief En- 
gineer. He has briefed me about everything 
that happened last night. It’s lucky he was 
able to prevent the machinery from being 
permanently damaged.” 

“Whoa, just slow down a minute Captain, 
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you're whistling through your hat. You can’t 
do a damm thing, there were half-a-dozen 
men who saw everything, call them in.” 

“No need to call anyone in, I’ve got all 
the evidence right here; the chiefs word 
is enough, on his say-so we'll just break you 
down.” 

Here it was, the old railroad, by the time 
an investigation cleared the mess I would 
be in a fix again. They’d screw me out of 
my pay and drop me on the beach. If the 
crew split its testimony I would have bully 
well had it. The beach cloud descended, 
surrounding me within its depths. I jumped 
up furious in my anger, the former rail- 
roading and subsequent humiliation fresh 
in my mind again. As I snapped my legs out 
from under the chair, it flipped over back- 
wards slamming down with a loud crash. 

The crash was the best thing that could 
have happened, the Greek in passing must 
have heard it because his head popped in 
and his voice reached all of us at the same 
time. 

“What's going on here, Captain?” 

“Oh! nothing Mr. Dematopolis, just talk- 
ing to the chief and Mr. Renzo.” 

“Nothing my butt, Mr. Dematopolis, 
these two characters were getting ready to 
fry me in oil.” 

Before I could continue the chief picked 
up the ball and carried it for a twenty-yeard 
loss. After repeating himself a dozen times, 
condemning me and praising himself, he 
reached the present, about how I was going 
to be broke down to wiper. Finally he dron- 
ed to a halt as a clock runs down, decided 
that he should continue crucifying me 
thereby under-estimating the Greek’s com- 
prehensive faculties. 

He was rudely interrupted, “Oh! shut up 
and sit down.” The words sprayed out of 
the Greek’s mouth like machine gun bullets. 
On target all the way, nailing the chief in 
midsentence. 

The silence was deafening, all eyes study- 


ing the Greek as he nonchalantly rubbed 
his big fat nose. Looking at the captain he 
continued in a much calmer tone. 

“This is all petty larceny. You and the 
chief are just creating disharmony. Why 
fight amongst yourselves? I hired Mr. Ren- 
zo because he was the best man available 
for the job. The only reason he didn’t go 
chief was because I wanted a legal hold 
over him through you chief. Both of you 
were told to stay out of his way, and that’s 
just what I meant. This is the last I am 
going to repeat myself, and this is especial- 
ly directed at you chief, anymore rumbles 
and Mr. Renzo goes chief, understand?” 

The chief's face was a shade darker than 
purple, his adam’s apple rode up and down 
like a yo-yo. On the third attempt he 
managed to get the words out. It was a far 
cry from his earlier attitude. He did get the 
last word in. 

“Yes sir, I understand Mr. Dematopolis,” 
as he stomped out of the skipper’s office, 
his footsteps beating a rapid tatto down 
the passageway. 

The Greek must have read my self-satis- 
fied smug expression because he hit me 
low, “That doesn’t mean you're chief yet, 
Mr. Renzo. I suggest you try to maintain 
your present position. Please don’t let us 
keep you from your work.” 

That was it, I had been dismissed. I 
brushed out of the office and had reach- 
ed the cabin deck before realizing that I 
had forgotten my cap. Retracing steps to 
the skipper’s office I hit the brakes as I 
overheard: 

“You stupid fool, if I left you alone with 
a razor you would cut your throat. Why 
don’t you jump off the bridge and commit 
suicide? It’s easier. I’ve got half a mind to 
exterminate you myself. How many times 
do you have to be told something before 
it finally sinks in through your iron skull.” 

The Greek was blind mad, his voice was 
pitched up to the breaking point. Nothing, 
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absolutely nothing from the skipper. He 
must really be cowed. I remained glued to 
the bulkhead next to the office door, realiz- 
ing that the sound of my approach had been 
drowned out by their voices. The one-arm 
bandit started to pay off as the last wheel 
clicked into place. It was all I could do 
to keep from breathing. 

His voice went into low gear as he con- 
tinued, “You started to crowd him right 
from the beginning, don’t you know better 
than to needle a leopard? He watches a few 
cases being stored in the special locker, 
means absolutely nothing to him. So, what 
do you do? That's right; you call his atten- 
tion to it. Why I ought to kill you; it’s a 
good thing he didn’t tumble to what was in 
those cases. Maybe he’s a lot smarter than 
you think. Maybe he didn’t let you know 
he suspected anything.” 

“No, I'm sure. He didn’t wise up, Koro- 
nel.” 

I heard the skipper’s voice start up again 
and then it was throttled in his throat as 
the Greek laid a set of fives across his face. 
The slaps were sharp and clear. The voice 
that followed was pitched two notches low- 
er than death, ominous and dripping with 
acid. “If ever you let that slip out again, 
you're a dead man. I'm still not sure how 
you have lived so long. Do I make myself 
clear enough for your pea-brain to digest 
this latest bit of chatter?” 

“I'm sorry Mr. Dematopolis, it was an 
accident. It'll never happen again; I am 
sorry.” 

“Once more and you're an accident; your 
widow may be pleased with her good for- 
tune. I hope you remembered to pay your 
insurance premiums. 

“Now, to get back to Renzo, he must be 
neutralized, and the only way to do that 
is to stop antagonizing him. That doesn’t 
mean for you to set up light housekeeping 
with him. If you were too nice he'd tumble 
immediately. Just go on being yourself and 


youll blend into the background nicely. 
Another thing, stop encouraging the chief 
and keep personalities out of it. I am cer- 
tainly glad I came along to hold your hand, 
and while we're on that subject—” 

I had been listening so close that I 
didn’t hear any noise until Macio John step- 
ped around the turn in the passageway. 
My body flowed into movement, there was 
only one thing to do. I had to walk into the 
skipper’s office or Macio John would know 
for sure I was eavesdropping. I rapped on 
the door and stepped into the office as 
Macio John approached, his eyes scanning 
me suspiciously. Surprise showed on both 
the Greek and the skipper’s faces. I broke 
the silence as I retrieved my cap from the 
settee. 

“Just remembered where I dropped 
this thing, it’s old but another one would 
set me back fifteen bucks. Hope I didn’t 
break up anything—Excuse me gents.” 


I backed out as fast as possible and made 
tracks. Maybe it went over. I would never 
know for sure, but I would find out soon 
enough if I had flunked out. As long as 
there was any reasonable doubt I was safe. 


One thing there was no doubt about the 
pertinent fact that something was out of 
focus with the picture. I had heard just 
enough to confirm my earlier suspicions 
but hadn’t really gotten onto any worth 
while information. Except for that last pas- 
sage of words, now that had been interest- 
ing. So the Greek was a Colonel, or had 
been one. The speculations were infinite 
and why didn’t he want anyone to know 
about it? Here, there’s a thousand organiza- 
tions he could have been a Colonel in and 
for all I knew he may have been a bourbon 
drinking Kentucky Colonel though I doubt- 
ed that strongly. 


It was too risky to ever eavesdrop again; 
there was one other way to fall into some 
information. The crates in the special lock- 
er which I had been meaning to investi- 
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gate. That little item had reached a pri- 
mary position on the agenda now. But was 
it safe to go down below? The Greek was 
cautious and that was in my favor. As long 
as he didn’t know how much I had over- 
heard there was a chance. Strike while the 
iron was hot, now. No, it was too early; to- 
night would be best before he reached any 
definite conclusions and set up protective 
devices. 


The pattern—maintain the pattern. If I 
changed my routine I would stand out like 
a pygmy in a gymnasuim. During dinner 
I formulated my plans for the evening and 
when two bells struck I was down below 
starting to carry out the plan. While the 
gang was busy I gathered in a crow-bar, 
pump, pliers, electrical tape, screw-driver 
and 30 feet of strong two-strand line. I 
managed to lug all this stuff to my room 
and stored it under the bunk without being 
observed. All I needed now was night and 
good luck. 


Kittys’ seat was still vacant during sup- 
per as it had been for all the meals that 
day. I managed to gulp down my supper 
and carry enough small talk to maintain 
the status-quo. Believe me it was hard. 
Both the Skipper and the Greek watched 
me when they thought I wasn’t looking. 
I thought of Kitty hating my guts so bad 
she was starting to miss meals. 

As the noises started to taper off the 
hands of the clock seemed to stand still. Not 
having a pinochle game helped make the 
evening drag indefinitely. It was a beautiful 
clear night as we steamed along at 16 knots 
about twenty miles off the Brazilian coast. 
To relax my nerves more than anything else 
I eased up to the flying bridge and stood 
looking out over the starboard side. I could 
pick out the shoreside lights easily. As soon 
as my eyes became accustomed to the night 
I picked out a shadow leaning against the 
king post. 

“Hello, John.” 
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The words hit me square as I walked’ 


over, “Hello Kitty,” the atmospRere was 
charged and the static was grounding me 
out. The wall of silence hung heavy like a 
tapestry, creating an impenetrable wall be- 
tween us. How do you tell a girl you're sorry 
for having insulted her? I reached out and 
encircled her arms. She grounded out too 
as the charge rushed into her from my 
hands. There was a magnetic field; she 
plopped into my arms as a trigger plops 
into the core of an energized solonoid coil. 


We held each other close for what seem- 
ed like years. A loud brassy Samba band 
blared out from the Radio Journal do Com- 
merse do Pernambuco. The noise drifting 
up to us on this clear night from a hidden 
receiver and drowning out Kitty’s sobbing 
tears. The radio drifted into an old Glen 
Miller arrangement as she stopped crying; 
then as the tension passed we both started 
to chatter away like monkeys in a zoo. She 
sealed off my words with a kiss, warm and 
tender and affectionate. That’s when she 
captured my heart as she told me how she 
avoided me all day because she felt that I 
despised her. 

The radio had long been silent, time had 
grown wings and we had come to earth 
from our cloud. She kissed me good night 
and disappeared into the blackness as she 
headed for her stateroom. I let the black- 
ness swallow me and slipped down the out- 
side ladders to my stateroom, checking the 
after deck to see if anyone was sleeping 
around the number 4 resistor house door. 


In the stateroom I changed quickly into 
black pants and shirt. Topping this outfit 
off with a Navy blue watch cap I felt I 
would blend with the night as the moon 
wouldn’t be out for another hour. Shaking 
the green curtain loose from its hanger I 
shoved all my tools into its folds, tied it 
off with the line and quietly eased out of 
my stateroom. 

Soundlessly dashing across the open 
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stretch of deck I was in the No. 4 resistor 
house in the time it takes to twinkle an 
eye. Battening the watertight door shut I 
flipped on my flashlight and located the 
escape trunk into the hatch, It was pad- 
locked. Holding the lock at an angle with 
the crow-bar fitted in the pad, I yanked. 
The lock jumped open just like all cheap 
locks do when hit right. Twisting open the 
wing nuts and pulling back the cover as 
quietly as possible, I began lowering my 
bundle down into the hold. Following 
quickly behind my equipment, I dropped 
through the opening and started scamper- 
ing down the iron ladder rungs. 


This escape trunk led into the manhole 
openings of the number four deep tanks 
and at this level you could look right into 
the special locker. The only separation be- 
ing wooden slats fitted into recesses around 
the trunk space turning it into a cage. Most 
of the slats were in poor shape; actually 
they were nothing more than rotten rejected 
dunnage. Metal screening for a front door 
and wasted wooden slats for a back door. 
One twist with the crow-bar and the slat 
jumped out of its recess and splintered as 
I applied pressure. Squeezing in and up, 
over the piled packing crates I dropped into 
the center square of the locker. The ques- 
tionable cases stood right smack in front, 
winking at me. 

Laying the flashlight down and directing 
so it would do the most good I started to 
quickly jimmy open the crate. The hell 
with being neat. I just didn’t have the time 
to be careful and I knew damm well I 
wasn’t going to hang around to repair the 
busted cases when done. Working like a 
trojan I had chewed out one end of the 
packing case within a few minutes. The big 
moment was at hand. I laid the crow-bar 
down and peered in, swinging the flashlight 
beam in a sweeping arc. Whatever it was, 
it looked like nothing I had ever seen before, 


, and after the big expectation the let down 


was staggering. The object was shiny whit- 
ish, sparkling rays flashing from its sides. 
The metal must be some super-alloy much 
tougher than chrome-nickel, plutonium was 
as good a guess as any. The true artisans 
hand showed clearly from this machined 
perfection. I knew it was precision stuff be- 
cause of the attached moisture gage and 
recorder. Ordinary heavy machinery gets 
shipped with cosmoline preservative and 
nothing else, anyway nothing like an ex- 
pensive gage attached to it. Going around 
to the other end I tore into the wood again 
and busted that side wide open. Now we 
were getting some place, maybe I didn’t 
know what this baby was but I knew what 
it was used for, the stenciled printing 
jumped out from an attached name plate: 
“ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION”— 
OAK RIDGE, TENN. - “XE - NCR - 2472 - 
18-630 - DURK.” 


This was dynamite, two and two added 
up to four no matter how you totaled it, 
and here I was trying to remember every- 
thing I knew about atomic energy. What- 
ever these boys were up to, one thing I 
was sure about, Uncle Sam was going to 
get shafted. 


I looked at the outside markings for the 
name of the consignee. The writing said: 
“Rodriquez et Filhos, 161 Rua sept de sep- 
tembre, Santos, Brazil” and were consigned 
from “Farm & Machine Inc.”, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. U.S.A. Five would get you ten that the 
names were phonies, they had to be with 
stuff like this. A name like Rodriquez down 
here was as common as Smith in the states. 

I dove at the next crate and in no time 
the slats were loose in its sides. This was 
easy, a round metal drum, the inside of 
which was sure to contain a new jet engine. 
These boys were playing for the blue chips, 
nothing small about this operation. No won- 
der they didn’t want to stop in Trinidad for 
fuel, who wants to save a measly five or 
ten thousand bucks when they're sitting on 
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a private gold mine, or a volcano depending 
on how you looked at it. That was it; they 
couldn’t stand a thorough shake down by 
the customs. Why stick your neck into the 
chopping block when you didn’t have to? 

Instead of listening I had been too busy 
breaking open the crates and speculating; 
the crunch I heard warned too late that I 
was going to be slugged. Throwing my 
head to one side and dropping my left 
shoulder, I rolled over. The swishing noise 
turned into a dull aching thud as the de- 
scending blow connected with my right ear. 
My ear felt like it had been torn loose from 
its foundation, but I had just saved my life. 
The force behind that blow could have 
crushed my skull easily. This is when a bar 
room education could prove to be invalu- 
able. I kept rolling for I was willing to 
make look that I was going to get the boot. 

Rolling to a halt I eased up along the 
side of a packing case; the flashlight lo- 
cated behind my assailant, outlining him 
clearly as he charged in at me, the crow- 
bar swinging for my head. It barely squeak- 
ed by my crown, the hooked end sinking in- 
to the soft wood of the packing case. I 
threw a hug at him, holding him close as 
I tried to catch my breath. Chopping both 
hands up he broke my clinch and laid one 
into the sore ear. The pain almost made 
me fold up, but not quite, as his knee 
connected with my manhood making me 
forget everything else. I doubled up and 
collapsed, my mouth started to suck for 
air desperately. I must have sounded like 
a fish out of water. 


A piece of wood dropped from the top 
of a crate with a resounding slap followed 
by a low groan and the flashlight beam 
rolled away from us. It stopped my attacker 
in mid-motion, he jumped to one side, 
hopped onto a crate and sped towards the 
escape trunk. I gave thanks and promised 
to do a Novena. What had frightened him 
away before he could finish the job? I lay 
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for what felt like an hour, knowing that 
only minutes had passed since that fatal 
kick. I finally made it painfully to my feet, 
hanging on to the edge of a packing case, 
the salty tear drops dripping down my 
cheek reminding me how bad I was hurt. 
At least ten more minutes elapsed before 
I was able to walk. ['d make it out O.K. 
but would ache for a week and maybe for- 
ever if my power plant had a few burned 
out bearings. 


There he was, furry and small, scarred 
and raggedy looking “my Saviour”. What 
do you know? A tomcat! I guess he had 
been attracted by the noise, curiosity 
didn’t kill this cat. It was funny as all hell, 
he had knocked over a wooden slat in go- 
ing for the flashlight. Tipping the beam as 
he nudged the light he had chased, my 
would be killer home. Well he had earned 
a meal, and he’d found himself a home. So- 
cial Security had arrived, no more chasing 
in dirty ships holds for rats, from now on 
he travelled first-class and John Renzo was 
going to pick up the cream tab. 


Tucking him under my arm and gather- 
ing anything that would identify me legally 
I started for the escape trunk. One last 
look and I cursed myself for almost forget- 
ting the curtain. Leaving a curtain which 
matched the set in my room was like leav- 
ing an engraved calling card. What the hell 
was the difference, the killer knew who I 
was, he had seen my face and I had only 
seen the outline of his shape against the 
reflected light beam. 


Inside my room I patched up my bruises 
and got ready to hit the sack. After think- 
ing it over I decided to play it smart. My 
bunk was located right under a porthole 
so I threw the bed clothes onto the settee. 
That’s where I was sleeping from now on. 
I glanced across the desk to the other two 
portholes which were located directly op- 
posite the settee. Two short steps and I 
had dropped the deadlights down over the 
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ports shutting out the air. It was going to 
be stuffy but at least when morning came 
around the “Bosun” wouldn't earn any over- 
time for sewing the canvas around my 
body. Then I locked the cabin door and 
shoved a chair under the knob; something 
I had never done before in all my time at 
sea. 

Now I was ready to call it a night; one 
thing more remained. I reached into the 
folds of the life preserver and examined the 
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insurance policy. Thumbing the protrud- 
ing lever down and releasing the cylinder 
safety I enjoyed the click. It sounder clear 
and sharp as the barrel advanced 60 de- 
grees exposing a love shell under the firing 
pin. Gently patting baby and slipping him 
under my pillow, I knew I was going to 
sleep soundly. I had used baby before and 
we both knew I would enjoy blowing any- 
one’s head off who decided to go for me 
during the night. 











@ AN ASTONISHING SUGGESTION: 





A SECRET OF 
THE SERAGLIO 


JOHN R. MARDICK 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

NOTE—Abdul Hamid, the great assas- 
sin and otherwise known as the Red Sultan 
—greatest scourge of the Armenians, has 
been made the central figure of many 
an old country coffee-house tell tale, most- 
ly by Armenians themselves in a morbid 
effort to find a psychological explanation 
for that monster's inordinate hatred of the 
Armenians by propagating the oft-repeated 
legend that Abdul Hamid carried Arme- 
nian blocd in his veins. 

Just to what extent the blood of a nation- 
ality in the veins of a person can redound 
to the detriment of the parent nation we 
do not know, since we are neither biologists 
nor psychiatrists. However, the notion, uni- 
versally believed by the Armenians and of- 
ten mentioned, if not actually accepted 
by foreign historians, is that the mother of 
Abdul Hamid was an Armenian. That 
much of Armenian blood, later resented 
by Abdul Hamid for the fateful hoax play- 


ed upon him by a malicious providence is 
supposed psychologically to explain the 
pathological hatred which Abdul Hamid 
later manifested toward the Armenians. 
The following tale, wholly novel and 
certainly somewhat shocking, if not sensa- 
tional, as told by Mr. Mardick, is in com- 
plete contradiction with the preceding 
legend, in that, instead of the mother, the 
present tale makes the father of Abdul 
Hamid an Armenian. In the absence of 
factual evidence in either theory, the ra 
tional thing, naturally, would be to dis. 
miss them both as worthless gossip. How- 
ever, the present account, coming as it does 
from a second hand witness, has the unique 
merit of having come from a first hand 
witness, as checked by the narrator. Be- 
sides, it makes fascinating reading. We 
present it to our readers for whatever it 
may be worth. At all events, it represents 
some raw material for the historian of 
mythology.—EDITORS. 
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In the first part of the 19th century there 
‘were no department stores in old Constan- 
tinople. In its place the big city had a large 
market—Bazaar—containing more than 2000 
shops and covering an area of almost one 
squar emile. The Market was built and 
divided into regular city blocks in arcade 
formation with glass roofs. One could find 
almost any kind of merchandise from the 


expensive jewelry to the lowly yasmak 


(neckerchief). 

Jewelers, armorers, fezmakers, slipper 
vendors, coppersmiths, confectioners, car- 
pet merchants, money changers, perfumers, 
cutlers, antiquaries, letter writers, woolen 
and cotton yard goods dealers, guides and 
hamals (porters) were all crowded to- 


gether here, each in its own stall and corner. | 
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‘The displayed goods were so dazzling, 


varied and multi-colored that the bewilder- 
ed visitor fancied himself in the caves of 
Aladdin’s (Arabian Nights) enchanted 
palace. Turks, Russians, Greeks, Jews, Ne- 
groes, Armenians, Circassians, Georgians, 
Arabs and tourists from Western Europe 
jostled one another in a multitude formed 
by buyers and spectators. 

Thousands of tradesmen and shopkeep- 
ers displayed their goods on the tables in 
the front part of the store where the sales- 
men waited behind the counters to serve 
the customers. From all parts of Turkey 
the people were flocking there for business 
which was usually done by long wrangling 
about the prices according to the oriental 
fashion. The goldsmiths occupied an im- 
portant section of the Bazaar. The Turkish 
ladies with covered faces visited the mar- 
ket for general purchese especially for 
jewelry and also for recreation or perhaps 
for a little chat with Christian young men 
and to forget for awhile their loneliness in 
secluded harem lives. The salesmen often 
invited the desirable customers and ladies 
inside the shops for a cup of Turkish cof- 
fee and Oriental lokum (Turkish delight). 


During the big earthquake of 1894 this 
market was entirely destroyed. The Arcade 
rows fell down and over 4000 people 
perished in its ruins. It took many weeks 
before the debris could be cleared and the 
rescue workers found the mangled bodies 
of men and women all mixed together in 
compromising positions. 

The section of goldsmiths has had many 
secret and rather romantic past. The Ar- 
menians were the masters of this trade in 
the capital and served to Turkish pashas 
and high government officials who often 
sent their carriages to bring the goldsmiths 
to their mansions to give special orders for 
costly ornaments for the hands, necks and 
ears of the harem ladies. 

In 1839 Abdul Mejid, the son of Sultan 
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Mehmed, was elevated to the ‘throne. On 
one fateful day the imperial coach appeared 
at the store of a prominent goldsmith and 
invited him to the palace. There was a big 
flurry among the tradesmen. This unusual 
summons was either a bad or good omen. It 
was either for punishment or for a large 
order. Anyhow our artisan entered the car- 
riage with trepidation and repaired to the 
palace of Dolma Bagtche. This magnificent 
palace was built of pure white marble di- 
rectly on the water’s edge of the Bosphorus 
and for graceful architecture and intrinsic 
beauty as royal residence or palace, it had 
no equal anywhere in the world. The 
Chamberlain of the Sultan explained to him 
the object of his summons which was to 
decorate the newly wed Sultana (queen) 
with precious ornaments, tiara, bracelet, 
rings and pendants. The goldsmith was tak- 
en immediately to the haremlik (women’s 
quarters) by the Chief Eunuch where in 
one large room were waiting two ladies at- 
tired in expensive and colorful embroidered 
dresses. He bowed to the ground and then 
made a few inquiries as to their wishes. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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Very politely and with great caution he 
took necessary measurements and promised 
to fulfill the orders in the course of four 
months and departed with pride and ela- 
tion at this substantial imperial favor. 

After some time the goldsmith found it 
necessary to have additional measurements 
and sent his apprentice to the palace. Dur- 
ing the period of three months the family 
of the Sultan had overgrown. His satellites 
presented him with pretty girls from differ- 
ent sections of the country hoping thus to 
receive favors and rewards. Sultan Abdul 
Mejid was a weak man both mentally and 
physically; in fact he became a toy in the 
hands of the palace cabal. But in the harem- 
lik there was genuine commotion and acti- 
vity. The Sultana (queen) did not look with 
good grace about this increase of royal 
family. She hoped and desired to be the 
first to present the Sultan with an heir to 
the throne, and since the king preferred to 
pass his time with others, she felt rather 
neglected and she in her turn became 
active for her own future welfare. 


Generally speaking, when a new queen 
enters into the haremlik, she is placed un- 
der the immediate protection of her mother 
or a near female relative. The apprentice, 
a good looking young man, presented him- 
self at the palace and was taken to the 
haremlik under the watchful eyes of a 
eunuch. The Sultana was waiting for him 
with her chaperon mother. His simple, as 
wel! as attractive appearance made a deep 
impression on the young queen. The young 
man was very much embrassed in the 
presence of ladies and timidly approached 
the queen to take the measure of her wrist 
and finger. He asked the chaperon mother 
to measure the neck of her daughter for a 
pendant as it was forbidden for a Christian 
to touch the body of a Mohammedan 
lady. He had brought with him, as samples, 
several kinds of stones, emeralds, rubies 
and diamonds. The ladies handled them 
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back and forth several times and decided 
which one to put on the bracelets and 
which one for the pendant or tiara. They 
delayed the young man for some time with 
many personal questions about his job, his 
place of residence and about his life in 
general. Meanwhile two piercing eyes were 
devouring him constantly. As the young 
man was gathering his tools and stones 
and started to go, the Sultana swooned 
and fell on the shoulder of her chaperon 
mother with a distressing cry, “Aman Vali- 
dem!” (Oh, Mother). The eurmch who 
was watching them at a distance came im- 
mediately to her assistance and took her to 
her chambers. 

After the application of necessary pallia- 
tives, she came to herself again. In answer 
to her mother’s questions she said, “Oh, 
Mother, my heart is burning, that young 
man pierced my heart”. It was evident that 
she had fallen in love with him at first 
sight. Turkish or any Mohammedan women 
seldom see men intimately outside of their 
own household folks. For this reason they 
cater to the attentions of Christian young 
men whom they consider far superior ih 
character and manhood in comparison to 
their own people. The presence of this 
wholesome young man was too much for 
the Sultana considering her palace condi- 
tions, hence her fainting. 


The chaperon mother understood every- 
thing and she tried to console her daught- 
er. They had an intimate friend in the wife 
of the Sadrazam (Grand Vizier) who was in 
the same predicament as the queen, as. her 
husband was paying more attention to new 
harem girls than to his own lawful wife. So 
with the consent of the Grand Vizier’s wife 
they made a tryst with the apprentice at her 
villa with the pretense of preparing or- 
naments for the wife of the Sadrazam. The 
royal carriage accompanied by the faithful 
eunuch brought them to the Grand Vizier’s 
villa. There the servants of the household, 
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at the suggestion of the lady of the house, 
entertained the eunuch with plenty of food, 
wine and dancing until he was dead drunk. 
After the apprentice had finished his busi- 
ness with the Sadrazam’s wife, he was asked 
to wait there a little longer, when the 
Sultana entered the waiting room through 
a side door. She removed her silk yashmak 
(veil) and revealed her identity to the 
young man who, in turn, was trembling 
from fear. She put him at ease with sweet 
words and opened her heart and her pas- 
sionate love for him. 


To resist or reject her amorous advances 
meant instant death to him. One accusing 
word from the outraged queen was enough 
to liquidate him. At this critical moment the 
young man evidently remembered the Bible 
story of Joseph in the service of an Egyptian 
official whose wife’s attentions he had 
spurned and consequently was sent to the 
dungeon of criminals. After all he was as 
yet a man without experience in love affairs, 
so he reciprocated and succumbed to the ar- 
dent advances of the Sultana, and tasted, 
like Adam, the forbidden fruit of the garden 
of Eden. 


After this interlude neither the Sultana 
nor the young man ever met or saw each 
other again. All the participants of this 
secret rendezvous remained discreetly 
silent. One slight suspicion was enough to 
bring on them the fury of the Sultan. How- 
ever, in due time the Sultana presented to 
the Sultan a bouncing baby boy. The birth 
of a son, an heir to the throne, in Moham- 
medan countries, is an event of great re- 
joicing. The Sultan on this occasion par- 
doned thousands of prisoners from their 
long sentences, gave large sums to charity 
and ordered a gorgeous display of fire- 
works all over Constantinople. 

This newborn baby was later known as 
Sultan Hamid II. His mother tenderly nurs- 
ed him and watched over him carefully, 
even after his proclamation as Sultan of the 
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Turkish Empire. It is said that she con- 
stantly protected him from palace entour- 
age and saw to it that his enemies did not 
poison him. She took charge of the kitchen 
and tasted every dish before it was put on 
the Sultan’s table. 

Sultan Abdul Mejid, the father of Hamid, 
had three heirs, Murad, Hamid and Mo- 
hammed. These brothers did not resemble 
each other at all in looks or in temperament. 
Hamid was a typical Armenian in appear- 
ance with an aquiline nose, dark, large eyes, 
thick hair and tall, well built frame. His 
older and younger brothers had blue eyes 
and white skins, probably born of Circas- 
sian mothers. It is stated that the issues 
born from illegitimate unions, although 
clever and intelligent, are also very 
cruel, selfish and suspicious. Our future 
sultan had all these characteristics. In 1876 
when his older brother, the reigning mon- 
arch, was dethroned for insanity by the 
Fetva (decision) of Sheik-ul-Islam, the 
head of the Mohammedan religion, this off- 
spring of an Armenian jeweler, Abdul 
Hamid was elevated to the throne of the 
Ottoman Empire. His first act was to im- 
prison his younger brother, next heir to the 
throne, as incompetent, in a palace under 
constant guard. This poor man was known 
in Constantinople as Reshid Effendi for 33 
years and was released only after the revo- 
lution of Young Turks. By irony of fate this 
same Sultan Hamid became the plague of 
the Armenians and for 30 years tormented 
and massacred them by the hundreds of 
thousands. 


Before Sultan Hamid succeeded his in- 
sane brother Murad, the royal astrologer 
in order to please the then reigning Sultan 
Murad, who regarded Hamid his possible 
successor with a jealous eye, compounded 
a prophecy that he (Hamid) would come 
to a sudden and bloody end. The astrologer 
was presented by the reigning sultan with 
a beautiful fez at the event of which was 
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a diamond of rare lustre and great value. 
When a few years later Abdul Hamid came 
to the throne, the fez with its diamond lost 
its usefulness to the prophet-seer, owing to 
the fact that in accordance with later royal 
orders, he lost his head and so he could not 
wear it. With the fall of the ill-starred as- 
trologer’s head, the fears of the new sultan 
did not disappear. He was in constant 
dread of plots against his life. In fact sev- 
eral attempts were made to assassinate him 
but they all failed. Once, palace spies found 
in the belongings of a harem girl a small 
pocket knife. The poor girl was nearly 
tortured to death in order to force a con- 
fession from her for a possible accomplice. 


To be doubly sure of safety and quiet, 
when Hamid came to the throne he aban- 
doned the beautiful palace of Dolma 
Bagtche and built himself a residence in a 
secluded spot on the heights of the Bos- 
phorus hills which he called Yildiz Kiosk 
(Starry Retreat). This seraglio is a small 
town in itself with three miles of circumfer- 
ence and it is entirely inaccessible to the 
public. From the windows of the palace 
the Sultan could gaze at his pleasure upon 
the blue waters of the Marmora and Bos- 
phorus. A lofty wall encloses both the pal- 
ace and the park. A company of soldiers 
with glittering uniformed officers keep con- 
stant watch on him. In the palace itself 
reigns luxurious magnifence. White marble 
pillars of exquisite workmanship support 
the gilded ceilings. Lofty mirrors with gold- 
en frames inlaid with mother-of-pearl adorn 
the walls, while sumptuous divans covered 
with richest and rarest tapestry of Turkish 
looms perfect the ideal of Eastern luxury. 
Although Sultan Hamid was well satisfied 
with his secluded surroundings, yet he was 
in constant fear of assassination. He seldom 
left his Yildiz Kiosk except on urgent oc- 
casions. On each Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sunday, he came down from palace heights 
to go to the imperial mosque in the capital 


to attend religious services as a faithful 
believer as well as head (Caliph) of world 
Moslems. And again, when he was obliged 
to welcome the foreign monarchs. In 1888 
the German Emperior, Wilhelm, came to 
Constantinople with his Empress for a fra- 
ternal visit and at the same time to lure 
from the Sultan railroad and commercial 
concessions. 

After the Treay of Berlin in 1878 where 
the Armenians had sent a mission to plead 
their case for general reforms, Hamid did 
his best to checkmate their appeals to the 
European powers. At the same time he put 
away the participants of the Berlin mission 
either by exile or by poisoning. 

It is stated very frequently that a secret 
cannot remain a secret forever. The ap- 
prentice of the jeweler remained silent for 
half a century and being a faithful Chris- 
tian, in his old age on his death bed, he 
summoned the village priest of Haskeoy. 
When the door was closed, he opened his 
heart and confessed to him his great sin 
of youth and pleaded for heavenly atone- 
ment. The priest, terrified with this revela- 
tion, put the Cross against the lips of the 
dying man so as to shut off any further rev- 
elations. 


At the same time the Red Sultan con- 
tinued his persecutions and massacre of 
the Armenians. In 1896 the Armenian revo- 
lutionaries seized the Ottoman Bank in 
Constantinople hoping in this way to bring 
their grievances to the attention of foreign 
powers. The Sultan in retaliation armed a 
huge mob and let them loose on the Arme- 
nians. Plunder and slaughter was the order 
of the day. Haskeoy, the same village where 
the jeweler’s apprentice was born, suffered 
more than any other district of the capital 
by mob action. Our village priest, the con- 
fessor, became also a victim to these atroci- 
ties and was mortally wounded. Despair- 
ing of recovery, in his last moments he call- 
ed to his bedside the Vicar of the Holy 
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A SECRET OF THE SERAGLIO 


Trinity Church in Pera (a district in Con- 
stantinople). The Vicar was a distinguish- 
ed clergyman, very influential in Arme- 
nian circles. Our village priest, trembling, 
revealed the story of the goldsmith’s ap- 
prentice and implored pardon from heaven 
for his unfaithfulness in not keeping the 
confession secret confided to him by his 
parishioner. The discreet Vicar cut short 
the priest’s confession because of the dan- 
gerous atmosphere prevailing in Constan- 
tinople as the Sultan had planted spies 
in almost every part of the city. 

This important secret of the Seraglio re- 
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mained in the dark for almost 75 years un- 
til the Red Sultan, Hamid, was dethroned 


and exiled to the provinces by young Turk- 
ish revolutionaries in 1908. When the fears 


for apprehension and arrests were dis- 
counted, then only and then the whispers 
of the abnormal birth of the padishah 
(Hamid) began to circulate. I, myself, 
heard this interesting oriental tale while 
visiting Constantinople in the summer of 
1911. I verified the facts of this story from 
relatives of the Vicar who had died a year 
before. 








@ AN OLD COUNTRY STORY: 





THE BLINDMAN SEES 


GOURGEN MAHARI 


Markar Bedrosian, born blind in both 
eyes, is one of the orphans of our orphan- 
age. Markar lives in the dark and has 
seen nothing, no sun, no moon, no flowers, 
not his mother’s face nor the skies nor 
the earth—nothing, Markar has seen noth- 
in, not a needle nor a fly. And today I 
closed my eyes and thought I would keep 
them closed until my death, but suddenly 
opened them again for fear I might go mad, 
And as I opened my eyes there stood 
Markar before me. He stood a few paces 
off sensing that he was facing another man, 
then he stretched his two hands, felt my 
shoulders, then my face, and smiled one of 
his good, lightless smiles. 

“Gourgen.” 

He recognized me without trouble be- 
cause we were old acquaintances. We had 
been schoolmates in the Norashen School 
of Van. 

“How have you been, Markar?” I asked 
him. 

“Fine,” he smiled, “it is spring, the spring 
is good.” 

“What’s the difference?” I asked, “be- 
tween spring and winter,” And lest he 
thought I was referring to his blindness I 
added promptly, “to the orphans all the 
seasons are the same.” 

“No,” said Markar, “the spring is good 
both for the orphans and the blind. People 
say of us that to the blind it’s all the 
same whether it’s Erivan or Baghdad, but 
they are wrong.” 
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“Markar, which is more beautiful, Erivan, 
or Van?” I asked. 

“Van is more beautiful, of course. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Why? Why?” I was curious. 

“Why?” He was silent for a moment, 
drew out something which looked like a 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
his eyes, apparentily thinking. 

Then he murmured, “Van is more beau- 
tiful.” 

There was a moment of pause. The birds 
perched on the rooftop of the orphanage 
kitchen were chirping. 

“The chirping of the birds of Van was 
more joyful,” Markar said, “I seems the 
birds here are hungry like us. Then there 
are the spring breezes which are more re- 
freshing, especially when they come from 
the sea. Those who have eyes perhaps could 
not hear it, but I heard the swishing of the 
sea day and night. Especially at nights. 
Furthermore, there are no flowers here, 
at least I have not seen them.” 

“You have not seen them?” 

“That’s right. In Van I could sense the 
smell of the flowers even in the streets. 
But here, in this orphanage, where are 
the flowers? I don’t know of there are any 
flowers in Erivan.” 

“No, Markar,” I said sadly, “just now 
there are no flowers in this land.” 

There was a second silence. 

“Then there was the sun of Van, better, 
more joyful, is it not so?” Markar continued. 
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“What about the stars and the moon?” 
1 asked. 

“I don’t know,” Markar’s face clouded, 
“what I don’t know I don’t know.” 


Again silence. 

“Do you remember your mother, Mar- 
kar?” I asked him. 

At this his face brightened. “Remember 
her? I see her, I see her every day. Ah 
yes, I don’t see you, I don’t see my brother 
Avedis, I don’t see all of you, but my moth- 
er? I see her always.” 


“You don’t see her,” I said emphatically, 
“you feel her strongly, you remember her.” 
“I see her,” Markar was annoyed, “you 
can’t understand, if just now she appeared 
in the orphange front yard I would see 
her. Yes—he insisted—I would see her. I do 


not see like you and you do not see like 
me. I see my mother every day.” 

“You just remember her,” I persisted “you 
feel her strongly and remember her.” 

“Feel? Remember? Remember?” he re- 
peated impatiently, “that’s not it at all. I 
see her, I see her.” 

We both fell silent. 

“Tell me,” I broke the silence, “what is 
the color of your mother’s eyes?” 

The lines on Markar’s face became strain- 
ed. He was nervous. He made a desperate 
effort to answer me. He might give the 
color of his mother’s eyes any moment and 
might disarm me. Instead, he was crying, a 
dry, tearless sobbing. 

“Don’t ask me such questions,” he said, 
“we don’t understand each other. I..... I 
see my mother.” 


an 








@ IN HISTORICAI, PERSPECTIVE: 





Turkish Armenian and Expatriate 
Population Statistics. 


DR. VAHE A. SARAFIAN 


There has always been much confusion 
concerning the actual number of Armenians 
involved in the diplomatic warfare between 
the Turkish and Russian empires over rule 
in the Armenian-inhabited or historically 
Armenian lands. That both nations have 
grossly falsified statistics relating to the 
Armenian population becomes obvious to 
even casual scientific scrutiny. 

The Turkish Empire, weakening and in 
dread of the impending end of the imperial 
dream during the nineteenth century, con- 
sciously followed a policy of lumping all 
Moslem and “fringe” sect populations as 
“Moslem”, while dividing the Christian sub- 
jects among a number of categories in 
order to make the total of each subject 
nationality appear small. Further, the Sub- 
lime Porte reduced the Armenian popula- 
tion’s concentration by deportations to pre- 
dominantly Moslem districts and by out- 
right falsification of figures, with the 
thought in mind as to how the European 
Powers would view the results. 


That Russian imperial interests affected 
the numbers reported for each nationality 
in the Russian Empire is equally true, and 
many members of the so-called minorities 
were classified as Russian in areas where 
it was sought to make Russian interests 
appear overwhelming. In certain border 


1 Sarkis Atamian (The Armenian Community) 
discusses Turkish aims in presentation of 
statistics on page 42 


areas, where the call of nationalism might 
prove stronger than imperial loyalties in 
times of crisis, the Russian authorities fol- 
lowed a studied policy of reporting “mi- 
nority” numbers as less than the reality.? 
Thus, for both Russian and Turkish Ar- 
menia, we are faced with the need of 
establishing more nearly correct popula- 
tion statistics. 


“Turkish Armenia” 
or “Western Armenia” Area 

“Turkish Armenia” in international di- 
plomacy has included the six Ottoman 
provinces Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis, Mamou- 
ret-el-Aziz (or Kharpert), Diyarbekir 
(Digranagert), and Sivas, while the his- 
torically Armenian region of Cilicia has 
generally been referred to by its own name. 
Thus, the Armenian ethnic areas of Turkey 
were considered to be the Six Provinces 
and Cilicia, with Armenian political aspira- 
tions centered primarily on the former. 
Under the lead of the Constantinople Ar- 
menian Patriarchy, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, attention was directed also toward 
Cilicia as a possible point of Armenian na- 
tional re-emergence. The sentimental view- 
point behind such attention can be stated 
as a desire to begin again the national 
state in its last important center, for the 


2 See the extended analysis of Caucasian popula- 
tion statistics by this author in “The Problem of 
Caucasian Population Statistics under Tsarist and 
Soviet Rule”, The Armenian Review, #23; 1953. 
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Armenian kingdom of Cilicia was the last 
internationally recognized and important 
Armenian state before the imposition of 
Turkish rule. 

Sarkis Atamian, an Armenian American 
scholar, has recently performed a brilliant 
task of scholarship in placing into per- 
spective the class and clerical conflicts aris- 
ing from the development of the revolu- 
tionary movement. The importance of such 
social conflict to Armenian statistics is that 
the figures of the Patriarchy, widely used as 
source material, must be considered too 
conservative for the provinces, and they 
were reasonably accurate for Cilicia alone. 
A further note of caution must be injected, 
for the Patriarchy figures were purposely 
kept low to impress the European nations 
with the insecure and devastated condition 
of Armenia. 


Early Estimates 
of Western Armenia 

The most important early estimate for 
the Armenians of Turkey is that of Ubicini, 
who stated that there were 2,400,000 Ar- 
menians in Turkey in the period about 
1854; the early Patriarchy figures lend 
credence to this report, indicating approx— 
imately 3,000,000 in 1878. The Patriarchy 
figures for 1882 show 2,660,000, perhaps a 
too conservative figure, but credible and 
acceptable. Marcel Leart’s analysis of the 
1882 figure shows 1,630,000 in the Six 
Provinces, 380,000 in Cilicia, 455,000 in 
Turkey-in-Asia, and 50,000 in Adrianople 
Province, 185,000 in Constantinople, and 
10,000 in Turkish Thrace. We can estimate 
that the various parts of Turkish Armenia 
in 1882 had the following populations of 
Armenians: Van, 400,000; Bitlis, 250,000; 
Diarbekir, 150,000; Erzeroum, 280,000; 
Kharpert, 270,000; Sivas, 280,000; Cilicia, 
880,000, and Trebizond (“Pontus”), 120,- 
000.* 


8 Sarkis Atamian has a discussion of similar 
figures, but differs in attitude; pp. 43-44. See also, 


In a handbook published in Tiflis in 1895, 
figures are given for all the Armenian com- 
munities, based on verified church infor- 
mation. Those parts of the revised Turkish 
provinces falling into the area of Turkish 
Armenia are listed as follows: vilayet of 
Erzeroum-300,000; vilayet of Trebizond- 
41,500; district of Erzingan-30,000; vilayet 
of Sivas-161,420; vilayet of Van-154,000; 
district of Hekkiari-40,000; vilayet of Bit- 
lis-115,000; district of Sghert-75,000; dis- 
trict of Moush-118,000; vilayet of Kharpert- 
102,000; district of Dersim-6,000; part of 
vilayet of Angora-95,000; part of vilayet of 
Adana-97,000; part of vilayet of Aleppo- 
110,000; various miscellaneous localities of 
Turkish Armenia-200,080. The total given 
for “Turkish Armenia” is 1,765,000, as 
against the 1882 Patriarchy figure of 1,630,- 
000. Turkey in Europe is credited with 
287,000, as against the Patriarchy’s 1882 
figure of 145,000. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with European Turkey that the figure for 
Constantinople was reported differently by 
various sound observers in 1895, probably 
in confusion over what town or village 
areas were to be included in the metropoli- 
tan area, as well as that caused by the 
mass of temporary workers from the prov- 
inces. Ernest Chantre eseimates 250,000 
in the Constantinople area in 1895, while 
Lynch gives 185,000.* 

The listing continues with 12,000 in ret 
opotamia, 244,000 in Cilicia proper, 9,200 
in Egypt, 689,000 in Turkey in Asia 
(against the 1882 Patriarchy figure of 
455,000), 185,000 in European Russia and 
Siberia, 1,380,000 in the Transcaucasus, 


M. A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey, v. Py By Bm 
cel Leart, La question armenienne 
des documents, p. 59; Pg mx M. Kapri, Zwei Vert- 
rage uber Die bistorische and kulturelle Bedeu- 
tung des armenischen Volkes, p. 59. It is interest- 
ing to note that Atamian curiously credits Me nl 
with the 50,000 listed as in page wag &. 

4H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia,, v. a and E. 
Chantre, Mission scientifique en Transcaucasie, 
Asie Mineure, et Syrie, pp. 11-12. 
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174,000 in Persia, 48,000 in India and 
the rest of Asia, 14,500 in Roumania and 
Bulgaria, 15,900 in Hungary and the rest 
of Europe, 12,750 in the Americas, and 
9,200 in other lands. The total of Armenians 
in 1895 who were listed as affiliated with 
the national church, thus, was 4,845,000, 
of whom 2,997,000 lived in the Ottoman 
Empire, exclusive of Egypt.’ How that 
figure stands up against the 1882 Patriarchy 
figures becomes an important test of the 
validity of both. 

Using the 1882 figure of 2,660,000 and 
disregarding the reports of high reproduc- 
tion rates, we find the following Turkish 
Armenian populations for various years on 
the basis of a one percent per annum in- 
crease, assuming that the higher Arme- 
nian reproduction rate was offset by emi- 
gration to Russian-ruled and other areas, 
murders, and abductions: 

1884 — 2,713,460 
1886 — 2,767,999 
1888 — 2,823,634 
1890 — 2,880,388 
1892 — 2,938,282 
1894 — 2,997,340 

It is highly significant that the conserva- 
figure of 2,997,340 that we have established 
thus for the year 1894 is practically identic- 
al to the figure of 2,997,000 reported in the 
handbook. Therefore, the 1894 handbook 
and the 1882 Patriarchy figures do support 
each other. 

Beginning in 1894, a series of massacres 
swept Turkish Armenia. No figures have 
ever indicated accurately the extent of the 
genocide practiced. It is possible only to 
state that between four and five hundred 
thousand Armenians were killed outright 
or enslaved for a time. Jacques de Morgan 
reveals that more than 200,000 Armenians 
were put to death, 100,000 were made Mos- 


5 For a translation and reproduction of the 
information given by the Tiflis handbook, see 
Chantre, supra, pp. 11-12. 
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lems by force, and more than 100,000 wo- 
men and girls were ravished and sent into 
harems.® We must consider the Armenian 
church population to have lost 330,000 per- 
sons, and the entire population increase 
since 1882 was lost. The population figure 
reverted back to 2,660,000 in 1895. 


Western Armenia 
Before World War I 

Increasing at a one percent yearly rate, 
at a minimum, the Armenians must have 
had a conservatively estimated population 
in Turkey and Turkish Armenia of 2,998- 
000 in 1908. In 1909, massacres occurred 
which caused a loss of 35,000 in Cilicia and 
which were to have set off a new wave of 
genocide. Strong foreign reaction caused 
the Young Turk government to repudiate 
the actions they had inaugurated and blame 
them on “old reactionaries of Abdul Hamid”. 
In a patently false guise of constitutional 
“brotherhood” and “equality”, the Young 
Turks of the Ittihad ve Terakke Party be- 
gan to bide their time, meanwhile attempt- 
ing to allay the suspicions of the Armenians 
by gestures of fraternity. The Armenian 
population increased steadily during the 
pre-War years, at a faster rate now that 
a certain amount of security prevailed. In 
the period of 1908-1914 the Armenian pop- 
ulation’s reproduction rate apparently rose 
significantly; the Armenians of the Six 
Provinces and Cilicia must have seemed to 
the Turks to have an alarming number of 
children, for the average age was rapidly 
dropping, and the Armenians of Turkish 
Armenia had a high precentage of young 
children. Some of the error which undoubt- 
edly exists in the 1912 Patriarchy’s figures 
may be due to that increase, since the Ar- 
menians were afraid of declaring their chil- 
dren lest their onerous taxes be further in- 
creased. 


6 Jacques de Morgan, The History of the Ar- 
— People ((Barry English translation), 
Pp. 3 
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The Armenian population in Turkey dur- 
ing those years may be estimated as fol- 


lows: 
1909 — 3,007,970 
1911 — 3,160,248 
1918 — 3,326,713 
1915 — 3,513,077 


The difference of about 1,060,000 be- 
tween my figure for 1911 and the figure 
(total Armenians in Turkey, excluding 
sects, 2,100,000) of the Patriarchy publish- 
ed in 1912 is not as startling as it appears 
when all the factors previously alluded to 
are added to the failure to include the 
400,000 or more Armenians settled in the 
Asiatic districts of Turkey outside Turkish 
Armenia and Cilicia. The 1912 Patriarchy 
figures are as follows: 


Turkish Armenia— 1,018,000 
Other Districts of 

the Six Provinces— 145,000 
Cilicia— 407,000 
European Turkey— 530,000 


The Patriarchy statistics for Turkish Ar- 
menia do not give a true picture of the pop- 
ulation. Against the Patriarchy’s mere 
1,163,000 for the Six Provinces, my esti- 
mates reveal approximately 2, 153,000 on a 
conservative basis in 1911, while a figure of 
407,000 would be acceptable for Cilicia, 
400,000 for Turkey in Asia, and 200,000 for 
European Turkey. European and Western 
Turkey at that time had approximately 330,- 
000 students and temporary workers, men 
and some women who would work for some 
months or years and then return with their 
earnings to their villages; I have included 
such persons in the figure for Turkish Ar- 
menia itself. It may be significant that the 
1912 Patriarchy figures give 1,178,000 as 
the Moslem population of Turkish Armenia, 
together with 254,000 miscellaneous sec- 
tarians and 123,000 Nestorians.’ If those 
figures have validity, the corrected figure 
of 2,195,000 Armenians of all Christian 
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faiths in the Six Provinces would represent 
about 60% of the total population. 
The External Armenians 
and World War I 

When the storm of the deportations and 
genocide swept Turkish Armenia from 1915 
to 1923, that settled and progressive popu- 
lation, more advanced than any other in the 
Middle East, was swept away. The number 
of Armenians in areas under Russian ad- 
ministration has been discussed in an earlier 
article by this auther (see footnote 2). Ar- 
menians in other lands numbered approxi- 
mately: Egypt-40,000; Persia-230,000; India 
and Asia-35,000; Austria and Hungary- 
20,000; Roumania and Bulgaria-28,000; the 
Americas-100,000; other lands-15,000. Num- 
bers of these served in the Allied or Central 
Powers armies, not a few losing their lives. 
After the armistice, many thousands were 
lost as the young men in the expatriate 
communities hastened to the aid of their 
countrymen by serving in the ill-fated Ar- 
menian Legion (betrayed by the French 
commanders in Cilicia) or in the army of 
the Independent Armenian Republic. Per- 
haps as many as 70,000 Armenians of Per- 
sian-ruled areas lost their lives in the World 
War I civil strife and the Turkish-initiated 
massacres in devastated Persian Armenia, 
or in the epidemics which followed in the 
wake of the population dislocation in that 
land. Thus, the external Armenian commu- 
nities must be considered to have number- 
ed about 308,000 in 1924, with perhaps an 
additional Persian Armenian refugee popu- 
lation of 60,000 surviving in the Transcau- 
casus. 


Losses in Western Armenia 
During World War I 


The problem as to the actual losses in 
the Turkish Empire during the wartime 
genocide and in the devastating epidemics 


7 Kapri, pp. 60-2. 
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which followed has never been satisfacto- 
rily studied. Most of the statistics given 
relate to 1915, with little attention given to 
losses sustained during the worst year, 1916, 
and in subsequent years. Turkish official- 
dom purposely confused its records to cam- 
ouflage its policies and its criminality. Nev- 
ertheless, at least one major evidence exists 
to indicate the official figures known to 
the Turkish government. In a table of loss- 
es “printed in Tasviri Eftcher on May 27, 
1919” (should this perhaps be Tasviri 
Efkiar?® ), the Constantinople anti-Ittihadist 
government stated the following apparently 
ridiculous and meaningless statistics: 


ERZEROUM 
Total Islams 704,533 
Destroyed 207,105 
Deported 
(those who await return) 282,201 
Deported 
(dispersed here and there) 448,227 
ERZINGA 
Total Islams 146,672 
Destroyed 54,340 
Deported (await return) 15,000 
Deported (dispersed ) 79,238 
BITLIS 
Total Islams 361,615 
Destroyed 108,481 
Deported (await return) 144,647 
Deported (dispersed ) 253,131 
VAN 
Total Islams 308,000 
Destroyed 108,000 
Deported (await return) naenee 
114,683 


Deported (dispersed ) 


8 As cited in James H. Tashjian, “American 

Military Mission to Armenia”, Part IX;The Ar- 
menian Review, No. 13 (April, 1951), pp. 132-3. 
Figures given for “Diarbekir” approximate the 
remainder of the Six Provinces, and this should 
be revised to read “Diarbekir and Remainder of 
Six Provinces”. Trebizond is outside “Turkish Ar- 
menia”; the listing refers mainly to Greeks. 


DIARBEKIR 
Total Islams 1,521,286 
Destroyed 447,926 
Deported (await return) 440,846 
Deported (dispersed ) 895,329 
TREBIZOND 
Total Islams 1,100,624 
Destroyed 223,143 
Deported (await return) 230,999 
Deported (dispersed ) 354,142 
TOTALS 
Total Islams 4,143,770 
Destroyed 1,178,995 
Deported (await return ) 1,113,695 
Deported (dispersed ) 2,144,800 


While at first appearing to be contrary to 
logic and fact, these statistics are suscepti- 
ble to clarifying analysis. There can be lit- 
tle question that the release of these figures 
by the Constantinople government was an 
honest attempt to dissociate at least part 
of the Turkish people from the heinous 
events involved, for many of the leading cir- 
cles of Turks were horrified at the degree 
of barbarity displayed by the Ittihadist 
government of the war years. Why then the 
issuance of a document which appears on 
the surface to be wholly synthetic? A key 
to the mystery is found in the failure to 
cite a figure for the “Deported (await re- 
turn)” category for Van Province. It is 
known that the 250,000 Armenians who es- 
caped from Van to the Transcaucasus had 
already established themselves in the social 
and political life of that area; they were no 
longer considered as real subjects by the 
Turkish government, and, therefore, were 
not numbered among those who “await re- 
turn”. The fact that 114,683 are listed as 
“dispersed here and there” is equally indi- 
cative, for American consular and Armenian 
estimates placed the number of Armenians 
killed in the Van area at about 100,000. 

Therefore, it is logical to assume that the 
category of “await return” refers to the 
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non-slain, while the “dispersed here and 
there” were Armenians permanently “dis- 
persed” in accordance with the instructions 
of the wartime government that the Arme- 
nians were to be deported to their deaths.® 


} Thus, on the basis of Turkish official, secret 


figures, we can establish that the Turkish 
Armenians numbered as follows at the be- 
ginning of the genocide in 1915: 


Six Provinces 2,687,000 
Cilicia 457,000 
European Turkey 260,000 
Asiatic Turkey 425,000 

3,829,000 


Of that total, according to the above 
Turkish figures, at least 1,884,800 Arme- 
nians of Turkish Armenia were killed out- 
right. Adding a lower proportion of killed 
for other areas of Turkey, we can establish 
that in the massacres alone 2,335,000 Turk- 
ish Armenians were slain. Subtracting some 
400,000 lost from the survivers by disease 
before 1923 and 100,000 removed to the 
Armenian Independent Republic, we find 
that 920,700 Turkish Armenians were still 
alive outside the Transcaucasus just before 
the expulsion of the Greeks and the loss 
of Smyrna in 1922. A probable 50,000 Ar- 
menians lost their lives during that “ex- 
change of populations”, while 75,000 more 
were killed by the Kemalists during and 
after the occupation of Cilicia by the re- 
surgent Turks. Thus, it is fair to state 
that about 795,000 Turkish Armenians were 
left alive outside Transcaucasia and about 
250,000 in Transcaucasia, for a total of 
about 1,045,000 in 1924. Adding the 308,000 
survivers of the expatriate communities and 
Persian Armenia, together with 30,000 who 
fled Armenia after its sovietization, we 
find the Armenian population outside So- 
viet lands to have totalled 1,133,000 at the 
start of 1925. 


® For official Turkish genocide documents and 
orders, see Andonian, Memoirs of Naim Bey. 
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Unredeemed Armenia 

A consciousness of the existence of such 
a large number of Armenians outside the 
truncated fragment termed “Soviet Arme- 
nia” as well as an awareness that Armenia 
cannot provide for her population as long 
as the richest Armenian lands are under 
Turkish rule has constantly kept the Arme- 
nian people within the Soviet Union in- 
ternationally-minded. The nationalism fes- 
tered by the national frustration of over- 
crowding and land-hunger while the Tur- 
kish Armenian lands remain nearly vacant 
has been a problem for the Soviet masters. 
To indicate the importance of Turkish Ar- 
menia in the Armenian land problem, the 
following table is illuminating: 
PROVINCE or DISTRICT AREA IN SQ. KM. 

Trebizond 


(without Janik) 40,305 
Van (without Hekkiari) 16,868 
Bitlis 34,409 
Kharpert 40,279 
Adana (without Itch Ili) 47,688 
Sivas 

(without Amasia and 

Tokat) 30,000 
Diarbekir 

(without Mardin) 24,000 
Erzeroum 60,000 
Marash 18,405 
Caesaria 8,355 

$20,309 


(or $2,030,900 hectares ) 


Of that area of Turkish Armenian land, 
only 3,000,000 hectares were under cultiva— 
tion; 11,000,000 were capable of being 
brought under cultivation, 1,000,000 were 
under forest cover, and 17,030,900 were 
mountain lands, uncultivated grazing land, 
and other tracts largely capable of being 
put into forest.1° After the World War I 
genocide, a large part of the cultivated 
land was left fallow as population de- 


10 Kevork Mesrob, Haigeran, pp. 18-19. 
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creased sharply, or was reduced to uncared 
for grazing land. 

At the same time, Soviet Armenia had 
only 2,898,225 hectares of land area, of 
which a mere 1,791,900 hectares were usa- 
ble in any way. 465,000 hectares were cul- 
tivated or used for pasture; uncultivated 
land and uncared for grazing lands totalled 
973,000 hectares, while forest land encom- 
passed 353,300 hectares.™ 


Present Non-Soviet 
Armenian Colonies 


Between 1925 and 1955, the non-Soviet 
Armenian numbers shifted as extensive emi- 
grations occurred and great variations in 
the reproduction rate were displayed. The 
present number of Armenians in various 
lands may be estimated as follows, though 
a minimum estimate would be perhaps 
100,000 less. 


United States $29,000 
Canada 8,000 
Syria and Lebanon 285,000 
Turkey 258,000 
Iraq 29,000 
Tran 192,000 
Palestine-Jordan 17,000 
France & West Europe 135,000 
Roumania 82,000 
Bulgaria 59,000 
Greece 18,000 
Egypt and Sudan 48,000 
Latin America 95,000 
Britain 6,000 
Cyprus 12,000 
India 29,000 
Far East 3,000 
Ethiopia 9,000 
Africa 10,000 
Australia 4,000 


11 Hovhaness Hagopian, Khorbrdain Haiasdan, 
pp. 57-58. 

12 Simon Vratzian, Armenia and the Armenian 
Question, p. 102, gives incredibly low figures for 
the warious colonies. 
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Other lands 38,000 


1,661,000 


The number of Armenians outside the 
Soviet Union in various years since the 
fall of the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia may be estimated as follows: 


1926 1,351,380 
1934 1,412,000 
1938 1,470,812 
1946 1,587,000 
1950 1,556,155 
1956 1,661,500 


The Ethnic Armenian Population 
of Turkey 


The question of the Armenian ethnic 
population is complex. There are hundreds 
of thousands of so-called Turks, Persians, 
Arabs, and Kurds who are in reality Ar- 
menian Moslems. The above-given esti- 
mates of the expatriate Armenian popula- 
tions show only the Christian or publicly 
Armenian population figures. Because the 
Turkish authorities had forcibly Islamized 
entire districts (such as the Hamamshen, 
or Hemshin, district of the Middle Djorokh 
Valley) and such Islamized Armenian pop- 
ulations still maintain a high degree of 
endogamy, though in public they allow 
themselves to be termed “Turks”, we realize 
that the ethnic question contains many 
potential dangers to Turkish rule. 

During the genocide of 1894-1896, as 
pointed out earlier, 100,000 Armenians were 
Islamized by force, while about 100,000 
more were forced into Turkish harems. At 
the same time that such forces were opera- 
tive in creating a “crypto-Armenian” or 
semi-Armenian minority, a number of Ar- 


13 Noted Armenian revolutionary leader and 
Independent Republic General Sebouh found, on 
his return to his birth-place, that nearly all his 
living relatives and neighbors had become Mos- 
lems. His memoirs, Etcher im Housheritz, become 
especially poignant when he realized his own 
brothers were now “Turks”. 
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menians semi-voluntarily changed their 
religion; no accurate estimate of such con- 
versions can be made, but, based on the 
known experience of the Papert district of 
Upper Armenia,’* that number must have 
been moderately significant, reaching to 
probably well over 50,000 throughout Tur- 
key and Turkish Armenia. 


Letters which have reached relatives in 
America at various times indicate that at 
least some of the Armenian Islamized per- 
sons are in fact “crypto-Armenians”, in pub- 
lic completely loyal and nationalistic Turks, 
but privately waiting for the day when they 
can live as Armenians again, regardless of 
religious creed. 


During the genocide program of the first 
World War, the Turks at various times at- 
tempted to make Turks of the Armenian 
younger children, with mixed success.’ It 
is likely that at least 50,000 orphans have 
been brought up as Turks or Kurds; many 
of these retain some memory of their origin. 
During the genocide, between two and 
three hundred thousand Armenian women 
were forced into harems as slaves or were 
married by local Turks. In some cases, it 
appears the “Turks” who married Arme- 
nian girls and women were motivated by 
humanitarian spirit, and some may have 
been Armenian Moslems. The great ma- 
jority of the women were seized as objects 
of lust, or even as objects of profit, and do 
not fall into this category. Nevertheless, it 
is a strong probability that at least 1,000,000 
of the present “Turkish” population are 
offspring of Armenian women, either from 


| the 1894 or the 1914 massacres. The number 


who are aware of at least part Armenian 
origin must be rising rapidly as the off- 
spring in turn establish families, What re- 
action such “mixed-bloods” have toward 


14 See Leon Z. Surmelian, I Ask You Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for an interesting account. 


| Documents relating to Turkifcation of children 
in Andonian, op. cit. 


the Armenian people will remain a mystery 
until international conditions change dras- 
tically. 

That the Turkish government has been 
aware of the threat of the ethnic Armenian 
Moslems is shown by the Kemalist treat- 
ment of the Avshars (deported and reduc- 
ed from over 50,000 to estimated 15,000 in 
1931), the Baliki and other Armenian tribes 
of “Kurds”® nearly exterminated in 1938. 
Despite all efforts of the Turkish Republic, 
however, it is a nearly impossible task to 
root out the Armenian Moslems, except 
where they live as separate tribes. 

When the Armenians were destroyed or 
expelled, the most progressive agricultural 
population left in Turkey were the ethnical- 
ly Armenian Ghzelbashi “Moslems”, who 
numbered about 850,000 at the start of the 
genocide in March, 1915. The Ghzelbashi 
population maintained close and friendly 
relations with the Armenians of the Chris- 
tian faith. Traditionally descendants of the 
Armenian Paulician sectarians of the ninth 
to eleventh centuries, who had sought the 
protection of the Arab emirs against per- 
secution by the Byzantine Orthodox 
Church, the Ghzelbashi population suffer- 
ed heavily during the chaos of 1915-1924.'* 
The Kemalist Turkish Republic feared their 
importance and subjected them to a series 
of persecutions, including the near anni- 
hilation of the population of the Dersim 
District in 1938, in a massacre typically 
termed a “revolt”. With a probable half 
million survivors in 1924, the Ghzelbashi, 
despite losses sustained under the Turkish 
Republic, probably numbered as follows 
for the specified years: 


1925 500,000 
1981 535,000 | 
1987 588,000 


15 Kevork Mesrob, op. cit., discusses (pp. = 
26) in moderate detail the destruction of the 
Avshars in Cilicia. 

16 Ibid., pp. 26-28. 
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1941 565,000 
1947 600,000 
1956 694,000 


Associated with the Ghzelbashis are the 
Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli tribes. These are 
“Moslems” who are distinctly secret in their 
real religious beliefs; many reports indicate 
the possibility of secret Christianity, or 
more probably a tradition of former Chris- 
tianity, among them. Partially ethnic Ar- 
menians, partially former Kurdish Chris- 
tians, the tribes were formed by mergers 
in inaccessible mountain areas when the 
Moslem occupation of the Armenian high- 
lands assumed a fresh Islamization fervor 
about the fourteenth century. Estimated by 
the Armenian Patriarchy of Constantinople 
to number about 77,000 in 1911, it is safe 
to assume that their actual number was 
about 75,000 in 1925. The 1938 massacre in 
Dersim is believed to have reduced the 
number of the Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli pop- 
ulation from about 92,000 to around 35,000. 
The number of the Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli in 
Turkey today may be estimated to be abcut 
44,000, all presumably bitter enemies of 
Turkish rule. 

An important fragment of the old Ar- 
menian sects are called Yezidi; they are 
usually referred to as a Moslem sect, but 
their traditions clearly show them to ethnic 
Armenians, for they are the descendants 
of the followers of Smbat, who formed the 
Tondragetsi sect in the Lake Van area in 
the late ninth century. The Yezidi popula- 
tion maintains a conscious feeling of soli- 
darity with the Armenian nationality, hav- 
ing gone so far as to have asked the Catho- 
licos of Etchmiadzin to begin a program of 
schools and public education in their vil- 
lages during the Constitutional Period in 
pre-World War I Turkish history. (The 
Turks, alarmed at the possibility of Yezidi 
reunion with the Armenian Church and 
people, sent troops to burn and massacre 
Yezidi villages.) Bitter enemies of Turkish 
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rule, the Yezidi population supported the 
Armenian revolutionary movement to the [ 
extent of joining the revolutionary bands. 

After the genocide of World War I, many 
Yezidi settled in the Armenian Republic 
rather than stay under Turkish rule. A 
minimum of 18,000 Yezidi lived in Soviet | 
Armenia in 1926. The number of Yezidi in 
a given area is hard to determine accurate- 
ly, for they hide under the name of Mos- 
lems in Mohammedan countries. The Patri- 
archy estimated that there were, in 1911, 
about 37,000 Yezidi in Turkish Armenia; a 
document of the Harbord Military Mission 
to Armenia, lumping the Yezidi and Ghzel- 
bashi together, gave 38,000 for Russian Ar- 
menia (including Kars) and 433,200 for the 
Six Provinces of Turkish Armenia in 1914, 
excluding Cilicia and districts adjacent to 
Turkish Armenia.'7 


The Present Population 
of Turkish Armenia 
We can estimate the following statistical 
picture for Turkish Armenia today, based 
on the assumption that the Turkish census 
of 1950 is reasonably accurate as regards 


~~ 





the total population of each region. (In Ff 
fact, the Turkish statistics raise some de- | 
gree of skepticism, appearing to be too © 


* 


high for all theAnterior provinces, especial- 
ly where it is feared Armenian claims 
may one day become again an important 
diplomatic issue. Such “padding” does not 
materially affect the figures of the ethnic 


though the population may be less than es- 
timated for the various provinces. ) 


Van Province 
Total population about 188,000: 


Yezidi 7,000 
Gypsies 8,000 
Armenian Moslems 9,000 
Armenians 2,500 


17 See Mesrob, op. cit., p. 28; Kapri, of. cit., pp. 
60-61; Tashjian, op. ci&, pp. 126-130. 
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Kurds and Mixed 
Turks and Mixed 
Kars Province 
Total population about 409,000: 


152,000 
14,500 


Yezidi 24.000 
Ghzelbashi 13,000 
Circassians 13,000 
Armenians 1,500 
Armenian Moslems 17,500 
Kurds and Mixed 216,000 
Turks and Mixed 124,000 


Bitlis Province 
Total population about 376,000: 


Yezidi 1,000 
Ghzelbashi 51,000 
Circassians 10,000 
Armenian Moslems 53,000 
Armenians 3,000 
Kurds and Mixed 221,000 
Turks and Mixed 37,000 


Erzeroum Province 
Total population about 943,000: 


Yezidi 3,000 
Lazzes 82,000 
Ghzelbashi 55,000 
Circassians 18,600 
Armenians 1,000 
Armenian Moslems 169,000 
Kurds and Mixed 895,000 
Turks and Mixed 270,000 


Remainder of Six Province Area 
in Turkish Armenia 
Total population about 1,903,000: (ex- 
cluding Amasia, Tokat, and Urfa Districts) 


Yezidi 21,000 
Ghzelbashi 388,000 
Arabs and Syrians 41,000 
Circassians 73,000 
Assyrians 28,000 
Armenians 37,000 
Armenian Moslems 199,000 


Zaza-Tmbli-Tcharikli 44,000 
Kurds and Mixed 668,000 
Turks and Mixed 403,000 
Cilicia, Excluding Hatay 
(the Sandjak of Alexandretta) 
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Total population about 1,126,000: 
Takhtadji and 
_ Ghzelbashi 90,000 
Greeks 3,000 
Armenians 8,000 
Gypsies 12,000 
“Afghans” 3,000 
Circassians and 
Chechens 61,000 
Arabs and Syrians 125,000 
Armenian Moslems 
and Avshars 115,000 
Kurds and Mixed 193,000 
Turks and Mixed 516,000 


All Turkish Armenia 
Total population about 4,945,000: 


Takhtadji and 

Ghzelbashi 597,000 
Greeks 56,000 
Yezidi 56,000 
Lazzes $2,000 
Zaza-T mbli-Tcharikli 44,000 
Gypsies 15,000 
Circassians and 

Chechens 175,00 
Assyrians 28,000 
Arabs and Syrians 166,000 
“Afghans” 3,000 
Armenians 53,000 
Armenian Moslems 

and Avshars 562,500 
Kurds and Mixed _1,846,000 
Turks and Mixed _ 1,364,500 


(The italicized names are ethnic Ar- 


menians.!® 





18 In Turkish Armenia, in 1956, at least 1,100,- 
000 s are ethnic while probably 
between 10 and 25% of the “Kurds” and 
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The total number of Armenians in all 
Turkey is, of course, far higher than shown 
in the above tables, though true Armenian 
numbers are not shown in recent Turkish 
censuses and estimates. The total number 
of Armenian “Christians” in Turkey may 
be estimated at 258,000 for 1955. Many of 
those Armenians are of the “non-noticeable” 
sort, having little or no knowledge of the 
Armenian language, Turkified names, and 
nothing to set them apart from the general 
Turkish population. On the part of many, 
this is a studied policy to avoid drawing at- 
tention to themselves. It is impossible for 
the average civilized person to comprehend 
the actual life of the Turkish interior vil- 
lages and towns. Even in Constantinople 
it is extremely dangerous to be known as an 


Armenian, as was again revealed in the 
supposedly anti-Greek riot of September 
6, 1955. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
Armenians in Turkey, whether Armenian- 
speaking or Turkophone, are conscious of 
their heritage. 

To place the statistics given for Turkish 
Armenia into perspective, it is worth noting 
that numbers of Armenians, some Arme- 
nian Moslems, Ghzelbashi, Kurds, and 
other peoples of Turkish Armenia are found 
in Pontus, Anatolia, and Thrace. Outside 
Turkish Armenia, in Turkey may be found 
approximately 208,000 Armenians, largely 
Turkish-speaking, probably at least 50,000 
Armenian Moslems, about 50,000 Ghzel- 
bashi, and perhaps 800,000 or 900,000 
Kurds. 
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@ THE GOLDEN AGE OF PERICLES: 


THE FESTIVAL 
OF EPIDAVROS 


DR. HAIG S. VARVARIAN 


A life-long dream brought me—from a 
distance of about seven thousand miles 
(South Africa)—to the Sanctuary of the 
Immortals, the sacred precincts of Hieron 
of Asclepius. 

As a pious pilgrim, I entered the pylon 
of the age old open-air theatre of Epidav- 
ros. Soon an echo, from the depths of the 
classical age chimed a spell into my ears. I 
gasped. . .“Epidavros! Euripides! Homeros!” 
.. . for, all the bards and ancient gods, all, 
were there. 

As I crossed the gate-way, my eyes kept 
roving with fascination over the gigantic 
amphitheatre, packed beyond the outer- 
most fringes. A motley crowd of fifteen 
thousand, of all walks of life, had invaded 
the sanctuary long before the scheduled 
time. The hoary archeologist was there to- 
gether with the inquisitive layman; the 
knowledge-thirsty scholar with his omnis- 
cient, adolescent pupil; the rich with the 
poor; the elegant with the tattered; the 
artist and the musician with the country 
troubadour, who had fared a long way on 
donkey-back, roaming from village to vil- 
lage, just like his blind old predecessor 
Homer, greatest of all bards that ever sang 
an epic. 

It certainly would have been a thrilling 
sight for Pericles and the cultural leaders 
of the Golden Age to witness the voluntary 
speeding of fifteen thousand of their de- 
scendants—at their own expense ! — to that 
temple of pneuma, art and beauty, the mas- 


(129) 


terpiece of the Arghian architect and sculp- 
tor, Polycleitus junior (about 430 B.C.), so 
miraculously preserved in its original per- 
fection, as described in Pausanias’ “Wonder 
of Epidavros”, with matchless acoustics, 
where a whisper in the chorus rings like a 
silvery note of a bell, to the ears of the 
spectators at the remotest seat of the am- 
phitheatre. 

It might have been a fantasy of my im- 
agination, but in fancy I heard a gay flut- 
ter in the air, a sigh of relief, a whisper 
of satisfaction and pleasure from the spirit 
of Pericles and Euripides, of Socrates and 
Plato, of Sophocles and Aristophanes, for, 
their dreams had been realised, their pro- 
geny had come, at last, to perceive and ap- 
preciate the value of their intellectual and 
spiritual ideals and their conception of 
LOGOS. 

It was a grandiose sight and unique in 
the sense that never in the history of classi- 
cal theatre had an audience of fifteen thou- 
sand cultural-minded spectators attended 
a play with religious fervency, in profound 
silence and exemplary discipline. I won- 
der if it would be taxing the imagination 
too much were one to fancy the soul of 
Euripides hovering, with tears of joy drip- 
ping down upon the exulted audience, 
which had come for a pilgrimage to that 


1In the golden age of Pericles the wealthy and 
the State used to pay the fares of the poor in 
order to induce them to come to the plays, as a 
measure of cultural development of the citizen. 
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venerable temple, to sate their thirst for 
beauty, art and culture, from the spiritu- 
al fountain of Euripides. 

The Festival of Epidavros is the festival 
of classical tragedians, Euripides and Soph- 
ocles—two tragedies from the former, 
“Hecuba” and “Hippolytos”, and one of 
the latter, “Oedipus Tyrannos”. It was stag- 
ed on Sunday (19-6-55), aat 7:30 P.M., at 
the amphitheatre of Asclepius, at Epidav- 
ros, with “Hecuba” of Euripides. 

Euripides, the idealist and the most un- 
decipherable mystic, is the brightest star 
in the constellation of tragedians of the 
Golden Age of Pericles. His “Hecuba” is 
the most tragic and psychologically and 
ethically the most complex and comfound- 
ing tragedy ever written by dramatists of 
all ages. Aristotle rightly calls him “most 
tragic of all poets”, which judgment finds 
its justification in “Hecuba”, by far the 
most tragic of all the works of Euripides.” 

A casual perusal of classical tragedies 
may convey a very unpleasant impression 
to a modern random-reader, as being anti- 
humanitarian, immoral, anti-idealistic, full 
ot appalling bloody scenes and bestialities, 
that can only throw a sinister shadow upon 
the professed civilizing role, and _ lofty 
ideals of the ancients. But, once the ran- 
dom-reader studies the play earnestly, pen- 
etrating deeply into the spirit of an old 
tragedy, he will, undoubtedly, come to 
realize that the form and method of pres- 
entation of an ancient story— portraying 
the customs and the mentality of the time 
—was the only way for the classical author 
to convey and impress upon his readers 
the complex psychology, humanitarian 
character and the civilizing role of his 
writing. 

“Hecuba” is the most successful of this 
type of tragedies, by which Euripides 


2 He wrote “Hecuba” twice. Not finding the first 
script, (which is lost) tragic enough, he wrote, 
a second time, the one that has reached us. 


strives to analyze and expose the conflict- 
ing emotions arising from all sorts of mis- 
fortune and suffering in human life. By his 
“Hecuba” and “Hippolytus” he sets a cri- 
terion for the physical dimensions of man, 
hideous bestiality (personified by Hecuba) 
and angelic purity (personified by Hipo- 
lytus). The choice of a female (Hecuba) 
to exemplify “hideous bestiality” of man, is 
generally attributed to the extreme mis- 
ogynism of Euripides and for the role of 
“angelic purity” a male (Hippolytus) was 
done for the same purpose, his grudge 
against women. 


Hecuba, the principal wife of old Priam, 
the stately Queen of Troy, mother of fifty 
sons and daughters,’ was forced, by the 
inexorability of her destiny, to face the 
most painful and trying misfortunes of life, 
which exposed her to the extremes of con- 
flicting psychological emotions. Priam, her 
beloved husband, assassinated at the altar 
of the shrine wherein he had fled as a sup- 
pliant, Hector, Paris and all the rest of 
her children slain, Troy consumed in 
flames, all the women folk and the fabu- 
lous wealth of Troy looted, herself, together 
with her youngest daughter, Polyxene, en- 
slaved by the victorious Greek army, Cas- 
sandar, the most beautiful and the most 
gifted of all her daughters, alloted a slave 
to Agamemon as war-booty, and ravished 
by him. Polydoros, the youngest of all her 
children, her sole hope for revenging the 
Greeks, sent by Priam to his ally Polymes- 
tor for security's sake, with countless treas- 
ures, but assassinated by that avaricious 
barbarian king and his corpse thrown into 
the sea. 


The Greek army and navy, greatly en- 
cumbered with innumerable slaves (Hecu- 
ba and Polyxene among them) and price- 
less booty from Troy—so long stranded on 
the Thracian shores because of lack of 


3QOnly nineteen were her own children. 
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wind—were at last rigging for sail; but 
just then the spectre of Achilles loomed 
high, demanding Polyxene to be offered a 
sacrifice upon his tomb. Odysseus led the 
maiden victim to the sacrificial tombstone 
of Achilles, whereon she was sacrificed. Her 
body was delivered to her mother, Hecuba, 
to be washed and interred, according to the 
burial rites of Troy; Trojan slaves were sent 
to fetch water from the sea for the ritual 
of purifying the body of the slain maid- 
en; the slaves found the corpse of Poly- 
doros in the sea, Stunned by the crime, 
they picked up the body of their young 
prince and carried it to the Queen, Hecuba. 
Oh! Gods! It is too much to bear! No 
mother’s heart can stand the strain of so 
many calamitous losses in so brief a time; 
Polydorus, her last hope for revenging the 
Greeks for all the evils they had brought 
upon Troy, and for recovering the lost 
kingdom of Priam, was no more; his as- 
sassination had given the last blow, snap- 
ping all the moral strings of her heart for 
good; she lost all human sentiments, sink- 
ing down to sheer bestiality; revenge be- 
came an obsession for her and an ultimate 
aim of her life; revenge for the sake of 
revenge, revenge of a beast, of a tigress. 


Polydorus must be avenged: Polymestor, 
his assassin, must pay a terrible price for 
his treacherous crime. But Hecuba can’t 
accomplish her sinister task without the 
help of Agamemnon, the ravisher and ad- 
mirer of her prophetess daughter Cassan- 
dra, for which shameful act, Hecuba had all 
the time blamed and cursed Agamemnon. 
But, in order to attain her aim, she must 
somehow wheedle Agamemnon into as- 
sisting her in the accomplishment of her 
designs; the shameful life of Cassandra— 
the Belle of belles, who had once allured 
even Apollo—that had once been so painful 
for her did no more bother her in the least; 
her moral fall was complete, so much so 
that she did not hesitate to degrade herself 


to barter her maternal conscience for a 
promise of help from Agamemnon. After 
a persuasive argument, she succeeded in 
inducing that great warrior to tacitly con- 
nive with her into inveighling Polymestor 
into her room, together with his two young 
sons. Then, she had the children throttled 
and the eyes of Polymestor plucked out of 
their sockets by Trojan women-slaves. With 
the calm satisfaction of a blood-sated tig- 
ress, she watched the groping back of the 
eyeless barbarian king, who was bellowing 
like an ox, calling to Agamemnon for help, 
and foreboding the transformation of He- 
cuba into a hell-bound dog; but, no 
prophecy, however ill-omened, could af- 
fect her animal complacency, for she had 
already achieved her atrocious aim, by 
avenging her son. Nothing mattered any 
more. She was a beast, feeling neither pain 
nor joy, void of all human sentiments, in- 
different to life or death. What does it 
matter? Let them stone her to death, or 
let the gods transform her into a hell-bound 
dog, as prophesied by the dying, blind 
Thracian king, Polymestor.* 

I presume it will be no exaggeration to 
say that the production of “Hecuba”—one 
of the most difficult of classical dramas to 
stage after a span of about 2500 years—by 
Alexis Minotis was a successful achieve- 
ment both in staging and in performance, 
and was carried to perfection by the flaw- 
less acting of an unequalled tragedian, 
Katina Paxinou. If due allowance is made 
for unavoidable technical and artistic in- 
congruities (compared with the Euripidean 
standards) in regard to music and size of 
the characters, it may be considered, if not 
a match, at least a rival to the production 
ot “Hecuba” by the ancient Greeks. 

The cultural world does, surely, owe a 


4 The legend says that Hecuba was transformed 
into a hell-bound dog, whose fiendish eyes were 
seen shining, by the sailors, at night around the 
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warm homage to the Choreographer, Maria 
Kazazi, organiser of the chorus, for the un- 
parallelled success of the chorus, whose 
role and way of performance has always 
been a mystic dilemma for the producers 
to solve. At no time in the history of the 
revival of the classical theatre has the cho- 
rus succeeded to express and interpret its 
role as (conceivably) assigned to it by the 
ancients, as it was at the Festival of Epi- 
davros. 

The appearance of the spectre of Poly- 
doros on the stage, at the inspiring hour 
of deepening twilight, in profound silence 
and impressive antique and natural sur- 
roundings, with picturesque crests carved 
against a tinted horizon, cast a magic spell 
upon the audience. As the ghost proceeded 
to narrate, in a mellow voice, to the accom- 
paniment of velvety thumping of a tam- 
bourine, and a soft fluty tune—most likely 
affiliated to the music of ancients—a mys- 
terious “coo! coo!” of a night-bird broke 
in on the revelatory prologue of the spectre, 
deepening the spell and rendering the 
tragedy more full of pathos. The ghost 
stopped and listened. The theatre went 
deadly quiet for an instant. The night bird 
cooed no more: but, the spell continued to 
hold the audience under its sway. No one 
in the theatre could help thinking that the 
cooing of the night-bird was not a part of 
the accompanying music; it came just in 
the nick of time, fitting so very harmonious- 
ly into the context of the play. But it was 
not. It was just a living owlet cooing to its 
mate; a coincidence; an enthralling coinci- 
dence, which, I fancy, must have occurred 
likewise in the classical days of yore. And 
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I further fancy that in the same theatre, at 
the same hour of the day, and at the same 
dramatic moment of the play, the pro- 
genitor of the same owlet cooed with the 
same enthralling note, at the climax of the 
ghost’s pathetic narrative. 

The Festival of Epidavros, inaugurated 
by “Hecuba”, will yet continue to entertain 
fresh hosts of intellectuals from the cultural 
lands of Europe and America. 


It was a regretable that at the inaugural 
gathering the crushing majority (almost 
all) were Greeks. The implication of this 
grave fact induces one to have a gloomy 
thought of the intellectuals of the West. 
Have they ceased to take interest in cul- 
tural events of capital importance? Have 
they become indifferent, dormant or nar- 
cotised by a lethal dose of materialism? 
One wonders, if really, intellectuals of the 
West are prepared to deny pneuma, logos, 
culture, idealism and have succumbed to 
the baneful materialistic dogma of the day, 
enemy of idealism; but this is inconceiv- 
able. The cultured West can by no means 
deny pneuma and idealism, hence neglect 
Athens, Delphi and Epidavros, the land 
where idealism and culture, the construc- 
tive material of the present civilisation, was 
forged. 


The intellectual idealists of the West will 
have to wage a winning fight against ma- 
terialism, fighting with the obsession of a 
crusader; and they will win the victory. 
And laden with the laurels of idealism they 
will come to Epidavros, to Euripides, 
Homeros, for, all the bards and ancient 
gods are still there. 
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@ ON A 75th ANNIVERSARY: 


SARYAN THE PAINTER 


R. DRAMPIAN 


Martiros Saryan was born in the town 
of Nakhitchevan on the Don, Russia. He 
received his training in painting in the Col- 
lege of Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture in Moscow, studying under such noted 
Russian painters of the realistic school as 
Kasatkin, Arkhipov, and later, Serov. After 
his graduation, in 1906-1907, Saryan made 
his debut as a painter in Moscow exhibi- 
tions. 

While still a student in the painting 
school, in 1901-1902 Saryan visited Armenia 
and from then on the East became the sole 
theme of his creative activity. At first, this 
was the legendary, fantastic East, but his 
later travels to Istanbul, Egypt, Persia and 
back to the Caucasus enabled Saryan to 
give a more concrete artistic conception of 
the East as embodied in his paintings. 

His canvasses of the first decade of his 
activity attracted much attention, although 
not all accepted his bold devices, such as, 
his complete ignoring of half-colors, and 
his sharp synthesis of contrasts which de- 
viated from the conventional art. 

With the Revolution in Russia, realism 
became the dominant characteristic of Sar- 
yan’s creative genius. 

From 1921 on Saryan established his per- 
manent residence in Armenia and from 
that day the natural scenes of Armenia be- 
came the basic theme of his creative acti- 
vity. It cannot be said that Saryan’s paint- 
ings possess multifold variety. Basically, 
they are landscapes and portraits. What is 
important, they are authentic reproduc- 
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tions of the fatherland and his portraits are 
alive. It is nature which supplies the author 
his inspiration and inexhaustable energy. 

It soon became plain to Saryan that he 
no longer could create with the old con- 
ventional methods and that new forms 
were necessary to give content and sub- 
stance to his painting. Before long Saryan 
adopted oil painting as his favorite instru- 
ment, something which is more adaptable 
to freer expression of the beautiful and the 
true. 


Saryan made palpable conquests in the 
three abovementioned areas of art, never- 
theless foremost rank must be given to his 
landscapes. The rich and multifold natural 
scenes of the Armenian fatherland are the 
principal source of his inspiration. The 
author is not carried away by the lyricism 
of nature. His powerful brush is concen- 
trated on the sunny beauty of Armenia and 
the epic sublimity of nature. With rare ex- 
ceptions having been drawn largely from 
nature, his paintings are striking in the 
monumental variety. As a painter of land- 
scapes, Saryan’s forte is to be found in the 
fact that, while always preserving his in- 
dividuality, he has created so many pieces 
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so diverse and so different from one ano- 
ther. 

How delicate is his delineation of the Ara- 
rat Valley, the slopes of Mount Arakadz, 
and the tablelands of Lori and Sevan! How 
delicate the difference of colors! Even when 
he is painting the same object, his favorite 
Ararat, for instance, he never repeats him- 
self but always discovers something new 
to distinguish it from the others. Another 
characteristic of Saryan is that he is never 
satisfied with his past achievements. By 
his perpetual study of nature the artist 
discovers new methods and new means to 
portray its inexhaustable beauties. 

Next to landscapes, the portrait is the 
favorite object of Saryan’s painting. He 
has produced a long list of portraits of the 
Soviet years, in which he has depicted 
artistically the characteristic lines of the 
principal characters of the Soviet era, their 
typical traits, such as, boundless zeal, strong 
will power, humanity and nobility of char- 
acter. He has concentrated all his effort on 
the face. The hands, the posture, the move- 
ments which many artists utilize in the 
delineation of their portraits are secondary 
to Saryan. Despite the uniformity of com- 
position, his portraits are definitely unique, 
his keen eye has seen in eech man the 
unique, the typical and the unrepeatable, 
that which is the sole property of the ob- 
ject. 
Saryan’s portraits are amazingly faithful 
reproductions of the subject being paint- 
ed and as convicing as his land- 
scapes. His portraits include distinguished 
cultural leaders, scientists, musicians, paint- 
ers, workers and collective farmers, and 
during the great patriotic war, many dis- 
tinguished soldiers of the Red Army. They 
are wonderful documents and have much 
to tell to future generations in regard to 
the traits and temperaments of the men of 
our era. 
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In appraising Saryan’s work it is impossi- 
ble not to say a word about his landscapes 
which clearly project the author’s indivi- 
duality. In these landscapes Saryan has 
embodied a portion from nature, its inex- 
haustable blessings and the product of the 
toil of man. His vigorous brush has put 
man and the beauties of nature into com- 
munication with each other. If in his earlier 
works he has put the stress on color, in his 
later works in this genre, while preserving 
the wealth and beauty of the colors, Saryan 
penetrates the materialism of the image. 

Nor did Saryan indulge in his decorative 
painting only intermittently. Take, for in- 
stance, the brilliant sets which he prepared 
for the State Dramatic Theater in 1998 
which at once transformed the theater's 
more than modest stage. Another example 
of this type of painting is the Soviet pavilion 
in the World Exposition of Paris in 1987 
and the Armenian SSR pavilion in the All- 
Soviet Agronomical Exposition in 1938, 
Lastly, there is his masterpiece on the 
Opera “Almaste” which merited the Stalin 
medal. 

It is a great road, at times tortuous but 
rich with achievements which Martiros Sar- 
yan has traversed during the fifty years of 
creative activity. His art was in a perpetual 
process of development, perfection, and 
deepening; immobility and stagnation were 
never known to him. Always youthful, the 
passing years never put their stamp on his 
art. The indefatigable artist continued to 
remain always fresh and charming, and 
time only rendered his works more mature 
and more wisely executed. Through works 
which even today reflect the fatherland and 
its men, Saryan has brought to light a truly 
national art which constitutes the most 
priceless aspect of his creations. This is 
why his popularity is so great. 

The 75th anniversary of the birth of this 
great artist is a great event. 
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@ AN OUTLINE OF POST-WAR EVENTS: 


FROM THE ARMISTICE TO 
THE TREATY OF SEVRES 


PART II 


RITA JERRAHIAN Sia 


A Mandate For Armenia 

The Turkish question had to be settled 
if there was to be a final settlement of the 
Armenian problem. Widely divergent views 
were held as to the ultimate destiny of the 
territories of the Turkish Empire, The 
theory of annexation contradicted the doc- 
trine of self-determination. Reconciliation 
of these opposing views was sought and 
found in the mandate system. Would there 
be a mandate for Armenia? As far back as 
December 16, 1918, the principle of man- 
dates had been set forth. Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa had proposed in a 
memorandum that the “peoples and terri- 
tories formerly belonging to Russia, Austria, 
and Turkey . . . be placed under the man- 
date of the League of Nations.”4* An ex- 
panded version of the Smuts plan appeared 
in Woodrow Wilson’s first draft for the 
League in which the American President 
stated: 


In respect of the peoples and territories which 
formerly belonged to Austria Hungary, and 
to Turkey, and in respect of the colonies for- 
merly under the dominion of the German 
Empire, the League of Nations shall be re- 
garded as the residuary trustee with sovereign 
right of ultimate disposal or of continued 
administration in accordance with certain 
principles. . .44 


On January 20, 1919, Lloyd George pre- 


43 Quoted by Missakian, p. 84. 
44 David nate Miller, Tbe ne of the 


Covenant, 1, 40, (Cumming, p. 
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sented the British view that mandates 
should be applicable to unorganized though 
civilized countries, to tropical countries, 
and only to conquered parts of the Turkish 
or German Empire, and that Smyrna, 
Adalia, and northern Anatolia should not 
be included within the mandate system.** 
On January 30, 1919, when the Supreme 
Council resolved that Armenia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Palestine, and 
Arabia were to be taken away from Turkey, 
and that the mandatorial and not the colo- 
nial principle would be employed in deal- 
ing with these areas, Lloyd George indi- 
cated explicitly that Great Britain did not 
intend to accept a mandate over Syria or 
Armenia. British troops, however, would re- 
main in Cilicia and in the Caucasus to keep 
order. 

Claims and counterclaims by the Near 
East populations, the conflict of Great 
Power interests over the territorial settle- 
ment of Asiatic Turkey, and American op- 
position to the secret agreements led to a 
discussion of the problem by the Council of 
Four on March 20, 1919.** The major issue 
concerned France’s projected mandate over 
Syria. The British, interested in Mosul and 
Palestine and bound by promised made to 
the Arabs during the war, wished to limit 
the French zone in Syria. President Wilson 


45 Cumming, pp. 70-71. 
“ ing, p. 77. : 
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suggested that an international commission 
be sent to investigate the Syrian situation.‘? 
Since Cilicia might be placed under Syria, 
and thus deprive Armenia of access to the 
Mediterranean, it was proposed that the 
commission also look into the Armenian 
situation. The area to be covered in the 
investigation by the commission was ex- 
tended at French request to include still 
other areas of Turkey. France, who had 
accepted the suggestion in principle, re- 
fused, however, to send members to the 
commission, and the unenthusiastic British 
had already rejected the scheme. In early 
June, after two months of futile neotiations 
by President Wilson with the British 
and French, the American Section of the 
International Commission on Mandates in 
Turkey was sent to the Near East. Although 
the Report of the American Commissioners, 
Mr. Charles R. Crane and Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, was suppressed, the send- 
ing of the mission enabled the Peace Con- 
ference to dismiss the Syrian problem tem- 
porarily and prevented a Franco-British 
rift.*8 

The question of Constantinople and the 
Straits, in the meantime, also threatened 
to obscure the Near East problem. Initially 
an international status under a League man- 
date had been contemplated for Constan- 
tinople and the Straits. Then the British and 
French, whose rivalry in this area had be- 
come more intense with the elimination of 
Russia, began to view with increasing favor 
the possibility of a mandate by America, 
who was expected to replace Russia in the 
political settlement of the Turkish problem. 
Italian vital interests in the southeastern 
corner of Asia Minor, so closely related to 





47 The Syrian population declared its prefer- 
ence for an American mandate; failing that, a 
British mandate rather than a French mandate 
was requested. 

48 Cumming, p. 82. The text of the King-Crane 
Report is found in Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, Paris Peace Con- 
ference 1919, XII, 745-846. 


the Straits area, excluded Italy from gen- 
unine consideration by the British and 
French as a mandatory Power. The Italians 
had landed troops in Asia Minor in an ef- 
fort to secure a foothald in the territory 
promised to Italy by the secret agreements 
on April 21, 1919, during her temporary 
withdrawal from the Conference.*® On May 
5, 1919, Lloyd George, feeling that it would 
be impossible at that time to setle the man- 
date problem in Turkey, asked for a redis- 
tribution of Allied forces. American forces 
should be sent to Constantinople and Ar- 
menia, the French should set up a garrison 
in Syria. The British forces would leave the 
Caucasus, and the Greeks should be allow- 
ed to occupy Smyrna. The Italians, who had 
not yet returned to the Conference, were 
not included in the plan. The Americans 
refused to send troops, since America had 
not been at war with Turkey. But Greek 
intervention took place as planned, the 
Greeks occupying Smyrna on May 15, 1919. 
Italian and Greek intervention in Turkey 
aroused fears and suspicions of Allied in- 
tentions on the part of the Near East popu- 
lation. Italy was requested to evacuate her 
troops by Lloyd George. Wilson proposed 
that the Sultan be permitted to remain in 
Anatolia and be allowed to stay with a 
French advisor in Constantinople. British 
interests in the freedom of the Straits could 
not allow French control of Constantinople. 
On May 21, a new scheme was propcsed by 
Lloyd George for the settlement of the 
Turkish Empire.®® America was to have a 
full mandate over Constantinople, the 
Straits, Armenia, and Cilicia, including a 
provisional mandate over Russian Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and the entire Caucasian re- 
gion until the final outcome of the Russian 


49 Italy was absent from April 23, 1919, to 
May 6, 1919. Her claims under the St. Jean 
Maurienne Agreement were not recognized, since 
Russia had never agreed to the Agreement. 

50 Meeting of Conucil of Four, Papers Relating 


to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 


Paris Peace Conference, 1919, V, 770. 
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situation was known. Part of Anatolia was 


to go to Greece, but no other partition was 
to take place. Anatolia was to be placed 
under the “light mandate” of America, and 
provisional mandates granted to France for 


Syria and to Great Britain for Mesopotamia 
pending the report of the King-Crane com-. 


mission, since partition was no longer a 
desirable policy. Britain had taken on al- 
most the entire fighting against the Turks. 
Some control of Turkey, however, would be 
necessary. The British, who sought to avoid 
any Italian or French interference which 
might impair freedom of the Straits, felt 
that the only solution was to have the 
United States accept responsibility in Tur- 
key, since France would object to Britain’s 
sole supremacy there. President Wilson ex- 
pressed his doubt as to the willingness of 
the American Congress to accept the obli- 
gation of a mandate in Turkey. The Ameri- 
can President, however, sent a mission un- 
der the command of Major General James 
G. Harbord to investigate conditions in 
European Turkey, Asia Minor, and Trans- 
caucasia, charged with taking back to the 
United States material relative to the pro- 
posal of an American mandate of the area. 
The King-Crane Commission had been sent 
out in the early summer of 1919 to secure 
information on the conditions, relations, and 
wishes of the peoples in the Near East, so 
that policy might be formulated as to deal- 
ing with Near East problems with full 
knowledge of the facts.5' Insofar as Asia 
Minor was concerned, the Peace Confer- 


51 This action in regard to portions of the form- 
er Turkish Empire was in accordance with para- 
graph 4 of Article 22 of the League Covenant, 
which states: “Certain communities formerly be- 
longing to the Turkish Empire have reached a 
stage of development where their existence as 
indpendent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nized suzject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes 
of these communities must a principal con- 
sideration in the selection of the Mandatory.” 
(In Statement of the Commission to the Press, 
found in Burstadt, Appendix M.) 
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ence had stated its deliberate intention to 
separate permanently from the Empire of 
Turkey, “Armenia, Cilicia, and perhaps ad- 
ditional areas in Asia Minor” and to deal 
with these territories under the Mandatory 
and not the colonial system.5? The Com- 
mission Report stated two reasons for some 
righteous partitioning of Asia Minor. The 
major reason for the decision of the Peace 
Conference setting up and Armenian State 
was the Armenian massacres. It was claim- 
ed that the only alternative to an Armenian 
state would be a general mandate over all 
of Asia Minor by one of the Great Powers. 
Mandates under the proposed League Man- 
date System, hhowever, were to be for a 
limited period. Although this period might 
be extended, withdrawal by the Mandatory 
Power might result in the reintroduction of 
the oppression if the Turks still were in the 
majority. The Report listed reasons for 
creating a separate Armenia: the Turks had 
proven their unfitness to govern others or 
themselves, had deliberately undertaken a 
policy of systematic massacres, had made 
practically no attempt to help the Arme- 
nians in repatriation or in reparations, still 
regarded the Armenians with hostility; the 
Armenians had not been protected by the 
treaty of 1878; the Armenians ought to be 
able to live somewhere in Turkey without 
being under Turkish rule; adequate guaran- 
tee of safety could only thus be given. The 
conscience of the civilized world must 
provide such a guarantee. “The Armenians,” 
the Report states, “surely have earned the 
right, by their sufferings, their endurance, 
their loyalty to principles, their unbroken 
spirit and ambition, and their demonstrated 
industry, ability, and self reliance, to look 
forward to a national life of their own.”®* 


52 King-Crane Commission Report, Papers Re- 
lating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, Paris Peace Conference, 1919, XIl, 804. 

53 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the vg States, Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
XII, 814. 
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In addition to the hideous misgovernment 
and massacres of the Turkish rule, the Re- 
port pointed out Turkey's utter inadequacy 
to the strategic world position in which she 
is placed, as a “bride land” and a “debatable 
land.”** Although the Commission did not 
exclude the possibilty of a continued Tur- 
kish state, the Commission recommended 
a “Constantinopolitan State, directly and 
permanently vested in the League of Na- 
tions,” suggesting that it be managed 
through a single Mandatory Power as trus- 
tee, responsible to and removable by the 
League. Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia could be naturally severed from 
Turkey, physically and because of differ- 
ences in language, custom, and civilization. 

The Commission Report dealt fully with 
the problems resulting from the creation of 
a separate Armenia, It described its con- 
ception of the nature of Armenian State 
which was to be set up.*> The Armenians 
in the state must constitute a majority of 
the population. The State must be a definite 
region to which the Armenians could go 
gradually and which the Turks would tend 
to leave. The Mandatory nation must be a 
htrong Power and must not leave before 
the Armenians held an actual majority. Al- 
though complete independence, the Com- 
mission felt, would be eventually accorded 
to the Armenians, it would take a long 
time before the Armenians would be ready 
to govern and protect themselves without 
help. The Commission elaborated further 
on the need for a long-term Mandate. As 
for the Mandatory Power, the only Power 
desired by the Armenians, likely to meet 
with the approval of the Allies, and accept- 
able to the Turks if there had to be an Ar- 
menia, was the United States. The Arme- 
nian mandate would be an especially dif- 
ficult one. America would be justified in 
assuming responsibility as a Mandatory 


54 Ibid., p. 816. 
55 Ibid., pp. 819-20. 


Power only on the condition that the Ar- 
menians genuinely wanted her, that the 
Allies would provide friendly moral sup- 
port, that the Armenians would be willing 
to remain for a long period of time un- 
der a mandatory power and would dis- 
band all revolutionary committees, that 
sufficient territory was afforded Armenia 
so that she could develop freely and suc- 
cessfully, and the Armenia was not the only 
mandate granted to America in Turkey. 
Dr. Albert H. Lybyer, an expert connected 
with the Peace Conference in Paris and a 
student of the special problems of the 
Near East, acted as an advisor on the 
practicable extent and bound area of the 
Armenian state. Russian as well as Turkish 
territory should be included in the area. 
The Turkish area should compensate the 
Armenians for losses in the massacres of 
1894-96, 1908-09, 1915-16 which were es- 
timated at one million, but the granting of 
an excessive amount of Turkish territory 
would be unwise. The Turks then would be 
justified in their traditional hostility toward 
the Armenians and would turn against the 
League. It was not certain that the Ar- 
menians would be able to govern them- 
selves. It was less certain that they could 
rule over others. The Armenians were not 
numerous enough to occupy and defend 
a large area. The Armenian State could 
not constitute a buffer state between the 
two Moslem areas of Turks and Arabs un- 
til it became a compact, unified, homo- 
geneous state adequately populated and 
with considerable resources.®® 


The Armenian Delegation had proposed 
a Greater Armenia extending from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Dr. Lybyer 
pointed out that though Armenia had at 
different times existed in different places, 
there had never been an Armenia over the 


56Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
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entire territory claimed, and Armenia had 
never reached the Mediterranean. The Ar- 
menians could never hope to constitute a 
majority of the population, and no Power 
would want to be the mandatory. The 
recommended area would be a reduced 
Armenia consisting of the Turkish area 
Russia held in 1917 and Russian Arme- 
nia with an outlet to the Black Sea. His- 
torical claims in this area could not be 
disputed by the Turks and Kurds, the 
Armenians had been numerically strong in 
this region, would represent on-half the 
population if the estimated losses of the 
massacres were included in the figures, and 
might easily become the majority.5? Less 
military and financial aid would be re- 
quired and a shorter mandatory term would 
be possible. Defense would be easier and 
economic conditions were not completely 
discouraging. If development could not 
take place future discussions concerning 
connections with Cilicia were not preclud- 
ed. Deeply concerned over the over am- 
bitious claims of the Armenian subjects, 
Dr. Lybyer advised the Armenians not to 
seek too much, risking the loss of all.5* The 
Report emphasized the desirability of hav- 
ing one mandatory for Armenia, Anatolia, 
and Constantinople, although these areas 
would want separate mandates having sep- 
arate mandates having separate adminis- 
trations.°® The problems were too closely 
related to be successfully worked out by 
several powers without friction, waste, and 
bad feelings. The Commission recommend- 
ed that the Armenian state be set up in the 
reduced form, completely separate from 
Turkey, that Cilicia should not be includ- 
ed for the time being, that the United 
States should take the Armenian Mandate 
on condition that the Armenian Allies and 


57 Ibid., p. 882. 
58 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
XII, 823. 
88 Ibid., p. 839. 


Turks would agree and that the United 
States would have a mandate over Asia 
Minor as well. The United States, as a 
strong, disinterested, and sympathetic 
power, would be acceptable to the Turks, 
a power the Turks desired and trusted, a 
power that was especially fit for the task 
of taking on the mandate. If the essen- 
tial conditions were not met, however the 
Mission advised the United States not to 
take the Mandate. The King-Crane Mis- 
sion’s Report was suppressed by the State 
Department. 

The King-Crane Commission had found 
in the course of its investigations that the 
Turks were, for the most part, resigned to 
their fate. They did not forsee any of over- 
throwing the Allies who had allowed the 
Greeks to occupy part of Turkey. The 
Smyrna massacres had caused them to think 
only of securing protection. A mandate, or 
at least protection of Armenia, had already 
been advocated by the Supreme Council. 
The Commission questioned the Turks as 
well as the other races as to their wishes 
concerning the Power they would prefer 
in case of a Mandate, and their opinion 
on the subject of a Greater or Smaller Ar- 
menia. The various Turkish parties and 
newspapers pleaded that national Turkish 
sovereignty be guranteed by Wilsonian 
principles, in particular by Point Twelve. 
Varying views were gained regarding the 
Mandatory Power, although most of the 
people interviewed insisted that a Mandate 
was not necessary. The British seemed to 
be desired as the administrating guide. 
In mid-June the Turkish delegation had 
appeared before the Supreme Council stat- 
ing that partition was not acceptable. In a 
econd memorandum, Damid Ferid Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier, stated that the Turks 
were not to blame for the Armenians’ mis- 
fortunes. The Allies refused to accept the 


60 Michel Paillares, Le Kemalisme devant les 
Allies, Paris, 1922, p. 26. 
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Turkish claims. A harsh reply was made 
to the Turkish statement.*t The Turkish 
delegate left Paris upon the request of the 
President of the Peace Conference. 

Kemalism hastened to succeed En- 
verism. The Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress had been discredited by the war, but 
the armistice had merely put an end to its 
activity. The national movement was not 
born because of the Greek military occupa- 
tion, but had been rejuvenated because of 
the events accompanying it. At the Con- 
gress of Erzeroum on July 23, at which 
Mustapha Kemal, who had resigned from 
the army to head the movement, presided, 
a resolution was passed concerning the in- 
tegrity of Turkey. The oriental vilayets and 
Trebizond were declared an integral part 
of the Ottoman Empare and could not be 
separated from Turkey. Foreign attempts 
at occupation and intervention had been 
and would be in favor of the Greeks and 
the Armenians. The Turks, while not deny- 
ing the minority rights due to these groups 
under Ottoman laws, were firmly resolved 
to resist foreign attempts to infringe on Tur- 
kish sovereignty. At the Congress on Sep- 
tember 7, 1919, the Nationalists declared 
that limitation of national soverignty would 
not be acepted. In October, the Nationalists 
were successful in the elections to the Par- 
liament in Constantinople. 

In the meanwhile, from August to Oc- 
tober, 1919, the American military mis- 
sion was investigating the conditions and 
problems involved in the Mandate for 
Turkey and the Transcaucasus. The popu- 
lation had been upset by the events of the 
Greeks occupation and the activity and 
propaganda of the Allies. Unless a military 
occupation of great force preceded an an- 
nouncement of the intention of creating 
an Armenian state at this time, the mission 
feared the possibility of new massacres. A 


61 Ibid., p. 42. The reply of the Allies is found 
on pp. 42-46. 
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single Mandatory was recommended as a 
solution. The Armenians and Turks would 
be neighbors rather than rivals, and the 
poblem of ultimate boundaries could be 
deffered. The mission concluded that the 
Armenia Question could not be permanent- 
ly solved until the fate of Turkey was set- 
tled and the policy of Russia was known. In 
the meantime, it was suggested that the 
power undertaking the Armenian Mandate 
should undertake a Mandate for Anatolia, 
Constantinople, and Transcaucasia, all 
boundaries to remain as they were. The 
mission had considered the conditions and 
questions it treated, as these would af- 
fect any nation asked to assume a mandate, 
but much of its work involved a considera- 
tion of the situation in view of the eventu- 
ality that America would undertake the 
Mandate. No recommendation was made, 
but reasons for and against the acceptance 
of the Mandate by America were set forth. 
The moral obligation of America, the cause 
of world peace, the opportnuity for human- 
itarian work, argued in favor of America’s 
becoming a mandatory power. The relief 
funds sent by America would be more ef- 
ficiently spent, material development would 
bring benefits to the people of the area, 
America, and the world, America would 
gain experience in world politics, further 
massacres would be avoided; American 
prestige would be enhanced. America was 
almost the unanimous choice for all the 
people concerned and the only hope of the 
Armenians, who feared Britain’s paramount 
interests in the Near East and in the Mos- 
lem world. America was the expressed un- 
animous desire of each of the Powers. It 
would be a difficult task, but one worth 
doing. However, it was pointed out that 
the United States already had foreign com- 
mitments that were less remote, and was 
occupied with domestic questions. The 
area was a controversial one, fought over 
by nations innumerable times in its history. 
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The United States traditionally avoided 
entangling engagements outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. Since the United 
States had not been responsible for the 
political, social or economic situation, she 
was not obligated to accept the invitation. 
Other powers had shown concern for 
Armenian welfare that were more experi- 
enced that the United States and could 
guarantee security for the Armenians, 
whereas the United States’ foreign policy 
must of necessity be short term. The great 
expense argued against acceptance. Prox- 
imity and competition with neighboring 
lands in the area would add to the chance 
of conflict. Other reasons were stated both 
for and against the acceptance of a Man- 
date.®? On April 8, 1920, the President sent 
the Harbord Report on Armenia to the 
Senate. In 1918-1919 the French had urged 
the Armenians to ask for a Mandate for the 
French areas of Armenia under the Saza- 
nov-Paliologue and Sykes-Picot agreements. 
The American delegate had declared that 
it favored taking the Armenian Mandate 
itself. The San Remo Conference, which 
met to discuss territorial problems and to 
dispose of the Class A Mandates, had ap- 
pealed to the American government to ac- 
cept the Mandate for Armenia and had 
asked the President at the same time to 
delimit the boundaries of Armenia within 
the Turkish vilayet. Both requests were 
from the Supreme Council and not from 
the League under whose control] all man- 
dates were to be placed. On April 23, 1920, 
the United States had officially recognized 
the de facto government of the Armenian 
Republic. In an official communication re- 
ceived from the Senate of the United States, 
May 14, congratulations were made on 
Armenian recognition and the hope was ex- 
pressed that it would have a state govern- 


62 James G. Harbord, Conditions in the Near 
com Root of the American Mi Mission to 

Armenia, 66 Cong., 2nd Sess., S. doc. 266, Wash- 
ington, 1920, pp. 25-27. 
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ment, protection of freedom and right, and 
realization of its national aspirations.** On 
May 24, the President, in a mesage to Con- 
gress, appealed for Executive power to ac- 
cept for the United States the Mandate 
over Armenia. The President said: 


iF 
eere 


athe 
g* 
a 
fi 
Hie 


fering and peril, and I hope that 
ink it wise to meet this hope 
expectation with the utmost liberality.® 


a 


hereby respectfully declines to grant to the 

Executive the power to accept a 

over Armenia as in the message of 

the President dated May 24, 1920.% 
The vote was fifty-two to twenty-three. 
Reasons were not given for the Senate ac- 
tion. The debate brought out certain basic 
objections, however.®* The Harbord Report 
had influenced the attitude of the Congress- 
men. The unique difficulties, especially the 
military problem of keeping internal order 
and providing protection from external ag- 
gression by the quarrelsome border coun- 
tries, appeared grave. The United States 
was afraid of foreign entanglements, and in 
particular a long term commitment. The 
financial burden of the Mandate for the 
first five years had been estimated to be 
over seven hundred and fifty-six million 
dollars.** The Report, however, applied to 


68“The United States and the Armenian Man 
date,” aero pong sc omgnge June, 1920, p. 13. 
64 Quoted by Missakian, p. 
65“The United States ad | Armenian Man- 
date,” p, 15. 


66 Philip Marshall ene “The Mandate over 
Armenia,” American J of International Law 
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a Mandate involving all of Anatolia, Con- 
stantinople, and European Turkey, as well 
as Transcaucasian Armenia, and not to the 
proposal of the Supreme Allied Council 
of a Mandate over a smaller Armenia. The 
United States seemed to have rejected the 
Mandate on the basis of a distrust of the 
League of Nations and the responsibilities 
that America would have if the United 
States should take over the administration 
of the Armenian Mandate. Great Britain 
had made tremendous sacrifices in the war 
and was therefore unwilling to take on the 
heavy task of adminstering Armenia. How- 
ever, the burden of Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Constantinople and Persia were assumed. 
It appeared that the Mandate System was 
merely a disguised system of division of ter- 
ritory for material benefits for the Man- 
datory power rather than for the welfare 
of the downtrodden nationalities of the 
Near East. Philip Marshall Brown, com- 
menting on the imperialistic and non-hu- 
manitarian aims of the European powers, 
states that: 


Having reached a fairly satisfactory division 
of territory, they now appeal to the United 
States to accept the thorniest and most un- 
desirable ask of caring for the grossly neglect- 
ed and unloved Armenians. 
The United States, trying not to appear in- 
different to the plight of the Armenians, 
however, felt it had vast obligations closer 
to home: 


If Europe is callously indifferent to the needs 
and the rights of the Armenians, there is no 
obligation on us to undertake Europe’s own 
peculiar task.®8 


The American refusal of the Armenian 
Mandate had a significant effect on the 
Armenian Question. The British Mandate 
in Mesopotamia and the French in Syria 
could not permit further gains by either 


67 Harbord, p. 28. 
68 “The Mandate over Armenia,” p. 398. 
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of the rival Powers. Germany could not be 
considered; Italy would be indifferent. 
America would have been ideal, the only 
Power that would not arouse antagonism 
in Asia or in Europe. Altruistic for the most 
part in the conduct of Near Eastern af- 
fairs, the United States may have been 
economically but not politically imperialis- 
tic.®” The United States was a logical selec- 
tion. The Harbord Report might have been 
of practical importance, but Wilson’s opin- 
ion favored a territorially segregated nation- 
al home rather than the method suggested 
by the mission. It would be unwise to ap- 
portion Armenia and Turkish Asia Minor to 
two Powers. Great Britain probably could 
have been assigned Turkish Asia Minor and 
Constantinople (although international 
control might be instituted here). The 
French, Italians, and Greeks would oppose 
further British influence in the Near East, 
and Great Britain did not want the Man- 
date. America, wealthy, strong, unambit- 
ious for territorial control, was favored by 
the Powers as the Mandatory. The United 
States had a strong feeling against further 
military activities, and expense would be 
high. The Armenians, however, were not 
helpless. They could run the government, 
they were industrious. Financial aid could 
come from League members. However, the 


United States’ mistrust of the League and 
reluctance to taking on responsibility in the 
world, especially in a large experiment 
whose outcome was doubtful, caused Amer- 
ica to refuse the mandate. The failure to 
find a Mandatory for Armenia, which so 
needed outside support and protection of 
her precarious situation, who had secured 
her independence by her own initiative, 
was to lead to the loss of that independence 
unless the Powers were able to find a solu- 
tion through the Turkish peace settlement. 


69 The Chester concessions are an example of 
American economic “imperialism.” 
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The Treaty of Sevres 
A Hoped For Solution 
Of The Armenian Question 


Peace had been concluded by treaties 
with all the defeated Powers in the World 
War except in the case of Turkey. Finally, 
on August 10, 1920, the Turks signed the 
Treaty of Sevres. It appeared that the 
Armenian Question would be permanently 
solved by the settlement of the Turkish 
problem. The Powers would at last be able 
to remedy the original mistake made in al- 
lowing the alteration of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. 

The settlement of the Turkish question 
had been delayed because of disunity 
among the Allies. Conflict of interests blind- 
ed the Powers to the importance of imme- 
diate action in concluding the treaty with 
the Turks. Throughout 1919 deliberations 
had continued without any advance toward 
negotiating a peace settlement. At the be- 
ginning of the following year, however, 
de facto recognition was granted to the 
Armenian government of the Armenian Re- 
public. Several international conferences 
met to discuss the main lines of the treaty 
with Turkey. Agreement was reached 
among the Allies at the Conference of Lon- 
don on February 20, 1920, to allow the 
Turks to stay in Constantinople and Allied 
occupation of the Turkish capital took place 
on March 16, 1920, to keep the Straits open 
and to protect the Armenians as a precau- 
tion against possible Nationalist distur- 
bances. The United States was no longer 
participating in the Near East settlement, 
but still expressed interest in the plans for 
Armenia. In a communication to the French 
government, the United States asked that 
the boundaries of Armenia “be drawn in 
such a way as to recognize all the legiti- 
mate claims of the Armenian people and 
particularly to give the measy and unen- 
cumbered access to the sea.” The Allied 
statesmen met at San Remo from April 


19 to April 26, 1920, to set up the frame- 
work of the future Treaty of Sevres. A res- 
olution was made by the Conference in re- 
gard to Armenia and was submitted to the 
United States government for its considera- 
tion. An appeal was to be made to Presi- 
dent Wilson to request that the United 
States of America accept a mandate for 
Armenia. Failing this, the President was to 
be asked to act as an arbitrator in the mat- 
ter of boundaries. The resolution proposed 
the insertion of an article concerning Ar- 
menia in the treaty of Peace providing that 
“Turkey and Armenia and the other High 
Contracting parties agree to refer to the 
arbitration of the President of the United 
States of America the question of boun- 
daries between Turkey and Armenia, in 
the vilayets of Erzeroum, Trebizond, Van 
and Bitlis, and to accept his decision there- 
on, as well as any stipulation he may pre- 
scribe as to access to the sea for the inde- 
pendent State of Armenia.”"! The Council 
of the League, which had seen official birth 
January 10, 1920, had already declined the 
Mandate, and had recommended that a 
member of the League or some other Power 
accept the Mandate for Armenia. On April 
23, 1920, the United States had accorded 
official de facto recognition to the Arme- 
nian Republic. On May 11, 1920, the British 
terms of peace accepted by the Allies at 
the San Remo Conference were presented 
to the Turkish delegation. 


According to the provisions of the docu- 
ment which was to become known as the 
Treaty of Sevres, the Turks were to re- 
nounce all claims to non-Turkish territories: 
Egypt, Cyprus, Tripoli, the Hedjaz, Yemen, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. 
Italy received the Dodecanese Islands and 
Rhodes. Greece obtained Adrianople, East- 


79 Quoted by J. Missakian, p. 87. 

11 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the Unised States, Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
Ill, 780-81. 
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ern Thrace, and all the Aegean Islands. 
Smyrna and its hinterland were to be ad- 
ministered by Greece for five years pending 
a plebiscite. Autonomy was promised for 
Kurdistan. The Straits were to be demili- 
tarized and internationalized. The Turkish 
army was to be reduced, Turkish finances 
to be put under Allied supervision, the 
capitulations to be reinstated, and a new 
system for the protection of minorities to 
be introduced. The independence of the 
Hedjaz was recognized, and recognition 
of Armenia was given.”? Section VI of the 
Treaty of Sevres was devoted completely 
to Armenia: 


Article 88.—Turkey, in accordance with the 
action already taken by the Allied Powers, 
hereby recognizes Armenia as a free and in- 
dependent state. 

Article 89.—Turkey and Armenia as well as 
the other High Contracting Parties agree to 
submit to the arbitration of the President of 
the frontier to be fixed between Turkey and 
Armenia in the vilayetes of Erzeroum, Tre- 
bizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept his de- 
cision thereupon, as well as any stipulations 
he may prescribe as to access for Armenia to 
the Sea, and as to the demilitarization of any 
portion of Turkish territory adacent to the 
said frontier. 

Article 90.—In the event of the determi- 
nation of the frontier under Article 89 in- 
volving the transfer of the whole or any part 
of the territory of the said vilayets to Ar- 
menia, Turkey hereby renounces as from the 
date of such decision all rights and title over 
the territory so transferred.73 


Article 91 provided for the determination 
of the Armeno-Turkish frontier by a Bonu- 
dary Commission. The frontiers between 
Armenia and Georgia and Azerbaijan were 
to be determined, according to Article 92, 
by direct agreement between the states con- 
cerned. Under Article 98, Armenia was to 


72 Treaty of Peace between the British Empire 
and Allied Powers (France, Italy, Japan, Armenia, 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, the Hedjaz, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene States) and Turkey, Sevres, August 10, 
British and Foreign State Papers 113: 652 


13 Treaty of Peace between the British Empire 
and Allied Powers and Turkey, pp. 672-73. 
14 Ibid, pp. 673. 
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make an agreement with the Allied Powers 
concerning the protection of the interests 
of inhabitants in the Armenian state dif- 
fering from the majority of the population 
in race, language, and religion, and con- 
cerning the freedom of transit and equita- 
ble treatment for the commerce of other 
nations."* The agreement took the form 
of a treaty on the “Rights of Minorities” 
and was signed on the same day as the 
Treaty of Peace with Turkey.” 

On May 17, 1920, President Wilson de- 
clared his willingness to arbitrate the boun- 
daries of Armenia. On May 24, 1920, the 
American President delivered a message 
to Congress in which he asked the Senate 
to accept the Mandate for Armenia. The 
Allies, waiting to see what America would 
do, did not press the Turks to sing the 
peace terms. On June 1, 1920, the Presi- 
dential recommendation for the Armenian 
Mandate was rejected. On June 10, 1920, 
the Treaty of Sevres was presented to the 
Turkish government at Constantinople. The 
Greek offensive took place starting June 
22, 1920.7* A bitter reply of July 8, 1920, 
was made to the peace terms by Damad 
Ferid Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier.” 
The Greeks’ advance, however, succeeded 
in forcing the Turks to sign the Treaty of 
Peace, which was done August 10, 1920. At 
the same time that the Peace Treaty with 
Turkey was signed, the British, French, 
and Italian governments concluded a tripar- 
tite agreement dividing Asia Minor into 
French and Italian zones, the French to 
have a sphere of influence in Cilicia and 
the Italians in southern Anatolia. The divi- 
sions were similar to those contemplated by 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916, and 
the St. Jean de Maurienne Agreement of 


7 Treaty of Peace between the British a 
France, Italy, and Japan, as the Principal 
Powers, and Armenia, Sevres, August 10, 1920, 
Ibid., Pp. 458-63. 
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1917.7* The departure of the American dele- 
gation from the Peace Conference at the 
close of 1919 had facilitated the settlement 
of the Turkish question, for the Powers 
were able to go ahead with their plans of 
partitioning. However, the final decision had 
been postponed because the Powers were 
waiting to learn what American action there 
would be. America had decided not to act. 
Britain and France, and to a lesser extent, 
Italy, finally imposed the peace terms on the 
Turks. Had the terms of the Treaty of Sev- 
res been carried out, the Near East problem 
would have been settled in a just and equi- 
table manner and the Armenian question 
would have been solved. On November 22, 
1920, President Wilson rendered his award 
“with eagerness to serve the Armenian peo- 
ple” having “examined the question in the 
light of the most trustworthy information 
available, and with a mind to the highest 
interests of justice.” The independent Ar- 
menian Republic was awarded some 40,000 
square miles in the provinces of Erzeroum, 
Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis.7° The Treaty 
of Sevres, however, was destined never to 
be ratified. The Allies had delayed too long 
in formulating the peace terms and in 
forcing them on the Turks. Kemalist re- 
sistance grew up, and those terms which the 
Allies were not prepared to enforce did 


p. 92. These were the four 
vileyets which Russia was to receive under the 
Paleoloque-Sazonov Agreement of 1916. 
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not materialize. There was to be no Kurdis- 
tan, no demilitarization or internationaliza- 
tion of the Straits area. Adrianople and 
Smyrna were to remain Turkish as a re- 
sult of the Greek-Turkish war. Wilson had 
awarded more territory in the provinces, to 
which his jurisdiction was limited, than 
the Powers were willing to defend. Arme- 
nia, who had won de jure independence by 
the Treaty of Sevres, lost all independence 
by the end of the year. The British army of 
Occupation had reestablished the Armenian 
Republic’s government in possession of Kars 
and that part of Ardahan that Turkey had 
ceded to Russia and Russia had ceded to 
Turkey, but the British had withdrawn in 
August of 1919. In April, Azerbaijan had 
fallen under Russian control. In June, the 
Armenian government, whom the Turks 
feared were aiding the Greek revolution in 
Trebizond and Sivas, was presented with 
a draft treaty providing for the use of Ar- 
menian railroads for the transit of Russian 
munitions and the temporary occupation of 
districts disputed between Erivan and 
Azerbaijan by Russian forces. An ultimatum 
from Moscow, demanding the acceptance 
of the June draft treaty, was refused in July 
1920, by the Armenian government. Inva- 
sion of Armenia followed, and the Arme- 
nian government was compellled to sign 
the treaty on August 10, 1920, ironically 
the very day that the Armenian Republic 
was permitted to sign the Treaty of Sevres. 
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THE PASSING OF VAHAN NAVASSARDIAN 


Armenian patriotic circles abroad were shocked to hear of the passing 
of Mr. Vahan Navassardian, June 24, 1956, at Cairo, Egypt. Mr. Navassardiaz 
was the editor of the outstanding Armenian-language Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation organ “Houssaper”, of Cairo, and was an official of the ARF Bureau. 
He passed away shortly after being admitted to a Cairo Hospital following 
a sudden shock. 

Interrment took place July 1, in the presence of thousands of weeping 
Armenians. 

Mr. Navassardian was born 1886, at Shushi, Karabagh, eastern Arme- 
nia, received his early education in the Armenia diocese school there and 
later studied business and commerce at a Russian commercial school in 
Baku. He graduated from the Russian Technological Institute, in St. Petersburg. 

An early meeting with Aram Manookian, great early Armenian liberation- 
alist leader, influenced Mr. Navassardian to enter the revolutionary movement. 
As a young man he held responsible duties with the Baku ARF organization. 
From that time, he was a recognized figure in emancipatory circles. 

He was a finished public speaker. 

After a brief period as a teacher at the famed Gevorgian Jemaran, Mr. 
Navassardian became a member of the Parliament of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia. 

He assumed the editorship of the newspaper “Haratch” in 1919, and was 
a member of the Transcaucasian Seym. 

In 1922, he accepted an invitation to become the editor of the Cairo 
Houssaper. When he took over the newspaper it was a modest organ issued 
twice-weekly. Through his indefatigable labors, Houssaper soon appeared daily 
and became a pillar and power of Armenian journalism. His editorial duties, 
however, did not prevent him from authoring a number of important books; 
nor did it impair his work as a member of the ARF’s highest body. 

Mr. Navassardian is survived by his wife, Mrs. Hercilia Navassardian, 
and his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Beglar Navassardian. 

Messages of condolences were sent from ARF bodies and sympathising 
organizations all over the world. 

= 


FORMER ARMENIAN AMERICAN ‘REPATRIATES’ 
APPEAL TO PRES. EISENHOWER 


On July 18, 1956, the Associated Press wired member newspapers that 
an American builders’ mission which recently visited Soviet Armenia had 
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brought back with it a appeal in the form of a letter signed by “A group 
of Americans in Erevan”. 

The Associated Press said the American builders had fallen in with 
a group of former Armenian American “repatriates” in Soviet Armenia, and 
that these unfortunate former Americans had asked the American business- 
men to bear a letter for them to Pres. Eisenhower begging that the United 
States use its good offices to extricate the former Americans from Soviet control. 

The newsbreak once again brought to mind the tragic story of the $14 Ar- 
menian Americans who, in two shipments, one in 1947 and the other in 1949, 
left these free shores for Soviet-controlled Armenia. Since that time, there have 
been recurring reports of the displeasure of the Armenian American repatriates 
with their new-found lot in the Soviet. As late as last October, Mr. Harry 
Schwartz, N. Y. Times Soviet affairs expert, met some of the former Americans 
in Soviet Armenia and brought back with him not only the story of their disil- 
lusionment, but of exploited, impoverished Soviet Armenia. 

For the purposes of the record, we herewith present the full and au- 
thentic text of the repatriates’ appeal to Pres. Eisenhower, as borne back to 
this country on the person of Mr. Thomas Coogan, of New York City, a mem- 
ber of the American builders’ mission. 

e 





TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
AN APPEAL 


We, the undersigned American citizens 
left our country, the United States of 
America, in November, 1947-49 and came 
to Armenia, in the U.S.S.R. 

None of us departed with any ill feeling, 
dissatisfaction or disheartment towards 
America. But, on the contrary, having 
found there the freedom and sanctuary, the 
progressive spirit, the energetic creative- 
ness and ingenuity, which our ancestors 
had dreamed and fought and lost, (like 
many other oppressed people) we felt in- 
spired to pioneer to the East, believing this 
to be the era of the brotherhood of man, 
especially after a global war had been 
fought, hand in hand with many countries 
including Russia, against tyranny. Certain- 
ly in peace a greater understanding would 
come. For this we came as self appointed 
ambassadors of good will. 


During the last nine years we have done 
our utmost, under the most trying condi- 
tions and restrictions to serve truth and 
show whomever we came in contact that 
Americanism is synonymous with sports- 
manship, human liberties, precise methods 


- in production and better living conditions 


for all. We repeat that we have gone thru 
all manner of hardships and discrimination 
to maintain our sustainance, but the great- 
est of our suffering has been the lack 
of Freedom and Justice. It is solely this 
reason for which we and our children can- 
not adapt ourselves to this mode of life 
and remain here. 

Many among us tried to get in touch with 
our ambassador since 1948, for which at- 
tempt they were arrested and exiled from 
10 to 15 years, often without trial. Included 
were young boys of 17, a young girl 18, 
women and men. 

We now appeal to the magnanimity of 
the government of the United States, to for- 
give us, her errant children, who want to 
return home. We feel we have paid the 
penalty of our mistake and we did our 
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American born children a great injustice in 
depriving them of their right to live as 
Americans. 

In closing we plead for precaution and 
not to expose us to publicity until such time 
as you think safe. For the threat of Siberia 
is ever imminent. Also if you ever hear or 
receive anything that we are not desirous 
to return, please understand that such a 
paper has been forged or forced upon us. 


God Bless America and grant you and all 
her leaders good health and longevity, to 
lead the world towards peace and under- 
standing. And may He deem us worthy of 
returning to your shores, soon. 


Respectfully yours 
A GROUP OF AMERICANS 
IN EREVAN 


Erevan, Armenia, U.S.S.R. 
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OUR SERIAL FEATURE 


THE CYCLONE 
THAT STRUCK OUR LAND 


(MEMOIRS OF H. BAGDASARIAN) 








PART IV 


VAHAN MINAKHORIAN 


The Caravan is Raided by Bandits 

In the morning we saw a mob and some 
gendarmes on the bank of the river. They 
were from the village on the slope of the 
mountain. The gendarmes crossed the river 
and joined our caravan. These were en- 
tirely new men. Apparently they were to 
escort us the rest of the way. 

As we resumed the journey, the gen- 
darmes caused an unnecessary panic among 
the people. They mercilessly beat up the 
laggers behind. During the crossing of the 
river, in the general panic, the loads were 
dumped into the water, women and chil- 
dren were trampled underfoot. Screams 
and cries of the drowning dinned the air 
but there was no one to extend a helping 
hand. It was a case of every man for him- 
self. 

The greater part of the natives of the 
Upper Village already had negotiated the 
crossing when we touched the water. The 
river was not in high tide but it ran so 
swiftly and with such a deafening roar 
through the narrow, craggy passage that 
we were frightened. Holding one another’s 
hands, the children mounted on the don- 
keys, my grandmother, Incheh Mama and 
I finally made the crossing. 
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As I landed on the opposite bank I came 
face to face with Sev Harout. He was 
dressed in a girl's clothes and seemed to 
enjoy his disguise with great glee. And 
what a girl! He looked like a monstrous 
figure, the image of Satan who could 
have scared to death any one in the night. 
Those who were in greatest danger of be- 
ing weeded out had disguised themselves 
in women’s attire, those who could not, 
simulated being paralytics, lame or sick. 
The faces of Khunkik, Surpuk and Rhipsime 
were irrecognizably disfigured. Only Agik 
had not taken the pains of a disguise. 

On the opposite slope of the valley armed 
bandits controlled the trail. They halted the 
caravan and then let them pass. From the 
distance one could not tell what was going 
on there. But soon we heard screams and 
wailings from the upper heights. The ban- 
dits were weeding out all the menfolk over 
fifteen. 

As we approached the bandits I was 
terrified to note that one of them who 
strongly reminded me of the rider who 
had taken away my father and Bedros Ami 
in the night, was looking at me intently. 
He took two or three steps and stood be- 
fore my father like a Pehlivan—the pro- 
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fessional wrestler. I stood there breathless 
from fear. They faced each other like old 
acquaintances. They seemed to recognize 
each other. The moment looked like an 
eternity to me. 

“How old is he?” the bandit asked, turn- 
ing toward me. 

“Forteen.” 

The bandit winked at my father then 
he nodded to me to go on. It seemed to me 
I had been given a new lease on life and 
my heart was pounding hard. My father 
followed as fast as he could walk. I could 
hardly resist the temptation to look be- 
hind. I was sure the bandit was following 
us. 

A little way up a terrible sight unfolded 
before my eyes. The menfolk over 15 who 
had been weeded out were huddled on the 
hill to the left. I saw among them my older 
playmates, Yervand, Garegin, Hapet, Gri- 
gor and Rouben. There were many others 
from the Lower Village whom I recognized. 
Their families and relatives stood huddled 
on the other side of the road. 


Here it was like a veritable hell. The 
wailing of the mothers sounded like the 
bellowing of animals. The gendarmes were 
beating them back with their whips but 
they still pushed forward to join their 
loved ones. Many had fainted away, many 
were tearing off their hair, and many were 
mourning their losses as of they already 
were dead. There were mothers like mad 
hyenas who fought in the name of the 
“Padishah”—the King—, threatened in the 
name of the Padishah, wrapped their arms 
around the knees of the bandits and cried in 
the name of Allah and the Peyghamber 
(the Prophet) to spare their loved ones. 

We pressed on. Other companies fol- 
lowed ours but we no longer saw those 
who had gone before. My father whose 
donkey led our company was too slow. 
Finally we reached the skirts of the village. 
We marched through the straight street 


which higher up tipped to the right. Here 
we heard the shouts and the tumult of the 
Touloumbadjis—the firemen, as if there was 
a big fire. At the curb we saw an awsome 
sight. It was a madhouse of kidnapping 
and raping of young brides and the girls, 
The latter were fighting furiously to defend 
their honor. Screams, moanings, curses, beg- 
gings, beatings and rough handling made a 
crazy and desperate bedlam. 

“Back, turn back,” my father shouted, 
turning back his mule. But it was already 
too late. The bandits saw us and shouted 
at us to halt. They rushed at us as we 
crouched there like wild animals driven 
by the hurricane. My mother pulled down 
little Lousik from her mount. My other 
little sister Vardouhi clung to me and kept 
screaming. Presently my father pushed 
aside one of the attackers. This was the sig- 
nal for a general scramble. They snatched 
from our hands little Rhipsime and from 
Incheh Mama the 11 year old Makrouhi 
who kept kicking and screaming. Zardar 
was hanging on the coat tails of a Turk. 
Agik, the Patveli and my father were hope- 
lessly locked in the grip of the Turks. 

Presently a powerfully-built Turk with 
rolled sleeves arrived on the scene and 
slugged my father. In an instant my father 
gripped him and threw him down. The two 
rolled over in deathly grip, the Turk shout- 
ing “Giavour, you infidel Giavour.” Just 
then they were dragging away Sirpuhi 
while Sarkis Aghbar wrapped himself 
around the kidnapper’s legs. 


In the general confusion the pack mules 
were thrown into a panic. I was blinded 
by the kicking dust and my ears were 
deaf from the ringing screams. 

Suddenly we heard a warning voice, 
“Olan”. The kidnappers recoiled and merg- 
ed with the crowd which was huddled 
around us. 

“Olan, aren’t you ashamed?” 

The crowd stirred and yielded ground, 
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“What's going on here?” The speaker was 
a Turk with a sparse beard, past his fifties. 
He was Hassan Beg, the feudal overlord of 
Mezbed. My father wiped the blood off 
his nose with his sleeves and approached 
the man. Rhipsime alone had been kid- 
napped from our company and my father 
begged for her return. 

“There will be no more kidnapping, now 
get on,” the Beg shouted at my father. 

The rest of the caravan caught up with 
us and pushed us outside of the village, 
as far as the acclivity. We could still hear 
the screams and the moaning of the women 
and children. At the edge of the village, in 
the middle of the street lay the dead body 
of a powerful youth, the blood congealed 
on his torn chest. He was a stranger to us, 
probably killed somewhere else whose 
corpse had been dragged here in order to 
terrify us. Before us was a high mountain. 
High above we could see countless other 
caravans. They were natives of Erzerum. 
We had scarcely reached the skirts of the 
mountain when a gendarme, breathless 
from running, halted our march. We were 
to stop there until new arrangements were 
made. 


What did they want of us again, why 
had they stopped us, we could not under- 
stand? In times of great calamity one theory 
gives way to a second and a third, as if it 
was the reality, as if the kidnapped and the 
detained would be returned-to us, as if 
they would put us to the sword right here. 
All were stranded wherever they found 
themselves. Five or six young brides and 
girls had been kidnapped from our village. 
The losses of Lower Village were greater. 
The only ones who had escaped the disaster 
were the natives of Upper Village. Approxi- 
mately 100 boys and youths had been de- 
tained from the three villages. 

But the condition of all was very pitiful. 
The women and the children were gathered 
around those who were severely beaten or 
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wounded. My father had stretched himself 
on the grass, holding his head in his hands. 
Sarkis Aghbar was completely disfigured 
ever since the terrors at the outskirts of the 
village. He was prostrate with the fever of 
fear. The Patveli, on the other hand, having 
gone through the furnace of fire, had be- 
come a new man who, driven by his fear, 
was now capable of heroic deeds. Petros 
Ami, always serene, had become reconciled 
with death from the moment he left the 
village and expected nothing from fate. His 
son Arshak, disguised as a peasant girl, was 
snuggled near his mother. Mother Tav- 
gunerdzti was disconsolately mourning the 
loss of Rhipsime. Mariam was secretly cry- 
ing over Rouben. 


After some two hours we were told that 
our journey would resume in the morning. 
The orders came from a tent on a high 
elevation which, it was whispered, was oc- 
cupied by the Mudir (Mayor) and Hassan 
Beg. In the morning the caravan resumed 
the trail and kept moving until noon when 
we were ordered to halt. There was no ap- 
parent reason for this sudden stop, and 
while we unpacked the animals we hesi- 
tated to unloose the luggage. We anticipat- 
ed some new type of disaster at any mo- 
ment. 


Nor were we mistaken in our fears. Soon 
we saw a company of 20 bandits at the 
edge of the village who were headed 
straight straight toward us the Vanktzis— 
natives of the Monastery. At the sight of 
them I had a constriction of the heart. 
I had no doubt that they were coming af- 
ter my father. This time he surely could 
not escape them. However, from a distance 
of 100 yards the Turks turned to the left 
where our pack animals were grazing. Ig- 
noring us, they rounded up the mules and 
drove them to the village. All the same we 
were greatly relieved that nothing worse 
happened. At that time no one gave any 
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thought to the luggage which still was un- 
packed. 

In the evening an armed rabble appeared 
at the top of the hill, directly in the rear 
of the caravan from Erzerum. How great 
is the tragedy of the unarmed man on the 
mountain! We now were seized by the fear 
of the massacre. And although they were 
quite a little ways off, but we could plainly 
see that the natives of Erzerum were ter- 
rified. They all were huddled on one spot. 
The armed mob steadily increased in num- 
bers. 

Filled with a strange sense of fatalism we 
awaited the shock at any moment. There 
Was no crying, no weeping, no screams. 
There was only sobbing from the women 
and the children. 

The Turkish rabble was going through 
some maneuvres—separating into compa- 
nies, dispersing, then again uniting and 
forming a chain around us. The last rays of 
the sun were glittering on their rifles barrels 
and their swords. As the nightmare hung in 
the air it became apparent that they were 
waiting for the night to attack. 


Those of the menfolk of the three villages 
who still kept a cool head had a consulta- 
tion with us to send a delegation to the tent 
of the Mudir and Hassan Beg to ask their 
protection. But, as events proved, there 
was no need of this step because the Mudir 
and Hassan Beg themselves anticipated us 
and offered us their protection for a price 
of 500 Turkish pounds sterling. 

There was no disposition to haggle, the 
money was promptly raised and was turn- 
ed over to a delegation for delivery. The 
Mudir received the delegation cordially 
and expressed regrets for the unfortunate 
happenings which, as he contended, were 
caused by ambitious men who wanted an 
Armenian kingdom, meaning Armenian in- 
dependence. He knew, he hypocritically 
avowed, that the Armenians of Bakaridj had 
no part in this conspiracy, and therefore, 


he would not deny them his protection. The 
girls and the young brides who had been 
kidnapped by certain ruffians of the village 
would be located and returned to their rel- 
atives. As to the menfolk who had been sep- 
arated from the caravan, these would be 
sent to join the so-called Labor Battalions, 
Their lives would not be jeopardized, nor 
ours. We were now free to rest for the 
night and in the morning he would appoint 
a new escort who would take us safely to 
our destination. In answer to Petros Amis 
question, he said our final destination would 
be in the region of Akin. 

In this connection Hassan Beg pointed 
out that, in view of the perils of the jour- 
ney, we could make a list of our valuables 
and turn them over to the safe-keeping of 
Emniyeti Commission which had _ been 
formed in Mezkep, to be returned to us on 
our arrival at Akin. 

Soon after this interview the armed rab- 
ble on top of the hill suddenly vanished, as 
if by the waving of a magic wand. Mean- 
while the same blood-thirsty natives of Mez- 
pek at the outskirts of the mountain, now 
completely transformed and friendly, in- 
vaded our caravan and sold us milk, Mad- 
zoun and vegetables. Among them were 
quite a number of Turkish women wrapped 
up in their Charshafs* who had come to 
make purchases. 

We had plenty of goods to sell because 
we could not carry the luggage after our 
mules had been stolen. Beddings, pillows, 
woolens, carpet, rugs, and household uten- 
sils were all dirt cheap. An article worth 
4-500 piaster sold for 5-10 piasters. Seeing 
the ridiculously low prices, the purchasers 
were conscience-stricken and offered more. 

Far away, on the mountain peaks, the last 
ray of the dying sun were giving way to 
the oncoming shadows. Having separated 
herself from the company, Grandma Incheh 


* The charshaf is a one piece frock with veil 
and all, worn by Turkish women. 
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was kneeling in prayer: “Give me a good 
death, O Lord. Do not hurl our sins, in our 
face; do not punish us for our sins, dear 
Lord. Deny us not our prayers and our 
importunities.” 

Far below, in the village, the huts dis- 
solved and vanished in the descending 
dusk. Then candles flickered like eyes wink- 
ing in the dark. My little sister Loosik had 
gone to sleep without her prayers. My 
Grandmother covered her tenderly, crossed 
her face and recited the Hrazharimk—the 
prayer of resignation. 

Darkness descended on our camp. Here 
and there flickered candle lights around 
which fluttered black, grotesque shadows. 
Such a candle flickered in the midst of our 
belongings. My mother unpacked our lug- 
gage, rearranged them, and tied them up 
in small bundles. A little way off the 
Patveli’s wife was holding her little girl 
Agik in her lap and was shearing her hair 
with a huge pair of scissors. As she sheared 
off each lock, she took the hand holding 
the scissors to her eyes and wiped her tears. 


A little way off, seated in the shadows, 
Mother Tavgunerdtzi was silently mourn- 
ing the loss of her Rhipsime. She was the 
only one who still believed that the kid- 
napped girls would be returned. Time and 
again she went to the village and returned 
empty-handed. It seemed she now realized 
that her loss was irrevocable. 

To the left of our luggage; closer to me, 
my father lay stretched on the ground. He 
had never uttered a word since our arrival 
on the slope. Over his head was seated Var- 
douhi, silent and motionless, like a wingless 
angel attached to the tombstone. To my 
right lay stretched Sarkis Aghbar, Petros 
Ami, and The Patveli, flanked by their 
families. 

A little later all the candles were extin- 
guished, one after another. It was a deep 
tranquil night. The stars were hung so low 
they might be listening to the beating of 
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our pulse. A mild breeze caressed the grass 
and the brush with a gentle rustling sound. 

Farther down a shadowy figure was slink- 
ing around our camp. I thought it might 
be Mother Tavgunerdtzi looking for her 
lost daughter Rhipsime, but the more I 
looked, the more strange the figure seemed 
to me. The figure kept slinking from camp 
to camp, for a moment disappeared near 
the camp of Tatos Ami, Hez Hayrapet, and 
Kirakos Ami, then suddenly he emerged 
and headed straight toward our camp. I 
started to shake from fear. He was a Turk, 
a sarikli Kurd.* 

“Father,” I exclaimed frightened. 

“What's the matter?” Sarkis Aghbar in- 
quired. 

“Who is it?” 

“What's going on here?” 

The turbaned figure threw himself into 
the arms of the Patveli. It was a miracle! He 
was Patveli’s brother Grigor who had been 
drafted into the Labor Battalion working 
on the roads of Sansar Dereh. Presently 
everyone present fell upon him, curious 
and ecstatic with joy. His mother Eve pass- 
ed out from sheer surprise. They shower- 
ed him with questions. Grigor took off his 
turbaned Fez and wiped his face and neck. 
He was parched from thirst. Sarkis Aghbar 
handed him the water bottle and he drank 
to the last drop. 

“I ran away,” he gasped finally. 

“What about the others?” the Patveli 
asked. 

“They massacred them all ruthlessly, I 
alone miraculously escaped.” 

“How about our Armenak?” my Grand- 
mother asked, referring to my uncle. 

Grigor, who was not expecting this ques- 
tion, hung his head and said nothing. There 
was the sound of a soft sobbing in the dark. 
It was my mother. 

Three days before when his companions 


* Sarik is the Turkish turban. 
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were martyred, Grigor had fallen at the 
first fusilade and had been buried under the 
dead bodies. When darkness fell, he had 
crawled out and had hidden in one of the 
hollows of Sansar Dereh. In the morning, 
almost naked, he had taken the road to 
the Kurdish village of Funkrika where 
Musa Beg of Koulan had told him about the 
deportations. Having recovered from his 
ordeal with the Beg’s aid, he then had 
followed the caravan. 


The Massacre of a Caravan 


The next morning our caravan was sep- 
arated from the contingent from Erzerum 
which was the larger of the two, approxi- 
mately 3-4000 souls. The caravan from 
Erzerum paved the way while we followed 
them at some distance. Soon after we took 
up the trail from Mezkep the caravans 
from the three villages were merged into 
one. We had lost quite a number of girls 
and young brides in addition to all the 
youths over 15, but, comparatively speak- 
ing, our caravan was still intact. 

After an arduous journey in which we 
and the sick who could not keep up the 
pace, we finally arrived at the camp which 
had been vacated by the caravan from 
Erzerum, The place looked like a whole 
army had trampled over it. On vast stretch- 
es of land the grass and the brush had been 
flattened, and the roads were strewn with 
scraps of paper, clothing, useless articles, 
broken glass and similar discarded material. 
We came across many corpses, no doubt the 
natives of Erzerum who had been slaugh- 
tered on the road. Many times we were 
interrupted by armed Kurdish bands who 
held the passages, sometimes a bridge and 
sometimes a narrow pass, and demanded a 
toll for permission to pass through. 

Most of the time we were robbed by 
these armed bandits, but the gendarmes 
prevented the massacre by firing in the air 
and scaring away the marauders. When in 
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the evening we camped near a stream, some 
distance from the caravan from Erz 

our escorting gendarmes held us up. They 
demanded 150 Turkish pounds sterling in 
return for their protection against the 
Kurds. It was a large sum in view of the 
fact that we had been robbed so many 
times, but our incomparable Kheshim Ma- 
ma personally negotiated with the gen- 
darmes and whittled down the price to 120 
pounds. 


Suddenly in the semidarkness we heard 
a big roar and the crackle of rifle shots, 
A large company of mounted bandits rac- 
ed into the plain, separated into two parts 
and raced in opposite directions. It was the 
alarm to surrender. At the same time the 
plain was filled with pedestrian robbers. 
Men and women sprang to their feet and 
scrambled in all directions. It was massacre 
and pillage at the same time. “Ten pieces 
of gold or your life,” the bandits threatened, 
pointing the rifle at their victim. The man 
who refused to pay was shot down instant- 
ly. The screams, the calls for help, the 
crackle of rifle shots, the swish of the whip- 
lash and the wild shouts of the bandit at- 
tackers created an indescribable panicky 
stampede in the caravan. 


In the melee my mother had fallen upon 
me and was crushing me. Right and left 
were strewn with fallen women and chil- 
dren. The rabble was helping itself to what- 
ever it could lay hands on. From the wo- 
men they demanded jewelry and precious 
articles, from the men their money, Every- 
thing was topsy turvy. The attackers unloos- 
ed the bundles and the packages, dumped 
the contents, picked up what they wanted 
—rugs, carpets and articles which struck 
their fancy and piled them on their mounts. 

Far away, presumably from the camp of 
the caravan from Erzerum, we could hear 
the incessant roar of fusilades. In our camp, 
when the pillage was over, the gendarmes 
fired their warning shots in the air to repel 
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the bandits, but it was already too late. 
The looters had completed their work and 
disappeared. The next morning the caravan 
from Erzerum had disappeared. They had 
been either massacred or diven off. 

Our escorting gendarmes ordered us to 
leave at once to avoid further attacks. But 
we had our dead and wounded to attend to. 
The dead had to be buried and the wound- 
ed had to be treated, and yet the gendarmes 
were inexorable. They threatened to leave 
us at once unless we obeyed their orders. 
The women were panicky from one end of 
the caravan to the other. Their effects had 
been scattered and yet they had no time to 
pick them up. Some picked up what was 
considered essential, others were begging 
for help. Some were screaming and pulling 
their hair, others, gone insane, were scratch- 
ing the earth with their fingernails, looking 
for the gold or jewelry which they had hid- 
en there but which had disappeared. 


Like the broken wheel which creaks 
around its axis, our caravan plodded on- 
ward sobbingly. It was a foggy morning 
and only the tracks of the laggers could 
give us any idea of our progress. We could 
not tell who was safe and who had been 
left behind. Below us, what had been the 
camp of the Erzerumtzis, the view was hor- 
rible. Hundreds of dead bodies were strewn 
along the bank of the river. One youth, 
soaking in blood, was crawling toward us. 
He had been cut down all over except his 
hands. Blood was streaming from a huge 
gash in his head. We picked him up and 
made him sit on a rock. He asked nothing 
of us and we continued on our way. 

Our company steadily dwindled as a re- 
sult of the laggers behind. The wounded, 
those who had been trampled under the 
horses’ hooves, the beaten, the invalids, the 
sick could not keep pace with the march. 
To allow them to catch up, to linger long 
was fought with new perils. In the panicky 


| melee many had lost their loved ones. 
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Mothers dragging their children were des- 
perately trying to catch up with the cara- 
van. Screams, piteous cries for help, curses 
and cries of despair dinned the air. We kept 
plodding on, cheering one another as much 
as we could. 

The next morning we made the caravan 
which by now had been doubled by the 
joining of the remnants of Erzerum, largely 
women and children. This was the second 
caravan fram Erzerum. The first caravan, 
consisting of the wealthy class, had been 
completely massacred before they reached 
Erzinka. Strangely enough I saw among 
these remnants many lads of my age, form- 
er students of the Sanassarian School. My 


heart went out for the plight of these poor 
compatriots of mine. 


At noon our caravan reached the region 
of Kubachay, the ancient Armenian prov- 
ince of Muntzoor. Here the trail was inter- 
cepted by a large stream which, although 
not very deep, nevertheless could be ne- 
gotiated only through a crossing which wae 
called the Kuruchay Bridge. Having learn- 
ed of the caravan’s approach bandit com- 
panies had seized the bridge and demanded 
what they called “Toprak basdi”—a sort 
of arbitrary toll as the price of crossing. 
This new development threw the caravan 
into a confusion because, having been robb- 
ed countless times, the people had no 
money left. Many were begging for loans, 
fearing they would be massacred if they 
were left behind. They tore up their clothes 
and disfigured their faces to appear mis- 
erable in order to impress their tormentors. 
They heckled and bargained for hours until 
they were permitted to make the crossing. 

On the opposite bank of the stream be- 
fore us lay vast fields of ripened grain. 
Above us loomed the mountains of Ovadjik. 
Our ascent up the mountain was long and 
arduous but our descent, which we started 
toward evening, was even worse. The trail 
was narrow and crabby, flanked on one side 
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by tall rugged ledges, and a deep chasm on 
the other. The caravan was disorganized, 
every man fending for himself. Hours later 
we reached a deep valley where we camped 
for the night. 

Suddenly we were visited by ugly-faced, 
ferocious Kurds, armed with axes and 
swords. They let loose a shrill, blood-curd- 
ling battle cry. People started to call on 
the gendarmes all around, but the latter 
had disappeared. There was no doubt that 
they had sold us for a price in return for 
* the loot. 

“I will tear your heart out this minute 
if you don’t give me your money,” one Kurd 
said to my mother as he gripped her throat. 
Vardouhi, my grandmother and I fell upon 
the Kurd, trying to restrain him. In an in- 
stant my father picked up the Kurd and 
hurled him to the ground. The Kurd rose 
up and drew his sword and was about to 
kill my father when the miracle happened. 
Instead of trying to defend himself, my 
father fell upon his knees, and raising his 
hands to heaven, exclaimed: “Alas Khuda.” 
This, apparently, was the final plea to the 
Kurdish gods. The Kurd stood there frozen 
in his tracks. He hesitated a moment, then 
sheathed his sword and went away. 

The raid was short-lived. When the 
Kurds saw that there was no resistance they 
started to search, to demand and to threat- 
en. They were not interested in women or 
the girls. All they wanted was money and 
jewelry, but these already had been drained 
by the former pillagings. Finally, they fell 
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to heckling and bargaining. We reasoned 
with them and appealed to their sense of 
humanity, an argument against which the 
Kurd is impotent. 

The caravan was so large that the at- 
tackers managed to rake up a considerable 
amount of loot. At dusk the gendarmes re- 
appeared. Having camped higher up, they 
were singing Turkish songs. Our old wo- 
men, headed by Kheshim Mama, went to 
see them to bring them to ther senses. They 
appealed to their sense of justice and law. 
Was it not true that we, too, were the sub- 
jects of the Padishah? Was it not true that 
the Padishah’s orders included only the de- 
portation, but not killings and looting? Was 
it not true that they had been charged with 
the task of defending our lives and our 
honor? And lastly, were we not Allah’s 
creatures just like themselves, and was it 
not true that they had mothers, sisters, 
brothers and children just like ourselves? 

The negotiations lasted a long time, and 
the longer it lasted the greater was our faith 
that Keshim Mama would prevail upon 
them. “She is a clever woman.” “She can 
charm the snake out of his hole.” “Were 
it not for her, we would have been finished 
during the massacres of 1895.” These were 
free comments by hopeful advisers. 

And of a truth, these hopes were not in 
vain. Kheshim Mama returned triumphant. 
From now on everything would be allright. 
But we had to pay a price. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 





H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor 


RANDOM SELECTIONS 
By PIERRE PAPAZIAN 


This year three important contributions were 
made to the world of ian writ- 
ers in the United States. The works were “Wine 
for the Living” by Richard Hagopian, “Mama I 
Love You” by William Saroyan, and “Song of 
America” by George Mardikian. [WINE FOR 
THE LIVING, by Richard Hagopian. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. MAMA I LOVE 
YOU, by William . Boston, Atlantic— 
Little, Brown, 1956. SONG OF AMERICA, by 
George Mardikian. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1956.] The summer, being a slow season in pub- 
lishing, brought forth nothing to match these 
books. It has been announced that a new a new 
collection of short stories by William Saroyan will 
appear this Fall. But it is safe to say that the 
above works were the three major ones of Ar- 
menian interest in 1956. The books have now 
been read and reviewed. Little else can be said 
except that they are noteworthy literary accom- 
plishments and should be read by those who 
have not as yet read them, All three, each in 
its particular way, represents the synthesis which 
is America. For others, it is a combination of 
qualities peculiar to the New World alone, as 
witness Saroyan’s, “Mama I Love You.” Mr. 
Hagopian’s novel shows the incomplete process 
of synthesis which raises so many problems for 
immigrant families, Mr. Mardikian’s autobiog- 
raphy is a record of the happy and successful 
synthesis of the aathor’s Armenian past and his 
American homeland. These are books which 
should delight any reader. 

Having read these books, it might be profitable 
to go back and read some of the important works 
by or about Armenians in the past. The one 
that is foremost in my mind is “The Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh” by Franz Werfel, a rather long 
novel by an excellent writer of world-wide fame. 
[THE FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH, by 
Franz Werfel. Translated from the German by 
Geoffrey Dunlop. New York, the Modern Li- 
brary, (1934c)] This epic of heroic struggle at 
Musa Dagh by a community of Armenians is 
captured by Werfel in these tense pages as n0o- 
where else. The depth and grandeur of the story, 
a fictionalized account of actual events, was frec- 
ognized by a major motion picture studio which 
rewrote the novel into a screen play. Before the 
film could be made, however, protests from 
the Turkish government caused the script to be 
shelved, and the film version of the novel was 
never made. Someday under different circum- 
stances, the film might yet become a reality. 
Until that time, “The Forty Days of Musa Dagh” 
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should be read and reread. Those who have 
never read it are missing a profound literary 
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to comment and interpret his writings. Since only 
the author can know exactly what is meant by 
the words he has put on paper, @ li read- 


lips, adding, if it is possible, a third dimension 
to the work. There is one bad feature about 
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lumbia Records), we can be well satisfied 
the results. Meanwhile we await the publication 
of the new set of short stories by Saroyan. 

@ 
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Many people who are interested in learni 
more about the Armenian Church and eillaion 
find language a formidable barrier. Fortunately, 
there is a publication in English which obviates 


the language problem. Although it could harly - 


be called a rare work, I have seen it in only 
two places, the home of an Air Force colonel 
and in the offices of the Hairenik Association. 
The short title of the publication is “A Catechism 
of Christian Instruction.”"[A CATECHISM OF 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION, According to the 
Doctrine of the Holy ‘(Apostolic) Church of 
America, by thet Most Reverend Archbishop 
KHOREN NARBEY. Calcutta, (reprinted by) 
J. D. Boldy & Co. 1938.] The Catechism ‘was 
prepared during the years 1874-76 by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Khoren Narbey. (Rev. Narbey’s 
family name was actually Lusignan; from the 
royal house of Cyprus. Lusignan is pronounced as 
if spelled Lusinian. The House of i 
ruled not only Cyprus and Jersualem, but had 
kings on the throne of Armenia as well, an 
interesting historical footnote to the present- 
day situation in Cyprus and the Holy Land.) 
Archbishop Khoren was a prolific author and 
translator, having written an epic poem on Var- 
tan, the Armenian national hero, a polyglot dic- 
tionary, translations of Lamartine’s poetry into 
Armenian verse, and translations from Schiller. 
Other works included Armenian poetry, a comedy, 
an analyis of the thyme and harmony of: the 
Armenia language,-a French grammar and vari- 
ous religious works. Unfortunately, many of his 
writings were destroyed by fire before publica- 
tion. 

The present Catechism was prepared at the 
request of the National Council of Religion and 
published by the authority of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. It is a comprehensive work, 
divided into three parts: Articles of Belief, 
Duties, and Means of Grace. An important feature 
of the work is the Table of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia, 
beginning with the Saints Thaddeus and Barthol- 
omew. Since the publication date of the Catechism 
is 1938, no Catholicos after this date is listed. 

The translation, by Rev. P. H. Jacob, is an ex- 
cellent one, the language of the Catechism be- 
ing clear and simple. Perhaps one day this 
Catechism will be reprinted in large quantity 
so that a copy may find its way into every Ar- 
menian home in the United States, and into the 
hands of those, who, though not Armenians, are 
interested in the Armenian Church. 


& 
More than three hundred years ago, Francis 
Bacon wrote, “Reading maketh a full man.” Per- 
haps he should have written, “Full reading 
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maketh a full man.” The full man, or the whoic 
man, as he is now called, is not made by glancing 
at front page headlines or the latests Sports 
results or the closing stock market quotations. 
The whole man makes reading a habit, a part 
of his life. He reads his daily newspaper thorough. 
ly, reads the important of the day, the in- 
formative magazines, the professional journals, 
the quarterly reviews, including the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW. He belongs to his local public library 
and uses it to good advantage. Today’s swiftly 
moving, complex world passes by any one who 
does not keep up with. it.through the myriad 
publications appearing daily. No one can read 
them all, but everyone can sample the best of 
them. I hope that. all the. readers of the AR- 
MENIAN: REVIEW will increase the scope of 
their reading to keep up with the modern world. 





' HAYOTS BADMUTIUM (HISTORY OF AR- 
MENIANS), by Movses Khorenatzy. Translated 
into modern Armenian by Dr. St. Malkhasian. 
Cloth, octavo, pp. 598, Cairo (Egypt), 1953. 





’ This work originally published in Erivan 
(USSR) had like all Bolshevik propaganda books 
femained inaccessible to the Armenians outside of 
the Iron Curtain first because it could not have 
been purchased, second the tortured and adulterat- 
ed Armenian spelling of Erivan was.and is com- 

letely undigestable. “Houssaper” Press of Cairo 
caoding this well with great public service spirit 
has started to issue from its press well printed and 
presentable volumes of such fine books as Faustus’ 
Koriun’s and Movses Khorentazy’s Histories, 
accessible to all and with corrected Armenian 
spelling. 

The first part of this volume, pp. 7-119 con- 
tains an introduction by Dr. Malkhasian who takes 
into consideration, the author, his work, the ma- 
terial therein, extant mss of the work as well as the 
various printings. At the end there are annota- 
tions pp. 439 to 568 by Dr. Malkhasian. Finally 
a synchronized chronological tables of the period 
of this history. There are better than some 50 
manuscripts, the oldest from 14th century now in 
Mekhitarist collection of St. Lazzaro, Venice. I 
have two manuscripts of the history in my col- 
lection both from the late XVIIth century. The 
work has had some 14 printed editions. 

Dr. Malkhasian has done a good and praise- 
worthy job with his introduction as well as with 
his annotations, The volume is highly recommend- 
ed. We are indeed very grateful to “HOUSSA- 
PER” Press for furnishing us with a legible good 
edition of this fine work. 
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NEW ENGLISH-LANGUAGE TITLES 
AVAILABLE AT HAIRENIK! 


Announcement is made of the immediate availability of four 
new pamphlets in the English-language of extraordinary interest 


to readers: 


INTERRELATIONS OF ETCHMIADZIN AND 
CILICIAN PATRIARCHAL SEES 
by M. Herardian 
(35 cents per copy) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN EARLY ARMENIA 
by James H. Tashjian 
(75 cents per copy) 


PROF. BLAKE’S ORIGINAL TRANSLATION 
OF HOVHANESS TOUMANIAN’S ‘ANUSH’ 
(50 cents per copy) 


LORD BYRON AND THE MONKS OF ST. LAZARUS 
by Ladis K. Kristoff 
(35 cents per copy) 


All are reprints from a recent issues of our outstanding quar- 
terly magazine THE ARMENIAN REVIEW, and may be purchased 
singly or in quantity. 

These reprint pamphlets are attractively bound and are excel- 
lent gifts to friends and associates. They are indispensable to re- 
searchers, scholars and general readers. 


Apply immediately by sending check or money order to: 


HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION 
212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Special rates to clubs and organizations for bulk purchases. 
Write us for further information, These pampblets ere excellent 
educational material, and will do effective work among our non- 
Armenian friends. 













































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
“ULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


OF ARMENIAN REVIEW 
Boston, Massachusetts, Oct. 1, 1956 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid per- 
sonally appeared Varoujan Azablar, who, having been duly sworn according to 
!:w, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
_aption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
znd business managers are: 
Publisher—Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor—R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager—Varoujan Azablar 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


2. That the owner is: Pres._John Der Hovanesian 

Ilairenik Association, Inc. Sec.—M. Ozanian 
Treas.—H. T. Tarbassian 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
. wning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, u: 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
beoks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
















Business Manager—VAROUJAN AZABLAR 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September 1956. 


ZAVEN KAPRIELIAN 
Seal (Notary Public) 
(My commission expires March 27, 1957) 


































Song of America, 


By GEORGE MARDIKTAN 
Published by McGRAW-HILL 


“How do you explain about George Mardikian and his 
SONG OF AMERICA just off the presses ... ? You 
don’t. All you do is go out and buy all the copies of 
his autobiography and stand on street corners and 
give them to every person who passes by.” 

San Francisco News 


“This is a book to confront and confound all mal- 
contents and grumblers, all iconoclasts. and critics of 
our American way of life.” 

Boston Herald 


“Every chapter of SONG OF AMERICA is a new 
reading experience ... one coming from a patriotic 
heart, filled with a love by an American for America. 
.« s Don't: thiss it.” 

Humboldt Times, Eureka, California 


It is a must for all American-Armenians to read 
this book because the SONG OF AMERICA is their 
own story. Everyone must buy a copy and present to 
his American friends so that they can get acquainted 
with our sentiments toward America. 


PRICE $ 4.75, Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR AUTOGRAPHED COPY FROM 
DRO AMERIAN 
207 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Colif. 
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